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^^^TWERP  TO  GALUPOLI 


"THE  GERMANS  ARE  COMING  I" 
The  G«m.™  had  already  entered  Bru»eb,  thdr 

btUe  farther  now,  over  behind  the  horizon  wLl 

niffl^  and  we  nnght  at  «.y  moment  come  on  thZ^ 

Ibr  more  th«,  a  fortnight  we  h«I  been  hunying 

«»tward,  he«n^^  through  cable  despatches  andS 

down  to  Rimce    The  to  ne™  h«l  cle  drifting  b 

four  thouamd  mfles  away,  t„  the  little  WisconThS 

wherelwaafahing.    A  strange  herd  of  „.,allTwni 

™e  way  or  mother  by  the  ww,  had  caight SS 

Amencan  ship,  the  old  St.  Pad,  and,^thd^ 

«rowd^  with  trunks  «.d  maflW/ J  hS  a  d^ 

&  »^ed  e«*wa«i  on  the  all  but  empty\^ 

^  ««e  reservists  hunying  to  the  colore,  c^ 

^dents,  men  going  to  rescue  wivee  and  suZ^ 

t^*Z:i'"V'^'^*^P«^'»<"«-.«.metCS: 
«be,rm^tions-hke  the  young  women  hopingt 

were^^hor"'"""  "^  "  «-«  ™'X 

One  had  a  steamer  chair  next  mine-«  paj.  Broad- 

looked  as  If  she  needed  sleep.    Without  exactly  beinir 
on  the  stage,  d,e  yet  appeared  to  live  on  the  fS^ 
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ANTWERP   TO   GALLIPOLI 

of  it,  and  combined  the  slangy  freedoms  of  a  chorus 
girl  with  a  certain  quick  wisdom  and  hard  aeaaae.  It 
was  she  who  discovered  a  steerage  passenger,  on  the 
Liverpool  dock,  who  had  lost  his  wife  and  was  bring- 
ing his  four  little  children  back  to  Ireland  from  Chicago, 
and,  while  the  other  cabin  passengers  fumed  over  their 
luggage,  took  up  a  collection  for  him  then  and  there. 

"Listen  herui"  she  w  3ay,  grabbing  my  arm. 
"I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I'm  going  to  see  this 
thinj,"— d'you  know  what  I  mean? — ^for  what  it'll  do 
to  me— yott  know— for  its  effect  on  my  mind!  I 
didn't  say  anything  about  it  to  anybody— they'd 
only  lau^  at  me— d'you  know  what  I  mean?  They 
don't  think  I've  got  any  serious  side  to  me.  Now, 
I  don't  mind  things — ^I  mean  blood — you  know — ^they 
don't  affect  me,  and  I've  read  about  nursing — ^I've 
prepared  for  this »  Now,  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  woman  who  can — you 
know — go  right  with  'em — jolly  'em  along — ^might  be 
just  what  th^'d  want — d'you  know  what  I  mean?" 

One  Russian  had  said  good-by  to  a  friend  at  the 
dock,  he  to  try  to  get  through  this  way,  the  other  by 
the  Pacific  and  Trans-Siberian.  The  Englishman  who 
shared  my  stateroom  was  an  advertising  man.  "I've 
got  contracts  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds,"  he  said, 
"and  I  don't  suppose  they're  worth  the  paper  they're 
written  on."  There  were  several  Belgians  and  a 
quartet  of  young  Frenchmen  who  played  cards  every 
night  and  gravely  drank  bottle  after  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne to  the  gloiy  of  France. 
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"THE   GERMANS   ARE   COMINGl" 

Even  the  Balkans  were  with  us,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tall,  soldier-like  Bulgarian  with  a  heavy  mustache 
and  the  eyes  of  a  kindly  and  highly  intelligent  hawk. 
He  was  going  back  home— "to  fight?"  "Yes,  to 
fight."  "With  Servia?"  asked  some  one  politely, 
with  the  usual  vague  American  notion  of  the  Balkan 
states.    The  Bulgarian's  eyes  shone  ciuiously. 

"You  have  a  sense  of  humor !"  he  said. 

This  man  had  done  newEpaper  work  in  Russia  and 
AmCTica,  studied  at  Harvard,  and  he  talked  about  our 
politics,  theatres,  universities,  society  generally.  It 
was  a  pity,  he  said,  and  the  result  of  the  comparative 
lack  of  critical  spirit  in  America  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  been  a  hero  so  long.  There  were  party  papers 
mechanically  printing  their  praise  or  blame— "and 
then,  of  course,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  the 
Springfield  Republican"— but  no  general  intelligent 
criticism  of  ideas  for  a  popular  idol  to  meet  and  an- 
swer. "On  the  whole,  he's  a  good  influence— but  in 
place  of  something  better.  It  isn't  good  for  a  man  to 
stand  so  long  in  the  bright  simshine." 

That  it  was  impossible  for  the  Mexicans  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  he  doubted.  "I  think  of 
Bulgaria— surely  our  inheritance  of  Turkish  rule  was 
almost  as  bad,  and  of  how  the  nation  has  responded, 
and  of  the  intensive  culture  we  had  at  a  time  when 
we  were  only  a  name  to  most  western  Europeans." 

He  was  but  one  of  those  new  potentialities  which 
every  whisper  from  the  now  cloud-wrapped  Continent 
seemed  to  be  opening— this  tall,  scholar-fighter  from 
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the  comic-opera  land  where  Mr.  Shaw  placed  his 
chocolate  soldiers.  ^ 

In  a  steamer  chair  a  frail-looking  youi^  woman  in 
a  white  polo  coat  looked  nervously  out  on  the  sea. 
She  was  Irish  and  came  of  a  fighting  line— father, 
uncles,  and  brothers  in  army  and  navy,  her  husband 
in  command  of  a  British  cruiser,  scouting  the  very 
steamship  lane  through  which  we  were  steaming. 

Frail-looking,  but  not  fraQ  in  spirit— a  fighter 
bom,  with  Irish  keenness  and  wit,  she  was  ready  to 
prick  any  balloon  in  sight.  She  had  chased  about  the 
world  too  long  after  a  fighting  family  to  care  much 
about  settling  down  now.  Th^  couldn't  afford  to 
keep  a  place  in  England  and  live  somewhere  dse  half 
the  time — "and,  after  all,  what  is  there  in  being  a 
cabbage?"  She  talked  little.  "You  can  learn  more 
about  people  merely  watching  them,"  and  she  lay  in 
her  steamer  chair  and  watched. 

She  could  tell,  merely  by  looking  at  them  in  their 
civilian's  clothes,  which  were  army  and  which  navy 
men,  which  "R.N.s"  and  which  merohantHservice 
men.  We  spoke  of  a  young  lieutenant  from  an  India 
artillery  regiment.  "Yes— 'garrison-gunner,'  "  she 
said.  She  was  sorry  for  the  German  people,  but  the 
Kaiser  was  "quite  off  his  rocker  and  had  to  be 
Ucked." 

War  suddenly  reached  out  for  us  ac  we  came  up  to 
Mersey  Bar,  and  an  officer  in  khaki  bellowed  from  the 
pilot-boat:  "Take  down  your  wirdess!"  Down  it 
came,  and  there  the  ship  stayed  for  the  night,  while 
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"THE  GERMANS  ARE  COMING!" 
the  paasengere  crowded  about  a  volunteer  town- 
crier  who  read  from  the  papers  that  had  come  aboaid 
and,  m  the  strange  quiet  that  descends  on  an  an-' 
chored  steamship,  asked  each  other  how  true  it  was 
that  the  German  mihtaiy  bubble-a  magazine  article 
with  that  title  had  been  much  read  on  the  way  over- 
had  burst. 

Slowly  next  morning  we  crept  up  the  Mereey,  past 
a  rusty  tramp  outward  bound,  crowded  with  khaki- 
clad  men.  All  the  shipping  was  tooting  as  she  swept 
by,  and  the  men  cheering  and  waving  their  hats  at 
the  land  they  might  never  come  back  to.  The  r«r- 
ular  landing-stages  were  taken  by  transports,  tracli 
were  held  for  troop-trains,  and  it  was  night  before  we 
^t  down  to  London,  where  crowds  and  buses  stormed 
along  as  usual  and  barytone  soloists  in  every  music- 
hall  were  roaring  defiance  to  the  Kaiser  and  reitemtimr 
that  Bntannia  ruled  the  waves. 

Into  the  fog  of  war  that  covered  the  Continent  an 
amy  of  Englishmen  had  vanished,  none  knew  where. 
Out  of  It  came  rumors  of  victories,  but  as  I  crossed 
tne  btrand  that  morning  on  the  way  to  Charing  Cross 
a  newsboy  pushed  an  extra  into  the  cab  window-the 
Germans  were  entering  Brussels!  Yet  we  fought  into 
tiie  boat  train  just  as  if  thousands  of  people  weren't 
fightmg  to  get  away  from  the  very  places  we  hoped  to 
reach. 

There  were  two  business  men  in  our  coup^  goimr  to 
France  an  elderly  Irish  lady,  an  intransigent  VrMst, 
with  black  goggles  and  umbrella,  hoping  to  got  through 
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ANTWERP  TO  GALLIPOLI 
to  her  invalid  brother  in  Diest,  and  a  bright,  sweet* 
faced  httle  Englishwoman,  in  nurse's  daric-blue  uni- 
form and  bonnet,  bound  for  Antweip,  where  her 
sister's  convent  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital.  She 
told  about  her  little  east^soast  town  as  we  crossed  the 
sunny  Channel;  we  trafled  together  into  the  great 
empty  station  at  Ostend  and,  after  an  hour  or  two, 
found  a  few  cars  getting  away,  so  to  speak,  of  their 
own  accord. 

The  low  checker-board  Belgian  fields  drifted  quickly 
past;  then  Bruges,  with  a  wounded  soldier  leaning  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  companions;  then  Ghent.    There 
was  a  great  crowd  about  the  station— men  thrown  out 
of  work,  men  in  flat  cloth  caps  smoking  pipes— the 
town  just  recovering  from  the  panic  of  that  afternoon. 
Rags  had  been  hauled  down— the  American  consul 
was  even  asked  if  he  didn't  think  it  would  be  safer  to 
take  down  his  flag— some  of  the  civic  guards,  fearing 
they  would  be  shot  on  sight  if  the  Gennans  saw  them 
in  uniform,  tore  oflf  their  coats  and  threw  them  in  the 
canal.     Others  threw  in   cartridges,   thousands   of 
gaUons  of  gasolene  were  poured  on  the  ground,  and 
everybody  watched  the  churoh  tower  for  the  red 
flag  which  would  signal  that  firing  was  about  to  be- 
gin.    Le  Bien  Pvblic  of  Ghent,  however,  protested 
stoutly  because  its  mafl  edition  had  been  refused  at 
the  station: 

It  is  not  alone  on  the  field  o:  battle  that  one  must  be  brave 
For  us  avilians  real  courage  consists  in  doing  our  ordinary 
duty  up  t»  the  last    In  limburg  postmen  made  their  rounds 
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while  PruasuuM  mundatod  the  region,  and  peasants  went  rig^t 
along  with  their  sowing  whOe  down  the  road  troops  were  falling 
back  from  the  firing-line. 

Let  us  think  ci  our  sons  sleeping  forever  cbwn  there  m  the 
trenches  of  Haden  and  Tlriemont  and  Aoschot;  of  those 
brave  artillerymen  who,  for  twenty  days,  have  been  waiting 
in  the  forts  at  li^ge  the  help  so  many  times  promised  from  the 
allies;  of  our  lancers  duu|^  into  mitrailleuse'  ''re  as  if  they 
were  m  a  tournament;  let  us  remember  that  our  heroic  little 
infantrymen,  crouched  bdiind  a  hedge  or  in  a  trench,  keeping 
up  their  fire  for  ten  hours  running  until  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  and  forced  at  last  to  retire,  wounded  and  worn  out, 
without  a  chief  to  take  orders  from,  have  had  no  other  thought 
than  that  of  finding  some  burgomaster  or  commissioner  (rf 
police,  in  order  not  to  be  taken  for  deserters. 

I«t  us  think  a  little  of  all  these  brave  men  and  be  wwthy 
of  them. 

There  were  no  musio-halls  in  Bdgium  and  there 
were  posters  on  the  blank  waBs,  even  of  little  villages, 
reminding  bands  and  hurdy-gurdy  players  and  the 
proprietors  of  dance-halls  that  this  was  no  time  for 
unnecessary  noise.  There  were  no  soldiers  going  gayly 
off  to  war;  the  Belgians  were  coming  back  from  war. 
They  had  been  asked  to  hold  out  for  three  days, 
and  they  had  held  for  three  weeks.  All  their  little 
country  was  a  battle-field,  and  Belgium  open  to  the 
invader. 

It  was  too  late  to  get  to  Brussels,  but  there  was 
still  a  train  to  Antwerp.  At  Puers  soldiers  were 
digging  trenches  and  stringing  approaches  with  barbed 
wire.  The  dikes  had  been  opened  and  part  of  the 
countiy  flooded.    Farther  on  we  passed  the  Ant- 
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wop  forts,  then  oomdy  subuibi  where  houaee  h«d 
been  torn  down  and  acres  of  trees  and  shrufae— 
precious,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  a  people  who  line 
their  countiy  roads  with  ehns  and  lindens  like  avenues 
in  paries,  and  bufld  monuments  to  benevolent-looking 
old  horticulturists— chcqjped  down  and  burned.  And 
so,  presently,  into  the  old  city  itself,  duU-flaming 
with  the  scaiiet,  gold,  and  black  of  the  Belgian  flag, 
and  with  something  that  seemed  to  radiate  from  the 
life  itself  of  this  hearty,  happy  people,  after  all  their 
centuries  of  trade  and  war,  and  good  food,  and  good 
art— like  their  own  Rubenses  and  Van  Dycks. 

There  was  no  business,  not  a  ship  moving  in  the 
Scheldt.  All  who  woriced  at  all  were  helping  prepare 
for  the  possible  siege;  those  who  didn't  crowded  the 
sidewalk  caf^,  listening  to  tales  from  the  front, 
guessing  by  the  aid  of  maps  whither,  across  the 
silent,  screened  southwest,  the  Qerman  avalanche  was 
spreading. 

"Treason,"  "betrayal,"  "savageiy,"  were  on  eveiy- 
body's  lips.  For  Antwerp,  you  m^t  say,  had  been 
"half  Gennan";  many  of  its  rich  and  influential  men 
were  of  German  origin,  although  they  had  lived  in 
Belgium  for  years.  And  now  the  Belgians  felt  they 
had  lived  there  as  spies,  and  the  seizure  of  Belgium 
was  an  act  long  and  carefully  planned.  One  was  told 
of  the  finding  of  rifles  in  German  cellare,  marked 
"Preserves,"  of  German  consuls  authorized  to  give 
prizes  for  the  most  complete  inventories  of  their 
neighborhoods  turned  in  by  amateur  spies. 
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Speaking  to  one  nun  about  the  Rubens  "Deecent 
from  the  Croas"  stfll  banging  in  the  cathedral,  I  aug- 
geated  that  such  a  place  was  safe  from  bombanlment 
He  looked  up  at  the  lace-like  old  tower,  whose  chimes, 
jan^^  down  through  leaping  shafts  and  jets  of 
Gothic  stone,  have  so  long  been  Antwerp's  voice. 

They  wouldn't  stop  a  minute,"  he  said. 

All  eastern  Belgium  was  cut  off.  Brussels,  to  which 
people  run  over  for  dinner  and  the  theatre,  might 
have  been  in  China.  Meanwhile  Antwerp  seemed 
safe  for  the  time  and  I  returned  to  Ghent,  got  a  train 
next  day  as  far  south  as  Deynse,  where  the  owner 
of  a  two-wheeled  Belgian  cart  was  induced  to  take 
me  another  thirty  kUometres  on  down  to  Courtrai 
It  was  rumored  that  there  had  been  a  battle  at  Cour- 
trai— it  was,  at  any  rate,  close  to  the  border  and  the 
Ctennan  right  wing  and  in  the  general  line  of  their 
advance. 

We  rattled  along  the  hard  highroad,  paved  with 
Belgian  blocks,  with  a  weU-pounded  dirt  path  at  the 
ode  for  bicycles,  between  almost  uninterrupted  rows 
of  low  houses  and  tiny  fields  in  which  men  and  women 
both  were  woridng.  Other  carts  like  ours  passed  by 
occasional  heavy  wagons  drawn  by  one  of  the  hand- 
some Belgian  draft-horses,  and  now  and  then  a  smaU 
loaded  cart,  owner  perched  on  top,  zipping  along  be- 
hind a  jolly  Belgian  work  dog-bulling  as  if  his  soul 
depended  on  it  and  apparently  having  the  time  of  his 

L^''^'^  """^  "^^  ^"^'  °®*  *  ^«>*  o^  ground 
wasted;  a  more  mcongruous  place  into  which  to  force 
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the  waste  and  lawlenneaB  of  war  it  would  be  haid  to 
imagine. 

Past  an  old  chateau,  with  its  lake  and  pheaaant- 
preaerve;  along  the  River  Lys,  with  its  miles  of  flax 
soaked  in  this  peculiariy  potent  water,  now  diying  in' 
countless  little  cones,  like  the  tents  of  some  vast  Lilli- 
putian army,  and  so  at  last  into  Courtrai. 

It  was  like  hundreds  of  other  quaint  old  towns 
along  the  French  and  Flemish  border,  not  yet  raked 
by  war,  but  motionless,  with  workmen  idle,  young 
men  gone  to  the  front,  and  nothing  for  people  to  do 
but  exchange  rumors  and  wait  for  the  clash  to  come 
I  strolled  round  the  old  square  and  through  some  of 
the  wmding  streets.  One  window  was  filled  with  tri- 
color sashes  canying  the  phrase:  "Long  live  our  dear 
Belgium  I   May  God  preserve  her  I" 

On  blank  walls  was  this  prochunation  in  parallel 
columns  of  French  and  Flemish: 


ViLLB  DE  CoiTKnUI 

AvM  Imfoktant 
A  la  Population  Coub- 

TBAIBIENNE 


StaoKobtbuk 
Beianoruk  Bebicht 
Aan  de  KoBntmEscHE 
Bevolking 


lam  about  to  make  an  appeal  to  y<mr  reason  and  your  unti. 
tnsnu  oj  humanity. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  unjust  war  vihieh  we  are  now  enduring  it 
happens  that  French  or  Belgian  troops  bring  German  prison^s 
tooweUy,!  beseech  you  to  maintain  your  calm  and  dignity 

These  prisoners,  wounded  or  not,  I  shaU  take  under  my  pro- 
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«*«*  t%  *«.•  6«r.  orA,^  to  A  ,,^  <4^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 


Yet,  I  taif  I  tkaU  take  tkm  under  wui  «M<«rf.-^  i 

^^  I'M,  to  think  that  OuTto^^^ 

i^«*>w  cKuffw,  (f,  xn  ikue  grate  and  vainM  »««-w>.> 

A.  Rktnakbt,  Burgomatter. 
Although  war  had  not  touched  Courtmi  as  vet 

evd  highways  leading  into  Courtnu  tiDoped  whole 

amihes  canymg  babies  and  what  few  Z^^ 

things  thejr  could  fling  together  in  blankete.   ^^d 

In  one  vfflage  a  group  of  half-drunken  men,  who  in- 

fflBted  on  jeenng  the  Germans  were  put  at  the  head  of 
a  column  and  compeUed  to  march  several  miles  More 
thqrwerepdeased.  The  word  at  once  i«i  the  leS 
o^doz««  of  highroads  that  the  Gennan^ 
^th  them  eveiy  one  between  fifteen  and  fiftyTl 
heard  the  same  warning  repeated  on  sevenU  of  the 
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roads  about  Courtrai  l^  men  and  women,  panting, 
red-faced,  stumbling  blindly  on  from  they  knew  not 
what.  Later,  I  met  the  same  people,  straggling  back 
to  their  villages,  good-naturedly  accepting  the  jibes  of 
those  who  had  stayed  behind. 

A  linen  manufacturer  who  lived  in  the  village  of 
Deerlyck,  not  far  from  Courtrai,  where  German 
scouts  had  been  reported,  kindly  asked  me  to  come 
out  and  spend  the  night.  For  several  miles  we  drove 
through  the  densely  populated  countiyside,  past 
rows  of  houses  whose  occupants  all  seemed  to  know 
him. 

Women  ran  out  to  stop  him  and  rattled  away  in 
Flemish;  there  were  excited  knots  of  people  every  few 
steps,  and  the  heads  kept  turning  this  way  and  that, 
as  if  we  were  all  likely  to  be  shot  any  minute.  We 
drove  into  the  courtyard  of  the  solid  old  Flemish 
house — a  house  in  which  he  and  his  father  before  him 
had  lived,  with  tiny  rooms  full  of  old  paintings,  gar- 
den, stable,  and  hothouse  packed  close  in  the  saving 
Belgian  fashion,  and  all  as  spick  and  span  and  shining 
as  if  built  yesterday— and  thai  into  the  street  again. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch  this  square  little  man  roll 
sturdily  along,  throwing  out  his  stout  arms  impa- 
tiently and  flinging  at  the  nervous  villagers— who 
treated  him  almost  as  a  sort  of  feudal  lord— guttural 
Flemish  commands  to  keep  cool  and  not  make  fools 
of  themselves. 

All  at  once,  coming  out  of  nowhere,  a  wave  of  panic 
swept  down  the  street  like  a  squall  acrosi  a  still  pond. 
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"Bin^Bangl"  went  wooden  Oiuttere  over  windows, 
the  stout  housewives  flingi,  g  the  ban  home  and 
ga^mngupthe^childicn.  Doors  slammed,  windows 
closed-It  was  hke  something  in  a  play-^d  ahnost 
as  soon  as  ,t  takes  to  teU  it  there  was  not  a  head,  not 
a  sound;  the  low  houses  were  one  blank  waU,  and  we 
stood  m  the  street  alone. 

Just  such  scenes  as  this  people  must  have  known 
m  the  days  when  Europe  was  a  general  battle-ground 
-when  the  PVench  or  the  Spanish  came  into  FlandeiB; 
just  such  viUages,  just  such  housewives  slamming 
shutters  close-you  can  see  them  now  in  oldllS 
pictures.  ^^ 

Slowly  doors  and  windows  opened,  heads  Doked 
o^ll.eUttlej.^tfilled,thekno^of;eop1^^^^ 
agam.  We  walked  up  and  down,  the  linen  merchant 
flmgmg  out  his  arms  and  his  reassunmces  more  and 
more  vigorously.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and  then,  all 
at  once.  It  came  again.  And  this  time  it  was  real, 
ine  Uermans  toere  coming  I 

Down  the  straight,  paved  highway,  a  mile  or  so 

Z^^Ltlu      l^^''  '°^  °^  *°  *^^"«  of  ^^  which 
framed  them  hke  a  tumiel,  was  a  band  of  horsemen. 

Th^  If^  coining  at  an  easy  trot,  half  a  dozen  in 
angle  file  on  either  side  of  the  road.    We  could  see 

Z  ^^'  u'^^  ""^^y  upstending  across  the 
saddle,  th«i  the  taU  of  the  near  hoi«  whisking  to 
and  fro  (hie,  crossing  over,  was  outlined  against  the 
Sky,  and  those  who  could  see  whispered:  "One  is 
standmg  sidewise!"  as  if  this  were  somehow  im- 
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portant.    Tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  won^n 
huddled  inside  tiie  door  before  which  we  stood. 

Coming  nearer  and  nearer  up  that  long  tunnel  of 
trees,  like  one  of  those  unescapable  things  seen  in 
dreams,  the  little  gray  spot  of  moving  figures  grew 
to  strange  proportions— "the  Germans  I" — ^front  of 
that  frightful  avalanche.  A  few  hundred  yards  away 
they  pulled  down  to  a  walk,  and  slowly,  peering 
sharply  out  from  under  their  hehnets,  entered  the 
silent  street.  Another  moment  and  the  leader  was 
alongside,  and  we  found  ourselves  looking  up  at  a 
boy,  not  more  than  twenty  he  seemed,  with  blue  eyes 
and  a  clean-cut,  gentle  face.  He  passed  without  a 
look  or  word,  but  behind  him  a  young  oflScer,  soldier- 
like and  smart  in  the  Prussian  fashion,  with  a  half- 
opened  map  in  his  hand,  asked  the  way  to  a  near-by 
village.  He  took  the  linen  merchant's  direction  with- 
out pausing  and  the  horses  swung  down  the  side 
street.  "Do  you  speak  English?"  he  called  back,  as 
if,  in  happier  times,  we  might  have  been  friends,  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  trotted  on  into  the 
growing  dusk. 

They  were  but  one  of  hundreds  of  such  sqiiads  of 
light  ctivaliy-^uhlans  for  the  most  part— ranging  all 
over  western  Belgium  as  far  as  Ostend,  a  dozen  or  so 
men  in  hostile  country,  prepared  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
if  they  found  the  enemy  they  were  looking  for,  or  to 
be  caught  from  ambush  at  any  time  by  some  squad 
of  civic  guards.  But  as  one  watched  them  disi^pear 
down  their  long  road  to  Prance  they  grew  into  some- 
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tlimg  more  than  that.    And  in  the  twilight  of  the 

^thont  turnip,  lances  upstanding  from  tired  shoul- 
ders, became  strange,  grotesque,  pathetic-again  X 

LTl^Ti^  A^"^  '"^  *^^  »*  !««*'  Knights  of 
the  Pnghtful  Adventure,  riding  to  their  dea^ 
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The  Calais  and  Boulogne  routes  were  already  closed. 
Dieppe  and  Havre  might  at  any  moment  follow.  You 
must  go  now,  people  said  in  London,  if  you  want  to 
get  there  at  all. 

And  yet  the  boat  was  crowded  as  it  left  Folkstone. 
In  bright  afternoon  sunshine  we  hurried  over  the 
Channel,  empty  of  any  sign  of  war,  imless  war  showed 
in  its  very  emptiness.  Next  to  me  sat  a  young  French- 
man, different  from  those  we  had  met  before  hurrying 
home  to  fight.  Good-looking,  tall,  and  rather  languid 
in  manner,  he  spoke  English  with  an  English  accent, 
and  you  would  have  taken  him  for  an  Engliahmftp. 
A  big  canvas  bag  full  of  golf-clubs  leaned  against  the 
wall  behind  him,  and  he  had  been  trying  to  play  golf 
at  one  of  the  east-coast  seaside  places  in  England. 
But  one  couldn't  play  in  a  time  like  this,  and  the 
young  man  sighed  and  waved  his  hands  rather  des- 
perately— one  couldn't  settle  down  to  anything.  So 
he  was  going  home.  To  fight?— I  suggested.  Possibly, 
he  said — ^the  army  had  refused  him  several  years  ago 
— ^maybe  they  would  take  him  now.  Very  politely,  in 
his  quiet  manner,  he  asked  me  down  to  tea.  When 
he  stood  by  the  rail  watching  the  tawny  French  cliffs 
draw  nearer,  one  noticed  a  certain  weaiy  droop  to 
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his  diould«B,  in  contiBst  to  his  wefl-tenned,  rather 
athletic-looking  face-^x)m  a  little  tired,  perhaps,  like 
^e  young  nobleman  in   Bernstein's   "wSind" 
as  ba^age  was  addressed  to  a  Nonnan  chAteau 

On  the  other  side  was  a  pink-cheeked  boy  of  seven- 
teen au  FVench,  though  he  spoke  English  and  divided 
his  time  between  writing  postn^ards  to  the  boys  he 
^  ^^^u^  ^  ^^*°^  ^^  ««*Ji°«  Gtenerd  von 

War,  he  said,  "I  understand  that-yes  I  But  the 
second  chapter-'The  Duty  to  Make  War'  "-he 
laughed  and  shook  his  head..  "No-no-no I"  He 
was  the  son  of  an  insurance  agent  who  was  already 

!«?'  T'.'^^'  "^^^'"^  "^^'^  '^'  ^«  hoped  to 
enhst.  We  drew  nearer  Dieppe-tall  French  houses 
leamijg  mward  with  tricolor  in  the  windows,  a  quay 
with  the  baggy  red  breeches  of  French  soldiere  low- 
ing here  and  there-just  such  a  scene  as  they  paint 
on  theatre  curtains  at  home.  A  smoky  tug  whLled 
uproanoudy,  there  was  a  patter  of  wij^  shoes  Z 
children  clattered  along  the  stone  jetty,  and  from 
aM  over  the  crowd  that  had  come  dU'to  greeHS 

H^Lhr  ''  "^"^  ^^"^'    ^^P-P 

wn^^LT.''^  **  ^^  °^  '^W®  '^ews.  A  lot  of 
wounded  had  been  brought  in,  business  was  stopped 

tll^  ^  '*'^^'  ^"^^  *^°"6»^*  '^  Gei^ 
wouWbe  m  Dieppe  in  a  day  or  two.  Our  train  was 
supposed  to  start  as  soon  as  the  boat  arrived  and 
reach  Pans  before  ten  that  night.    It  was  after  dark 
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before  we  got  away  and  another  day  before  we  crawled 
into  St.  Lazare. 

There  was  a  wild  rush  for  places  as  soon  as  the 
gates  opened;  one  took  what  one  could,  and  nine  of 
us,  including  three  little  children,  were  glad  enough 
to  crowd  into  a  third-class  compartment.  Two  ladies, 
with  the  three  Uttle  children,  were  hiuiying  away 
from  the  battle  that  their  husbands  thought  was  going 
to  be  fought  near  Dieppe  within  a  day  or  two.  From 
Paris  they  hoped  to  get  to  the  south  of  France.  Over 
and  over  again  the  husbands  said  good-by,  then  the 
guards  whistled  for  the  last  time. 

"Albairel"  .  .  .  and  a  boy  of  about  six  went  to 
the  door  of  the  compartment  to  receive  his  father's 
embrace.  "Don't  let  the  Germans  get  you!"  cried 
the  father,  with  a  great  air  of  gayety,  and  kissed  the 
boy  again  and  again.  He  returned  to  his  comer, 
nibbed  his  fists  into  his  eyes,  and  the  tears  rolled  out 
under  them.  Then  the  two  little  girls— twins,  it 
seemed,  about  foiu*  years  old,  in  little  mushroom  hats 
—took  their  turns,  and  they  put  their  fists  into  their 
eyes  and  cried,  and  then  the  two  mothers  b^an  to 
cry,  and  the  men,  dabbing  their  eyes  and  puflSng 
vigorously  at  their  cigars,  cried  good-by  over  and 
over,  and  so  at  last  we  moved  out  of  the  station. 

The  long  train  crept,  stopped,  backed,  crept  on 
again.  Through  the  open  windows  one  caught  ghmpses 
of  rows  of  poplar-trees  and  the  countryside  lying  cool 
and  white  in  the  moonlight.  xTien  came  stations 
with  sentries,  stray  soldiers  hunting  for  a  place  to 
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squeeze  in,  and  now  and  then  empty  tixwp-trains 
jolted  by,  smelling  of  horses.  In  the  confurion  at 
Dieppe  we  had  had  no  time  to  get  anything  to  eat, 
and  several  hours  went  by  before,  at  a  station  lunch- 
room already  myposed  to  be  closed,  I  got  part  of  a 
loaf  of  bread.  One  of  the  young  mothers  brought  out 
a  bit  of  chocolate,  the  other  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  so 
we  had  supper-a  aauper  de  luxe,  as  one  of  them 
laughed-aU,  by  this  time,  old  friends. 

Heven  o'clock-midnight-the  gas,  intended  for  a 
short  journey,  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  presently 
flickered  out.     We  were  in  darkness-all  L  train 
was  m  d^kness-we  were  alone  in  France,  wrapped 
m  war  and  moonlight,  half  reaJ  beings  who  had  be^ 
adventmi^  together,  not  for  houre,  but  for  yeaiB. 
TV  dim  figure  on  the  left  sighed,  tried  one  position 
and  another  uneasily,  and  suddenly  said  that  if  it 
would  not  derange  monsieur  too  much,  she  would  try 
to  deep  on  his  shoulder.    It  would  not  derange  mon- 
sieur m  the  least.    On  the  contrary.  ... 

"You  must  make  yourself  at  home*  in  Prance" 
laughed  the  mother  of  the  two  little  girls.  But  the 
other  was  even  more  polite. 
'"Nous  sommes  en  AmMquer  she  murmured 
The  tram  jolted  slowly  on.  An  hour  or  two  after 
midmght  It  stopped  and  a  strange  figure  in  turi,an 
and  white  robe  peered  in.  "dmpUt!  Campletr 
cned  the  lady  with  the  little  girls.  But  the  figure 
kept  staging  m,  and,  turning,  chattered  to  others  like 

turn.   There  was  a  crowd  of  them,  men  from  France's 
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African  coloniefl,  from  Algeria  or  Morocco,  who  had 
heea  woriang  in  the  French  mineB  and  were  now  goimr 
back  to  take  the  pkcee  of  trained  aoldiere-the  W 
devfl  'Turoo8"-iBent  north  to  fight  the  Gennans. 

They  did  not  get  into  our  compartment,  but  into 
the  one  next  to  it,  and  as  there  was  no  place  to  sit 
doini,  stood  in  patient  Arab  fashion,  and  after  a  time 
graduaUy  edged  into  ouis,  where  they  squatted  on  the 
floor.  They  talked  broken  French  or  Italian  or  their 
native  ^h  and  now  and  then  broke  into  snatehes 

!L!L^?^''^~°«-  I»»  Paris  gMs  ran  into  the 
rtreet  and  threw  their  arms  about  the  brave  "Marocs" 
as  thjy  marohed  by,  but  the  hidy  with  the  Httle  giris 
fdt  that  they  were  a  trifle  smeUy,  and,  fishing  out  a 
bottle  of  scent,  she  wet  a  handkerchief  with  it  and 
passed  it  round. 

The  young  Frenchman  lit  a  mateh-three-twenty. 
rhe  httie  boy,  rousing  from  his  comer,  suddenly  an- 
nounced, apropos  of  nothing,  that  the  Germans  ou«ht 
to  be  dropped  into  kettles  of  boiling  water;  at  race 
came  the  voice  of  one  of  the  little  giris,  sound  asleep 
apparently  before  this,  warning  him  that  he  must  not 
talk  like  that  or  the  Germans  might  hear  and  shoot 
them.    We  jolted  on,  backed,  and  suddenly  one  be- 
came aware  that  the  gray  light  was  not  that  of  the 
moon.    The  lady  at  my  left  sat  upright.    "The  day 
comes  I"  she  said  briskly.    Itgrewiighter.    We  passed 
aentnes,  rifles  stacked  on  station  platforms,  woods- 
^e  forest  of  St.  Gennain.    These  woods  were  misty 
blue  m  the  cool  autumn  morning,  there  were  bivouac 
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firee,  coffefr.pot8  on  the  coals,  and  gtandimr  beside 
ti^eae  fires  «>ldie«  m  kepis  and  mi  twusers^fd  h^^^ 

wltes  and  scen«  you  have  seen  in  the  war  pictures 
of  DetaiUe  and  De  NeuviUe.  Bridges,  more  houses, 
the  rectwigular  grass^overed  faces  of  forte  at  last'- 

Lazaie  rtation,  heaped  with  trunks  and  boiling  with 

^tn  ^rr^!^^  ^^"^  touristerK 
from  northeast  villages,  going  somewhere,  Lrn^ 

to  get  away.    It  was  September  2.  ' 

*i,'"'w/®'*  °^^  ""^  ""^"^  «^°P8  ^^  placards  on 
tiie  shutter:  "Proprietor  an4  pers^nd  fJ^^ZZ 

^th  the  luggage  of  those  trying  to  get  away,  atoost 
no  way  to  taiverse  the  splendid  distances  but  to  walk. 
Papers  could  not  be  cried  aloud  on  the  streete,  and 

toltl^^""  '^'  '^'^  <^rnuni^  and  a  wonl 
about  some  Servian  or  Russian  victory  in  some  mi- 
pronounceable  region  of  the  East. 
"Prance  is  a  history,  a  life,  an  idea  which  has  taken 

that  history,  that  life,  that  thou? H,  has  radiated  we 

camiot  sacrifice  without  sealing  the  stone  of  tiie  tJb 
ov^  oursdva  and  our  children  and  the  generations 
to  fonow  us."  Thus  George  Qemenceau  ZTi^^ 
m  LHomme  Libre,  and  people  knew  that  this  was 
true.  And  yet  m  that  ghastly  silence  of  Paris,  broken 
only  by  the  constant  flight  of  miUtary  automobilea 
screaming  through  the  ^reete  on  ZdZ^^ob^; 
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undenrtood,  those  left  behind  did  not  even  know  where 
the  ^emy  waa,  where  the  defendera  were,  or  what 
waa  being  done  to  save  Paris.  And  it  gradually,  and 
not  unnaturaUy,  seemed  to  the  more  nervous  that 
nothmg  had  been  done-the  forts  were  paper,  the 
government  faithless,  revolution  imminent-ione  heard 
tne  wildest  things. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  walked  down  from  the  Made- 
I«ne  toward  the  river.    It  was  the  "hour  of  the  apftv 
W  --there  were  stiU  enough  people  to  fill  cafd  tables 
-and  smce  Sunday  it  had  been  the  hour  of  the  Gei- 
m«i  aeroplane.    It  had  come  that  afternoon,  dropped 
a  few  bomb^--  «<7ueiyue»  o«?«re»"-and  safled  a^ 
to  return  next  day  at  the  same  hour.    "You  have 
rmarked,"  explained  one  of  the  papers,  "that  people 
who  are  without  wit  always  repeat  their  jokes."   Md 
just  as  I  came  into  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  "Mr 
Taube    came  up  out  of  the  north. 

You  must  imagine  that  vast  open  space,  with  the 
bndge  and  nver  and  Invalides  behind  it,  and  beyond 
<he  hght  taicery  of  the  Eiflfel  Tower,  covered  with 
httie  ^Iffl  of  people,  aU  looking  upwaid.  Back 
^ong  the  boulevards,  on  roofs  on  both  banks,  aU 
Pans,  m  fact,  was  similarly  staring-"fe  nez  en  Voir." 
And  straight  overhead,  so  far  up.  that  even  the  mur- 
mur of  the  motor  was  unheard,  no  more  than  a  bird 
indeed,  against  the  pale  sky,  "Mr.  Taube,"  circling 
mdotently  about,  picking  his  moment,  plotting  our 

I  thought  of  the  shudder  of  outraged  hoiror  that 
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ran  over  Antwerp  when  the  first  Zeppelin  came.  It 
seemed  the  last  unnecessary  blow  to  a  heroic  people 
who  had  already  stood  so  much.  Very  diflferent  was 
"Mr.  Taube's"  reception  here.  He  might  have  been 
a  holiday  balloon  or  some  particularly  fancy  piece  of 
fireworks.  Everywhere  people  were  staring  upward, 
looking  through  their  closed  fists,  through  operar 
glasses.  Out  of  the  arcades  of  the  Hdtel  de  Crillon 
one  man  in  a  bath-robe  and  another  in  a  suit  of  purple 
underclothes  came  running,  to  gaze  calmly  into  the 
zenith  until  the  "von"  had  gone. 

As  the  little  speck  drew  straight  overhead,  these 
human  specks  scattered  over  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
suddenly  realized  that  they  were  in  the  line  of  fire, 
and  scattered  just  as  people  run  from  a  sudden  shower. 
This  was  the  most  interesting  thing— these  helpless 
little  humans  scrambling  away  like  ants  or  beetles  to 
shelter,  and  that  tiny  insolent  bird  sailing  slowly  far 
overhead.  This  was  a  bit  of  the  modem  war  one 
reads  about— it  was  a  picture  from  some  fanciful 
story  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  They  scattered  for  the 
arcades,  and  some,  quaintly  enough,  ran  under  the 
trees  in  the  near-by  Champs-Elys^es.  There  was  a 
I' Bang!"  at  which  everybody  shouted  "There!"  but 
it  was  not  a  bomb,  only  part  of  the  absurd  fusillade 
that  now  began.  They  were  firing  from  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  whence  they  might  possibly  have  hit  some- 
thing, and  from  roofs  with  ordinary  guns  and  revolvers 
which  could  not  possibly  have  hit  anything  at  all. 
In  the  gray  haze  that  hung  over  Paris  the  next 
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»«j»a*  I  inodmd  through  eiapty  rt«rt,  .ad 
to^,  wrth  .MM,  vvue  notion  of  boldng  out,  up  th. 
Ml  o»  Montni«t».    AH  PW,  h^  bdo^,  nn^tiio™ 
mtt.  »»t,  ^th  th.t  .t»^,  poip^;  ^^^ 

J«»titog  t»nb^  on  th.  v«ge.    On.  couM  flm 
the  hn.  of  th.8dn.«rf«eth.dom.ofth.In- 
;;^d-^  nothing  bqrond.    I  w«t  do«,  Tlitt 
i»y  from  th.  mnamt  md,  .tin  on  the  hiD,  turned 
f»  *^??*.,*»/'*«".  "wdri  with  ;S 
^"d.thnftyhou^wiv...    11..  gray  .i,  ZfflW 
wU.  toar  b«g.ining,  with  the  Bndl  of  vMet.bI« 
«?d.  fnnt,  «d  th«e,  in  front  of  two  men^iT 
VKto^  .  giri  in  bbck,  with  .  whit.  uJS 
b«dy  knotted  rfx>ut  her  am»t,  w«.  ringii^U^ 
M.  Atotuu,  boy,  Aot  by  the  ft»»irK,t 
^n»  fa  Frar^r  ^  th«.ten«,  then,  with  hi. 

^^^"T  were  written  rtK»t  it  „d  pfctu«. 

tay.  Afd  thM  ffri,  t™.  child  of  th.  Mphdt,  WM 
?y  '*  «t  *^'  hiding  the  he«t.  of  Z«toJ^ 
f*!edmothOT  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand 

thf^""^^  °^  ""^  ™w.  P«Be,  imd  aen  copier  of 
fte  wnft  then  put  a  hand  to  her  hoM«  thwit  „d 
«««_agan.    Tlie  muac  wa,  rot  aold  w'h  a«,  wi- 

tare  with  Bidden  drfft.  into  nan-hing  rhythm-^.^ 

^.f  tE!^.rf  "■"  ?■*  "^^  ""l  °^»  "th  her 
until  they  h«i  almort  leunwl  the  tUM.    You  ««. 
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imagiiie  how  a  Frenchmaii— he  was  a  young  feDow, 
who  lived  in  a  rear  tenement  over  on  the  other  side 
of  Montmartre-^ould  write  that  aong.  The  little 
boy,  who  was  going  to  "free  his  brothers  back  there 
in  Alsace"  when  he  grew  up,  playing  soldier 

"Joyeux,  0  murmuraU:  Je  tttit  petit,  en  mmme, 
Moia  viendra  bien  lejow,  ouje  tend  vn  homme, 
Ardenil    VaUtantt  .  .  ." 

—the  Phissians— fiKm«(re8  odieuo^— smashing  into  the 
village,  the  ciy  "Mamant  Maman/"— and  after  each 
verse  a  pause,  and  slowly  and  lower  down,  with  the 
crowd  joining  in,  "Petit— tnf ant . .  .  ("  Little  boy,  dose 
your  big  blue  eyes,  for  the  bandits  are  hideous  and 
cruel,  and  they  will  kill  you  if  they  read  your  brave 
thoughts")  "ferme  tes  grands  yeux  hleua." 

The  violins  mixed  with  the  voices  of  the  maricet- 
women,  ciying  their  artichokes  and  haricots,  and 
above  them  rang— "ilnferU/  VaiUarU!  ..."  And  it 
might  have  been  the  voice  of  Paris  itself,  lying  down 
there  in  her  mist,  Paris  of  lost  Alsace  and  hopeless 
revanche,  of  ardor  and  charm  crushed  once,  as  they 
might  be  again,  as  the  voice  of  that  pale  girl  in  black, 
with  her  air  of  coming  from  lights  and  cigarette  smoke, 
and  of  these  simple  mothers  rose  above  the  noise  of 
the  street,  half  dirge,  half  battle-ciy,  while  out  beyond 
s(nnewhere  the  little  soldiers  in  red  breeches  were 
fighting,  and  the  fate  of  France  hung  in  the  balance, 
that  morning. 
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At  the  end  of  the  village  the  «»d  climbed  again  f„m 

«  .MVht^  ""'  *"!«""*«*>«  «a  the  wood,  round 
an  oM  ch4te«.,  rose  at  the  farther  end  of  these  flel<fa 

iii^^'rff^"^-*^"*  '*  ^  •  tunnel-^d  » 
tte  brow  of  the  ravine,  commanding  the  «>ad  «,d  the 

Ty^ti^,  •  '^  "^  »-«^  Hen.  evidently 
We  walked  on  down  the  road.   Below  the  northern 

«*«1  the  eullen  thunder  of  artillerjr,  aa  ft  h«i^' 
mth  the  week  of  equinoctial  rain,  puffing  o^t  <rf 
tnen,  the  homble  odor  of  d«ath. 

inf^^;!l$\'  '^^^  '°?*"«^*  *^«  ««°t  0^  *  French 

fo^7sA^ntnZ  i,^'^^  ^^^  lying  there,  fitce 
aownwwd,  on  the  field.    Then  'across  the  open  soace 

S'T'tSir'fiTr':?'  another-they  .ereZZZ 
au  over  that  field,  bnght  as  the  red  poppies  which 
were  growing  in  the  stubble  and  as  stiU 

ba^l-r™  ^^'^^  ^^^'^'  ^'  I»y  on  his 
back,  with  one  knee  raised  Uke  a  man  day4«iming 
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and  looking  up  at  the  sky.  Another  was  stretched 
stiflF,  with  both  hands  clinched  over  his  chest.  One 
lay  in  the  ditch  close  beside  us,  his  head  jammed  into 
the  mudly  bank  just  as  he  had  dived  there  in  falling; 
another  gripped  a  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  spoon  in  the 
other,  at  I  if,  perhaps,  he  might  have  tried  to  feed  him- 
self in  tie  long  hours  after  the  battle  rolled  on  and 
left  them  there. 

All  these  were  French,  but  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
thick  timber  was  a  heap— one  could  scarcely  say  of 
Germans,  so  utterly  did  the  gray,  sodden  faces  and 
sodden,  gray  uniforms  mei^ge  into  anonymity.  A 
squad  of  French  soldiers  appeared  at  a  turn  in  the 
road.  Two  officers  rode  beside  them,  and  they  were 
just  moving  off  across  the  fields  carrying  shovels  in- 
stead of  rifles.  Looking  after  them,  beyond  the  belt 
of  timber,  one  could  see  other  parties  like  theire  on  the 
distant  slopes  to  the  left,  and  here  and  there  smoke. 
Two  more  French  soldiers  appeared  pushing  a  waeel- 
barrow  filled  with  cast-off  arms.  '     boyish 

good  nature  which  never  seems  to  at  these  little 
men  in  red  and  blue,  they-  stopped  and  offAred  us  a 
few  clips  of  German  cartridges.  They  were  burying 
their  own  men,  they  said,  burning  the  Germans.  The 
dead  had  been  lying  here  for  nearly  a  fortnight  now 
while  the  battle  line  rolled  northward,  clear  across 
France. 

We  turned  back  toward  Cr6py,  passing  again 
through  the  shattered  village  of  Beta.  For  thr«e 
days  it  had  been  the  centre  of  a  battle,  the  two  forces 
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lying  outride  it  and  shelling  each  other  acn«8  the 
town.    The  main  street,  now  fuU  of  French  soldiere 

'''^  Jii"^'  *^^  "^'"^^  °°  *^«  «^  «^  the  ravine 
smaAed  and  gaping,  and  a  few  peasant  women  stood 
about,  anns  folded  patiently,  telling  each  other  over 
and  over  again  what  they  had  seen. 
Past  fields,  where  the  wheat  still  waited  to  be  stacked 

stiflf-legged  m  the  ditch  or  in  the  stubble,  we  tramped 
on  to  Cr^py^n-Valois.  The  countiy  was  emp^ 
scoured  by  the  flood  that  had  swept  across  it,  reUed 
back  again,  and  now  was  thundering,  foot  by  foot, 
forther  and  farther  below  the  homon  to  the  north, 
l^httie  hotel  across  from  the  raiht)ad  station  in 

w  I  ^.  ^?*  ^"^  *^"8^  ^*  «"•  It  ™  the 
^ical  Hdtd  de  la  Gare  of  these  little  old  towns-a 
bar  and  coffee-room  down-stairs,  where  the  proprietor 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  served  their  fleeting  guests 
a  few  chambers  up-stairs,  where  one  slept  between 
heavy  homespun  sheets  and  under  a  feather  bed 
They  were  used  to  change,  and  the  mere  coming  of 
anmes  could  not  be  permitted  to  derange  them 

Within  a  fortaiight  that  Uttle  coffee-room  of  theira 
had  been  crowded  with  English  soldiers  in  retreat; 
tiien  with  Germans-^m,  on  edge,  sure  of  being  in 
Paris  in  a  few  days;  then  with  the  same  Germans 
falhng  back,  a  trifle  dismayed  but  in  good  order,  and 
then  the  puTBuing  French.  And  now  they  were  serv- 
mg  the  men  from  the  troop-trains  that  kept  pouring 
up  toward  tiie  Aisne,  or  those  of  the  wounded  who 
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could  hobble  over  from  the  hospital  trains  that  as 
steadily  kept  pouring  down. 

Sometimes  they  coined  money,  and,  again,  when 
the  locomotive  unexpectedly  whistled,  saw  a  roomful 
of  noisy  men  go  galloping  away,  leaving  a  laugh  and 
a  few  sous  behind.  Madame  would  come  in  from  the 
kitchen,  raise  her  arms  and  sigh  something  about 
closing  their  doors,  but,  after  all,  they  knew  they 
should  keep  right  on  giving  as  long  as  they  had  any- 
thing to  give.  One  of  their  daughters,  a  stripping, 
light-hearted  colt  of  a  girl,  told  us  some  of  the  things 
they  had  seen  as  she  paused  in  the  hall  after  preparing 
our  rooms.  Her  sister  stood  beside  her,  and  together 
they  declaimed  in  an  inimitable  sort  of     ntative. 

How  the  English  soldiers  had  come  f  ad  laughing, 
and  the  young  officers  so  handsome;  but  the  German 
soldiers  wer  «U1  like  this— and  the  young  woman  gave 
a  quick  gesture  as  of  one  taking  nose  and  mouth  in 
her  hand  and  pulling  it  stiffly  down  a  bit.  The  French 
officers  and  their  men  were  like  fathers  and  .  %  but 
the  Germans  had  a  discipline  you  would  not  believe 
—she  had  seen  one  officer  strike  a  man  with  his  whip, 
she  said,  because  he  waa  not  marching  fast  enough, 
and  another,  when  a  soldier  had  come  too  near,  had 
kicked  him.  And  they  aU  thought  surely  they  were 
going  into  Paris— "Two  days  more,"  they  had  laughed 
as  they  drank  down-stairs,  "Paris,  and  then— 
caput!" 

You  can  imagine  that  gray  horde  rolling  through 
the  streets— narrow,  cobblestoned  streets,  with  steep- 
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roofed  stone  houses  and  queer  little  courts,  and  the 
au*  over  all  of  havine  been  liV*v»  ,«  /  *"«*'  «^a  tne 
irenerations  oT^  ^°  ^^^d  in  for  generations  on 
emwitions.  There  is  the  remnant  in  Ci^py  of  one  of 
the  hous^  that  used  to  belong  to  the  DukL  c^  y^fe^ 
and  at  the  end  of  one  winding  street  you  fbd  ^^^ 

cMteau.  Cta  the  outward  side  the  walls  of  the 
chAteau  garden  drop  a  sheer  thirty  or  fo^  fit  to 
the  edge  of  the  ravine.  What  a  place  to  w^t  for  .^ 
approaching  enemy,  one  thinks,  w^'i::^^!^ 

t^  ^^rt    rr  '^^^*^^  thoughTsTtoo,  frtm 
this  part  of  town  they  carefully  kept  awav     ThZ 

as  to  hve  next  door  to  a  shop  in  which  anns  were  sold 

^^  '«»?«-»  P»Kte,  one  woman  t^f^..^* 

mm  bit.  On  the  gate  of  another  house  wag  scrawled 

we  passed  the  open  wadows,  sure  enough  there  was 
the  pale  young  mother  lying  propped  up  in  M  W 
«s  she  h«l  been  when  the  Gem!aniZ,e.  Sn^otC 
door  we  read,  also  in  German  seript,  "GooTp^ri 

touohingi:onyinth.tp^"!.r^r:S::! 
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chalked  in  stiff  script  by  those  now  fighting  for  their 
lives  to  the  north  of  us  and  likely  never  to  see  their 
fatherland  again. 

Crfpy-en-Valois,  more  fortunate  than  some  of  the 
towns,  whose  mayors  were  dismissed  for  revealing  "a 
lamentable  absence  of  sang-froid,"  had  a  mayor  who 
stuck  to  his  post.  He  was  there  when  three-fourths 
of  the  village  had  fled  and,  getting  up  from  a  sick-bed 
to  receive  the  German  commander,  he  saw  that  the 
latter's  orders  were  carried  out,  and  signed  the  order 
for  the  town's  ransom  while  his  daughter  held  smelling- 
salts  under  his  nose. 

Whether  the  mayor  of  the  old  town  bf  Senlis,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Cr^py,  was  in  any  way  tactless  is 
scarcely  of  importance  now,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
him  for  he  and  the  other  hostages  were  shot,  and, 
however  Uttle  good  it  may  have  done  anybody,  he 
at  least  gave  France  his  life.  It  is  said  that  his  order 
to  the  townspeople  to  turn  in  their  arms  was  not  com- 
pletely obeyed.  It  was  also  said— and  this  several 
people  of  Senlis  told  us— that  a  few  Senegalese,  lag- 
ging behind  as  the  French  left,  fired  on  the  Germans 
as  they  approached,  and  that  it  was  possible  that  one 
or  two  excited  civilians  had  joined  in. 

Granting  that  civilians  did  fire  after  hostages  had 
been  given,  there  remains  the  question  of  reprisal. 
It  was  the  German  commander's  idea  that  Senlis 
should  be  taught  a  lesson,  and  this  consisted  of  shoot- 
ing the  mayor  and  the  hostages,  and  sacking  and 
burning  the  main  street— a  half  mile,  perhaps— from 
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^  *°JSt  "^  '«^  ""-  "rt«»  out  with  thon»gb. 
ttTi^^^u""  ••«»«  «^  house  to  house  feeLr 
theflame,  mth  petrol<»m.  and  even  bumiug ,3 
^  new  counter  house  which  rtood^  ^  one 

f»nt°'f:l?°^'  ?'''^  ««««»»  whom  we  met  in 
front  of  the  ruaied  Hfttel  du  NoM  «ud  th.t  the  Ge^ 

ST  r"  ^  ^'''  ^"-^  ""^  W«  »  «>«  cellar 
^ter  the  ««tt«  d-MW  h«i  told  them  there  w«n" 
^»^  fire  to  tte  hotel,  «d,  » I  recall  it,  shot  hin^ 
How  tree  aich  stories  are  I  cannot  say,  but  there  wai 
no  do^t  that  Senlis  had  been  punned.  TlZ 
hiJf  of  the  old  city  on  the  banks  of  the  wistful  NonZ 
-it »  a  much  huserplace  than  CrSpy,  with  a  cathedra 

■^We  been  by  a  cyclone  or  Miearthq^Jc;    n.e 
^»ten»hc  m^mer  in  which  this  was  d<^e  wm  sug- 

paraDd  to  the  one  picked  for  destruction,  neariyTZ 
door  stm  c«ried  its  chalked  order  ti  "sl^' 

One  house  spared  was  that  of  a  town  fireman.    "I've 
got  five  httle  djildren,"  he  told  the  (STsoldiel 

l^Jir-  ^""^  "^'  '•"'  fi™  y^  old:  and 
I  me:ipectmg  another."   And  thqr  went  on. 

These  were  common  sights  and  sounds  of  that  m- 
aouscom,t,y  north  of  Pari»-J«,erted,  perhaps  deT- 
d^^ffT''  ^„'"""  "ountiyside.  with  deij  ho«es, 
bits  of  broken  sheU,  anashed  bicycles  or  artiUeiy  w«r 

Along  the  level  IVench  reads,  under  their  arches  of 
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ehna  or  poplars,  covered  carts  on  tall  wheels,  drawn 
by  two  big  farm  horses  harnessed  one  behind  another, 
and  loaded  with  women,  children,  and  household 
goods,  were  beginning  to  move  northward  as  tbey 
had  moved  south  three  weeks  before.  Trains,  similariy 
packed,  were  creeping  up  to  within  eA^ehot  of  the  con- 
stant cannonading,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  trains 
that  we  had  come. 

In  Paris,  recovered  now  from  the  dismay  of  three 
weeks  before,  keen  French  imaginations  were  dafly 
turning  the  war  into  terms  of  heroism  and  sacrifice 
and  militaiy  gloiy.  Even  editors  and  play-writers 
fitting  at  the  front  were  able  to  send  back  impres- 
sions now  and  then,  and  these,  stripped  by  the 
censorship  of  names  and  dates,  became  almost  as  im- 
personal as  pages  torn  from  fiction.  Sitting  com- 
fortably at  some  caf6  table,  reading  the  pspeta  with 
morning  coffee,  one  saw  the  dawn  coming  up  over 
the  Qise  and  Aisne,  heard  the  French  "seventy-fives" 
and  the  heavy  German  siege-guns  resume  their  roar; 
saw  again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  some  hitherto 
unheard-of  little  man  flinging  away  his  life  in  one  brief 
burst  of  glory.  And  these  thrills,  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  without  sight  or  sound  of  the  concrete  facts, 
in  that  strange,  still  city  whose  usual  life  had  stopped, 
produced  at  last  a  curious  sense  of  unreality.  Meaux 
became  as  far  away  as  Waterloo,  and  one  read  words 
that  had  been  spoken  yesterday  exactly  as  one  reads 
that  the  old  guard  dies  but  never  surrenders. 

A  man  could  leave  the  Cafd  de  la  Paix  and  in  two 
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r™"  l*  "nder  fire,  wbm  killW  wa.  ..  ».«       . 
f«t  «  driving  tacfa.    AndTIJ^t^'*:''' 
•<»'»-'•»  «one  when  mr  wJT  r™"  "«»  two 

««i«ia«ddSion  ""  "^y  '"  •^'» 

'Jong  the  AifflHTCrw^  ft  h^**™  iT*" 
Aower  Mowing  ^j  ^^  \^J^-  '^^ 
condense,  doeed  their  d<Z^^  rt.  ^..°^''**« 
day  in  moumftil  ^Z,^Z  ^  ^^  "^  *^ 
quick  aeq^U  to  t,!^S^  ^J^TheT'T^T''' 
•nniee  had  fought  M^th^  .  "  "'""''  *"» 

n^ht  before.  T  w^J^  T*  f™"^  »  '"»*• 
"»*«  th«t  the  iT^  1    ^"^  '^  fi"«l  "ith 

bott.eo?^':^:i-'--,s?^tr'^'' 

their  tea.  ^        ^^^  ^^  ^o*  ^ater  for 

of  the  ehoulS^et^*'  ^  >»"«  «»d  «  swing 

w.toh.the^'SfKS-'-reoS 
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pang.  What  grotesque  irony  that  men  like  theee, 
who  in  times  when  war  was  man's  nonnal  business 
might  have  fought  their  way  through,  must  now, 
with  all  the  diseased  and  hopeless  bodies  encumbering 
the  earth,  be  cut  off  by  a  mere  wad  of  unthinkins 
lead! 

All  that  night  it  rained,  and,  through  the  rain  and 
dark,  trains  kept  pouring  on  up  into  the  terrible  north. 
Once  I  heard  cattle  lowing  as  their  cars  clanked  past, 
and  again,  in  the  gloomy  clairvoyance  of  night,  saw 
the  faces  on  the  field  at  Betz,  beaten  on  by  the  rain 
that  had  beaten  them  for  days.  And  just  before  a 
feeble  daylight  returned  again,  the  steady  rumble  of 
artillery. 

After  noon  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds,  and  we 
started  on  foot  for  Villers-Cotterets,  some  fifteen 
kilometres  away.  The  hard  macadam  road  was  no 
more  than  dampened,  and  ambulances  and  motor- 
trucks went  scooting  by  as  on  a  city  street.  Oc- 
casionally there  was  an  abandoned  trench,  once  a 
broken  caisson,  and  the  wreck  of  an  aeroplane,  but 
the  wheat  was  harvested  and  stacked.  Beyond  Vau- 
moise  the  country  grew  more  hilly,  and  the  caves  and 
quarries,  which  the  Germans  were  making  such  ef- 
fective use  of  along  the  Aisne,  b^an  to  appear. 

And  all  this  time  the  cannon  were  thundering— so 
close  that  it  seemed  each  hilltop  would  bring  them 
into  view,  and  as  the  detonation  puffed  across  the 
landscape,  one  even  fancied  one  could  fed  the  con- 
cussion in  one's  ear.    Up  from  a  field  ahead  of  us  an 
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^V^.;irT^' ^/~°^  ti°»e  to  time  he^tuX 
saw.     ^Mf/   Leave  it  aH  to  me  I"  ^ 

young  Orfo«i  nuTWtL  f o?Sri:°  ™'"°««»^ 

waiimg  for  hu  r^gmjent.   Acran 
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the  table,  a  h^%  French  dragoon,  just  in  from  the  firing- 
line,  his  hon  jtail  hehnet  on  the  chair  besde  him,  was 
also  dining.  This  man  was  as  different  from  the  little 
infantrymen  we  had  so  often  seen  as  the  air  of  that 
town  was  different  from  deserted  Paris.  Just  as  he 
was,  he  might  have  stepped— or  ridden,  rather— from 
some  cavahy  charge  by  Meissonier  or  Detaille,*  a 
splendid  fellow— head  to  epvm,  all  soldier. 

After  weeks  of  newspaper  rhetoric  and  windy  civil- 
ian partisanship,  it  was  like  water  in  the  desert  to 
listen  to  him— straight  talk  from  a  professional  fitt- 
ing man,  modest,  level-headed,  and,  like  most  fight- 
ing men,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  stay  at  home 
and  write  about  fighting,  ready  to  give  a  brave  enemy 
his  due.  The  Gennan  retirement  was  not  at  all  a  rout. 
When  an  anny  is  in  flight  it  leaves  baggage  and  equip- 
ment behind,  guns  in  the  mud.  The  Germans  had 
left  very  little;  they  were  falling  back  in  good  oixier. 
Their  soldiers  were  good  fighters,  especially  when 
weD  led.  They  might  lack  the  individual  initiative 
of  Frenchmen,  the  nervous  energy  with  which  French- 
men would  keep  on  fighting  after  mere  bone  and 
muscle  had  had  enou^,  but  they  had  plenty  of  cour- 
age. Their  officers— the  dragoon  paused.  Yesterday, 
he  said,  they  had  run  into  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The 
German  officer  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  and  in- 
stead they  wavered  and  started  to  fall  back.  He 
ttuned  on  them.  "Schweinhundel"  he  shouted  after 
them,  and,  flinging  his  horse  about,  cb  -^  alone, 
straight  at  the  French  lances. 
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^KOl  hin?"  .deed  the  ««,  at  ft,  he«l  ,f  th, 

m.  WM  -ie  ran  a  hand  round  a  weather-beaten^k 
«  tf  to  miggest  the  other's  weU-m^le  facT-mon^e 
m  hia  eye-and  he  never  let  go  of  it  until  it  hnZ 
lance  through  his  heart."  <"  »  ^t^  •*  f eB  off-a 

m.^^T  '*"'  '^  secret^rvice  men  entered   de- 

F^Kng'C^t'wToISrt^L^tf 

few  doors,  entered  a  courtyani  full  of  cavalry  hones 

^  S"  X^r''  clanldng^^rd 
^...^ ,       J-     "^  **»™st  a  heavy  key  into  a  lock 

a/f^rhot^  -  ^'^ » -p*^  - 

«.e  foot  of  the  bed,  and  adioiniTon^^^rT'dr 
"g-room  with  pomades  and  perfumee  and  nm7t 

«~pa«on^w.s  beyond  finc^  out^AtZ^mL'T 
mth  mitaiy  motoMracks  rumbling  past  <Xde 
soldiers  coming  and  lohur  in  tk.  »„,.2      j\  °""'""'> 
•bout  m  the  room  overheads  extension  of  Jto 
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adjoining  house— one  scarcely  thought  of  trying  to 
find  out.  One  merely  accepted  it,  enchained  by  that 
uplifted  finger  and  "Leave  it  to  me!"  For  a  time 
we  talked  under  the  dining-room  light,  with  doors 
bolted  and  wooden  shutters  on  street  and  courtyard 
closed,  as  if  we  were  conq)irators  in  Russian  melo- 
drama, and  then  we  slept. 

The  Germans  were  evidently  much  nearer  than 
Paris  had  supposed,  and  we  ediould  not  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  find  them  in  the  streets  next 
morning.  It  was  an  Algeria,!  horseman,  however, 
muffled  up  i'  his  dingy  white  and  looking  rather 
chilly,  who  was  riding  past  the  window  as  I  first 
looked  out. 

We  went  to  the  Mairie — ^not  the  grandfatherly  old 
mayor  this  time,  but  a  sharp-eyed  special  commis- 
sioner of  police. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  when  we  had  put  our  case, 
"you  want  to  get  as  near  the  front  as  possible." 
True,  I  answered,  we  did. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  gesture  at  once  final  and 
whoUy  French,  "you  are  already  farther  than  thtt. 
You  are  inside  the  lines."  He  crowed  out  the  safe- 
conduct  and  on  the  laissez-passer  wrote:  "Good  for 
immediate  return  to  Paris,"  and  carefully  set  down 
the  date.  Half  an  hour  later  we  were  well  on  the 
road  to  Cr6py,  with  the  thunder  which  had  drawn  us 
hither  rolling  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  north. 
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from,  not  toward,  the  front.    The  Queen  Zt  mZ 
»~n,  w„         in  the  Hotel  St.  Anfc^^^t 

•no  looKM  out.  It  was  a  moonlight  nieht  dmu.  .  J 
cold,  and  there  alone  the  Ou.;*  S^  .  ^ 
»d  of  the  street,  wi?an  L^h,  tf^f^  **  «» 
B^,  battered  and  won.  l7:^tA^ 
weekB  of  hopeIe«  fighting;  cavah^en  o^tStS 
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horses,  artillerymen,  heads  sunk  on  their  chests, 
drowsing  on  their  lurching  caissons;  the  patient  little 
footnsoldiers,  rifles  slung  across  their  shoulders,  scuf- 
fling along  in  their  heavy  overcoats. 

In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  tall  old  houses  a  few 
people  came  out  and  stood  there  watching  rilently, 
and,  as  one  felt,  in  a  sort  of  despair.  All  night  long 
men  were  marching  by— and  in  London  they  were 
still  reading  that  it  was  but  a  "demonstration"  the 
Germans  were  engaged  in— down  the  quay  and  across 
the  pontoon  bridge — ^the  only  way  over  the  Scheldt — 
over  to  the  Tdte-de-Flandres  and  the  road  to  Ghent. 
They  were  strung  along  the  street  next  morning, 
boots  mud-covered,  mud-stained,  intrenching  shovels 
hanging  to  their  belts,  faces  unshaven  for  w^eks,  just 
as  they  had  come  from  the  trenches;  yet  still  patient 
and  cheerful,  with  that  unshakable  Flemish  good 
cheer.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  retreat;  they 
might  be  swinging  round  to  the  south  and  St.  Nicholas 
to  attack  the  Gennan  flank.  .  .  . 

But  before  they  had  crossed,  another  army,  a  civil- 
ian anny,  flowed  down  on  and  over  the  quay.  For  a 
week  people  had  been  leaving  Antwerp,  now  the  gen- 
eral flight  b^an.  From  villages  to  the  east  and  south- 
east, from  the  city  itself,  people  came  pouring  down. 
In  wagons  drawn  by  huge  Belgian  draft-horoes,  in 
carts  pulled  by  the  captivating  Belgian  work  dogs, 
panting  mightily  and  digging  their  paws  into  the 
slippery  cobbles;  on  foot,  leading  little  children  and 
carrying  babies  and  dolls  and  canaries  and  great 
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bundles  of  dothes  and  household  things  wraoned  in 
"heeta,  they  «uged  tow«.l  that  one  fJ^Z 
•M  the  crowded  feny-boats.    I  saw  one^  wmST 

worit  m  the  fidds,  yet  with  a  fine,  wdl-made  face 
pushnig  a  groaning  whedbam>w.  A  strap  wZ  f^ 
te  handles  over  her  shoulder,  and,  st^pp^  tw 
«^  then  to  «k  the  news,  she  would  sUp  off  thfa  Z- 
n«»,  gossip  for  a  time,  then  push  on  agam  Ct 
^tonoon  under  my  window  then,  was  alT  w«oJ 

WUe  tow-headed  children,  none  more  than  ait  or 
ten  and  several  ahnost  babies  in  arm.    By  ^side 
of  tte  wagon  a  man,  evidently  father  of  some  om™ 
B^  buttering  the  end  of  a  huge  ™und  Z  °  tZ 
^cuttjng  off  sKce  after  sKce,  which  the  oId«  S 

dren  broke  and  distributed  to  the  little  ones  IVo 
«3  were  tied  to  the  back  of  the  wagonld  fte 
mans  wife  squatted  there  milking  the^  ^alon^ 
the  w  and  in  the  streets  lead4  into  t  Ze^ 
^  hke  this-ha™l<«s,  hdpless,  hL-worlL^^ 
gomg  they  knew  not  where.  TTieentr^nte 
bn<j5e  was  soon  d«,k«l   One  went  away  ^rretoi^rf 

or  pymg  a  htUe  of  thew  predous  hay  to  the  horaes 
qmeay  waitmg  thdr  turn  while  the  cannon  wS 

^^^  '"»  ^  "•»-  ^^  o"  «>unt' 
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From  a  photoumpk  atptp-iglu  bf  Vndtrmixl  iT  CadninKKi. 

Bursting  sheila  on  the  outskirts  of  Antwerp.    Smoke  from  burning  petrol- 
tanks  in  the  distance. 


Fnmaphototnpltnpiirightlni  Undtrwvoq  i»  VmUnnod. 

Belgian  peasants  fleeing  before  the  German  advance. 
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That  afternoon  I  walked  up-town  through  the 
shuttered,  sflent  streets— dlent  but  for  that  incessant 
rumbling  in  the  southeast  and  the  occasional  honk- 
ing flight  of  some  military  automobile— to  two  of  the 
hospitals.  In  one,  a  British  hospital  on  the  Boule- 
vard Leopold,  the  doctor  in  chai^  was  absent  for 
the  moment,  and  there  was  no  one  to  answer  my  oflfer 
of  occasional  help  if  an  outsider  could  be  of  use.  As 
I  sat  waiting  a  tall,  brisk  Englishwoman,  in  nuree's 
uniform,  came  up  and  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  told 
her. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  in  her  crisp,  English  voice, 
without  further  ado,  "will  you  help  me  with  a  leg?" 

She  led  the  way  into  her  ward,  and  there  we  con- 
trived between  us  to  bandage  and  slip  a  board  and 
pillow  under  a  fractured  thigh.  Between  whispers  of 
"Couragel  Couragel"  to  the  Belgian  soldier,  she  said 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  British  general  and  had 
two  sons  in  the  army,  and  a  third— "Poor  boy!"  she 
murmured,  more  to  him  than  to  me— on  one  of  the 
ships  in  the  North  Sea.  I  arranged  to  come  back  next 
morning  to  help  with  the  lifting,  and  went  on  to  an- 
other hospital  in  the  Rue  Nerviens,  to  find  that  little 
English  lady  who  crossed  with  me  in  the  Ostend  boat 
in  August  on  the  way  to  her  sister's  hospital  in  Ant- 
werp. 

Here  in  the  quiet  wards  she  had  been  working  while 
the  Germans  swept  down  on  Paris  and  were  rolled 
back  again,  and  while  the  little  nation  which  she  and 
her  sister  loved  so  well  was  being  clubbed  to  its  knees. 
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Louvain,  li^,  Malines,  Namur-^haptere  in  all  the 
long,  pitiless  stoiy  were  lying  there  in  the  narrow 
iron  beds.    There  were  men  with  faces  chewed  by 
ahrapnel,  men  burned  in  the  explosion  of  the  powder 
magaane  at  Fort  Waelhem,  when  the  attack  on  Ant- 
weip  began-^dragged  out  from  the  undei^round  pa». 
8ap  m  which  the  garrison  had  sought  momentary 
refuge  and  where  most  of  them  were  kiUed,  burned, 
and   blackened.     One   strong,    good-looking   yomig 
fdlow    able  to  eat  and  live  apparently,  was  shot 
through  the  temples  and  blind  in  both  eyes.    It  was 
the  hour  for  carrying  those  weU  enough  to  stand  it 
out  mto  the  court  and  giving  them  their  afternoon's 
amng  and  smoke.    One  had  lost  an  aim,  another,  a 
whimsical  young  Belgian,  had  only  the  stump  of  a 

!2  u  ^®°  "^^  "^""^  to  lift  him  back  into  his 
bed,  he  said  he  had  a  better  way  than  that.  So  he 
put  his  anns  round  my  neck  and  showed  me  how 
to  take  hun  by  the  back  and  the  weU  leg. 

"Bmrhe  said,  and  again  "Bont"  when  I  let  him 
down,  and  then,  reaching  out  and  patting  me  on  the 
back,  "5an/"  he  smiled  again. 

That  night,  behind  drawn  curtains  which  admitted 
no  hght  to  the  street,  we  dined  peacefully  and  weU 
and,  except  for  this  unwonted  seclusion,  just  outside 
which  were  the  black  streets  and  still  the  endless  pro- 
c^on  of  carts  and  wagons  and  shivering  people,  one 
might  have  foi^gotten,  in  that  cheeif uUy  lighted  room 
that  we  were  not  in  times  of  peace.  We  even  loitered 
over  a  grate  fire  before  going  to  bed,  and  talked  in 
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drowBy  and  almost  indiflferent  fashion  of  whether  it 
was  absolutely  sure  that  the  Gennans  were  trying  to 
take  the  town. 

It  was  almost  exactly  midnight  that  I  found  myself 
hstening,  half  awake,  to  the  familiar  sound  of  distant 
cannon.  One  had  come  to  think  of  it,  ahnost,  as 
nothing  but  a  sound;  and  to  listen  with  a  detached 
and  not  unpleasant  interest  as  a  man  tucked  com- 
fortably in  bed  foUows  a  roU  of  thunder  to  its  end  or 
listens  to  the  fall  of  rain. 

It  struck  me  suddenly  that  there  was  something 
new  about  this  sound;  I  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen,  and 
at  that  instant  a  far-off,  suUen  "Boom !"  was  followed 
by  a  crash  as  if  Ughtning  had  struck  a  house  a  little 
way  down  the  street.  As  I  hurried  to  the  window 
there  came  another  far-off  detonation,  a  curious  wafl- 
mg  whistle  swept  across  the  sky,  and  over  behind  the 
roofs  to  the  left  there  was  another  crash. 

One  after  another  they  came,  at  intervals  of  half 
a  minute,  or  screaming  on  each  other's  heels  as  if 
racing  to  their  goal.  And  then  the  crash  or,  if  farther 
away,  muffled  explosion  as  another  nwf  toppled  in 
or  cornice  dropped  off,  as  a  house  made  of  canvas 
drops  to  pieces  in  a  play. 

The  effect  of  those  unearthly  wails,  suddenly  sing- 
ing in  across  country  in  the  dead  of  night  from  six- 
eight— ten  miles  away— Heaven  knows  where— was, 
as  the  Gennans  intended  it  to  be,  tremendous.  It  is 
not  easy  to  describe  nor  to  be  imagined  by  those  who 
had  not  lived  in  that  threatened  city— the  last  Bel- 
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gian  stronghold— and  felt  that  vast,  unseen  power 
rolling  nearer  and  nearer.    And  now,  aU  at  once,  it 
was  here,  materialized,  demoniacal,  a  flying  death, 
swooping  across  the  dark  into  your  veiy  room. 

It  was  like  one  of  those  dreams  in  which  you  cannot 
stir  from  your  tracks,  and  meanwhile  "Boom.  .  .  . 
Tzee-ee-ee^ /"—is  this  one  meant  for  you? 

Already  there  was  a  patter  of  feet  in  the  dark,  and 
people  with  white  bundles  on  their  backs  went  stum- 
bling by  toward  the  river  and  the  bridge.  Motors 
came  honking  down  from  the  inner  streets,  and  the 
quay,  which  had  begun  to  clear  by  this  time,  was 
again  jammed.  I  threw  on  some  clothes,  hurried  to 
the  street.  A  rank  smell  of  kerosene  hung  in  the  air; 
presently  a  petrol  shell  burst  to  the  southward,  light^ 
ing  up  the  sky  for  an  instant  like  the  flare  from  a  blast- 
furnace, and  a  few  moments  later  there  showed  over 
the  roofs  the  flames  of  the  firet  fire. 

Although  we  could  hear  the  wafl  of  shells  flying 
across  their  wide  parabola  both  into  the  town  and 
out  from  the  first  ring  of  forts,  few  buret  in  our  part 
of  the  city  that  night,  and  we  walked  up  as  far  as  the 
cathedral  without  seeing  anything  but  black  and 
silent  streets.  Every  one  in  the  hotel  was  up  and 
dressed  by  this  time.  Some  were  for  leaving  at  once; 
one  family,  piloted  by  the  comfortable  Belgian 
servants— far  cooler  than  any  one  else— went  to  the 
ceUar,  some  gathered  about  the  grate  in  the  writing- 
room  to  watch  the  night  out;  the  rest  of  us  went 
back  to  bed. 
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There  wasn't  much  deep  for  any  one  that  night. 
The  bombardment  kept  on  untfl  morning,  lulled 
slightly,  as  if  the  enemy  might  be  taking  breakfast, 
then  it  continued  into  the  next  day.  And  now  the 
city— a  busy  city  of  neariy  four  hundred  thousand 
people— emptied  itself  in  earnest.  Citizens  and  sol- 
diers, field-guns,  mot. --trucks,  wheelbarrows,  dog- 
carts, hay-ricks,  baby-carriages,  droves  of  people  on 
foot,  all  flowing  down  to  the  Scheldt,  the  ferries,  and 
the  bridge.  They  poured  into  coal  bai^;e8,  filling  the 
yawning  black  holes  as  Africans  used  to  fill  slave-ships, 
into  launches  and  tugs,  and  along  the  roads  leading 
down  the  river  and  southwestwarxi  toward  Ostend. 

One  thought  with  a  shudder  of  what  would  hi^pen 
if  the  Germans  dropped  a  few  of  their  shells  into  that 
helpless  mob,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
they  did  not,  although  retreating  Belgian  soldiere 
were  a  part  of  it,  and  one  of  the  German  aeroplanes, 
a  mere  epeck  against  the  blue,  was  looking  calmly 
down  overhead.  Nor  did  they  touch  the  cathedral, 
and  their  agreement  not  to  shell  any  of  the  buildings 
previously  pointed  out  on  a  map  delivered  to  them 
through  the  American  Legation  seemed  to  be  observed. 
Down  through  that  mass  of  fugitives  pushed  a 
London  motor-bus  ambulance  with  several  wounded 
British  soldiers,  one  of  them  sitting  upright,  support- 
ing with  his  right  hand  a  left  arm,  the  biceps,  bound 
in  a  blood-soaked  tourniquet,  half  torn  away.  They 
had  come  in  from  the  trenches,  where  their  comrades 
were  now  waiting,  with  their  helpless  little  rifles,  for 
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an  enemy,  mfles  away,  who  lay  back  at  his  ease  and 
pounded  them  with  his  big  guns.  I  asked  them  how 
things  were  going,  and  they  said  not  very  well.  They 
could  only  wait  until  the  Gennan  aeropkmes  had 
given  the  range  and  the  trenches  became  too  hot, 
then  fall  back,  dig  themselves  in,  and  play  the  same 
game  over  again. 

Following  them  was  a  hospital-service  motorcar, 
driven  by  a  Belgian  soldier  and  in  charge  of  a  young 
British  oflScer.  It  was  his  present  duty  to  motor 
from  trench  to  trench  across  the  zone  of  fire,  with  the 
London  bus  trailing  behind,  and  pick  up  wounded. 
It  wasn't  a  particularly  pleasant  job,  he  said,  jerking 
his  head  toward  the  distant  firing,  and  frankly  he 
wasn't  keen  about  it.  We  talked  for  some  time, 
eveiy  one  talked  to  every  one  else  in  Antwerp  thai 
morning,  and  when  he  started  out  again  I  asked  him 
to  give  me  a  lift  to  the  edge  of  town. 

Quickly  we  raced  through  the  Place  de  Meir  and 
the  deserted  streets  of  the  politer  part  of  Antweip, 
where,  the  night  before,  moot  of  the  shells  had  fallen. 
We  went  crackling  over  broken  glass,  past  gaping 
cornices  and  holes  in  the  pavement,  five  feet  across 
and  three  feet  deep,  and  once  passed  a  house  quietly 
burning  away  with  none  to  so  much  as  watch  the 
fire.  The  city  wall,  along  which  are  the  first  line  of 
forts,  drew  near,  then  the  tunnel  passing  under  it,  and 
we  went  through  without  pausing  and  on  down  the 
road  to  MaJines.  We  were  beyond  the  town  now, 
bowling  rapidly  out  into  the  flat  Belgian  country, 
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»nd,  clinging  there  to  the  running-board  with  the 
October  wind  blowing  quite  through  a  thin  flannel 
iuit,  it  suddenly  came  over  me  that  things  had  moved 
very  fast  in  the  last  five  minutes,  anJ  that  all  at  once, 
in  some  unexpected  fashion,  aU  that  o'/ooidb-  bin  or 
of  laissez-paasers,  sauf-conduita,  aini  .^o  en,  hed  been 
swept  aside,  and,  quite  as  if  it  wore  tiii  mort  ordinary 
thing  in  the  world,  I  was  spinTuiig  cut  to  thu+  alnia-^t 
mythical  "front." 

Front,  indeed  I  It  was  two  fronts.  T  >ei-e  was  an 
explosion  just  behind  us,  a  hideous  noise  <  ,hnad, 
as  if  the  whole  zenith  had  somehow  bt«i:  rpped  across 
like  a  tightly  stretched  piece  of  ailk,  and  a  sheU  from 
the  Belgian  fort  under  which  we  had  just  passed  went 
hurtling  down  long  aisles  of  air— farther— farther— 
4»  end  in  a  faint  detonation  miles  away. 

Out  of  sight  in  front  of  us,  there  was  an  answer- 
ing thud,  and— "Tzee-ee-ee-er-r^-Bang  r— a,  German 
shell  had  gone  over  us  and  burst  behind  the  Belgian 
fort.  Under  this  gigantic  antiphony  the  motor-car 
raced  along,  curiously  small  and  irrelevant  on  that 
empty  country  road. 

We  passed  great  holes  freshly  made,  neatly  blown 
out  of  the  macadam,  then  a  dead  horee.  There  were 
plenty  of  dead  horses  along  the  roads  in  France,  but 
they  had  been  so  for  days.  This  one's  blood  was  not 
yet  dry,  and  the  sheU  that  had  torn  the  great  rip  in 
its  chest  must  have  struck  here  this  morning. 

We  turned  into  the  avenue  of  trees  leading  up  to 
an  empty  chAte&u,  a  field-hospital  until  a  few  houre 
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before.  Mattresses  and  bandages  littered  the  de- 
serted room,  aud  an  electric  chandelier  was  still  burn- 
ing. The  young  officer  pointed  to  some  trenches  in 
the  garden.  "I  had  those  dug  to  put  the  wounded  in 
in  case  we  had  to  hold  the  place/'  he  said.  "It  was 
getting  pretty  hot." 

There  was  nothing  here  now,  however,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  the  London  bus  with  its  obedient  enlisted 
men  doing  duty  as  ambulance  orderlies,  we  motored 
a  mile  or  so  farther  on  to  the  nearest  trench.  It  was 
in  an  orchard  beside  a  brick  farmhouse  with  a  vista 
in  front  of  barbed-wire  entanglement  and  a  carefully 
cleaned  firing  field  stretching  out  to  a  village  and 
trees  about  half  a  mile  away.  They  had  looked  very 
interesting  and  difficult,  those  barbed-wire  mazes  and 
suburbs,  ruthlessly  swept  of  trees  and  houses,  when 
I  had  seen  the  Belgians  preparing  for  the  siege  six 
weeks  before,  and  they  were  to  be  of  about  as  much 
practical  use  now  as  pictures  on  a  wall. 

There  are,  it  will  be  recalled,  three  lines  of  forts 
about  Antwerp — ^the  inner  one,  corresponding  to  the 
city's  wall;  a  middle  one  a  few  miles  farther  out, 
where  the  British  now  were;  and  the  outer  line,  which 
the  enemy  had  aheady  passed.  Their  artillery  was 
hidden  far  over  behind  the  horizon  trees,  and  the 
British  marines  and  naval-reserve  men  who  manned 
these  trenches  could  only  wait  there,  rifle  in  hand, 
for  an  enemy  that  would  not  come,  while  a  captive 
balloon  a  mile  or  two  away  to  the  eastward  and  an 
aeroplane  sailing  far  overhead  gave  the  ranges,  and 
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they  waited  for  the  shrapnel  to  buret.  The  trenches 
were  hasty  affaire,  narrow  and  shoulder-deep,  very 
like  trenches  for  gas  or  water  pipes,  and  reasonably 
safe  except  when  a  shell  burst  directly  overhead.  One 
had  struck  that  i&oming  just  on  the  inner  rim  of  the 
trench,  blown  out  one  of  those  crater-like  holes,  and 
discharged  all  its  shrapnel  backward  across  the  trench 
and  into  one  of  the  heavy  timbere  supporting  a  bomb- 
proof roof.  A  raincoat  hanging  to  a  nail  in  this  timber 
was  Uterally  shot  to  shreds.  "  That's  where  I  was  stand- 
ing," said  the  young  lieutenant  in  command,  point- 
ing with  a  dry  smile  to  a  spot  not  more  than  a  yard 
from  where  the  shell  had  burst. 

Half  a  dozen  young  fellows,  crouched  there  in  the 
bomb-proof,  looked  out  at  us  and  grinned.  They 
were  brand-new  soldiere,  some  of  them,  boys  from 
the  London  streets  who  had  answered  the  thrilling 
postere  and  signs,  "Your  King  and  Country  Need 
You,"  and  been  sent  on  this  ill-fated  expedition  for 
their  first  sight  of  war.  The  London  papers  are  talk- 
ing about  it  as  I  am  writing  this — ^how  this  handful 
of  nine  thousand  men,  part  of  them  recruits  who 
scarcely  knew  one  end  of  a  rifle  from  another,  were 
flung  across  the  Channel  on  Sunday  night  and  rushed 
up  to  the  front  to  be  shot,  at  and  rushed  back  again. 
I  did  not  know  this  then,  but  wondered  if  this  was 
what  they  had  dreamed  of— squatting  helplessly  in 
a  ditch  until  another  order  came  to  retire — ^when  they 
swung  through  the  London  streets  singing  "It's  a 
long,  long  way  to  Tipperary"  two  months  before. 
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Yet  not  one  of  the  youngest  and  the  greenest 
showed  the  least  nervousness  as  they  waited  there 
in  that  melancholy  little  orchard  under  the  incessant 
scream  of  shells.  That  unshakable  British  coolness, 
part  sheer  pluck,  part  a  sort  of  lack  of  imagination, 
perhaps,  or  at  least  of  "nerves,"  left  them  as  calm 
and  casual  as  if  they  were  but  drilling  on  the  turf  of 
Hyde  Park.  And  with  it  persisted  that  almost  equally 
unshakable  sense  of  class,  that  touching  confidence  in 
one's  superiors — ^the  young  clerk's  or  mechanic's  in- 
born conviction  that  whatever  that  smart,  clean-cut, 
imperturbable  young  officer  does  and  says  must  in- 
evitably be  right— at  least,  that  if  he  is  cool  and  serene 
you  must,  if  the  skies  fall,  be  cool  and  serene  too. 

We  met  one  young  fellow  as  we  walked  through  an 
empty  lateral  leading  to  a  bomb-proof  prepared  for 
wounded,  and  the  ambulance  officer  asked  him  sharply 
how  things  had  been  going  that  morning. 

"Oh,  very  wdl,  sir,"  he  said  with  the  most  respect- 
ful good  humor,  though  a  shell  bursting  just  then  a 
stone's  throw  beyond  the  orchard  made  both  of  us 
duck  our  heads.  "A  bit  hot,  sir,  about  nine  o'clock, 
but  only  one  man  hurt.  They  do  seem  to  know  just 
where  we  are,  sir;  but  wait  till  their  infantiy  comes 
up — ^we'll  clean  them  out  right  enough,  sir." 

And,  if  he  had  been  ordered  to  stay  there  and  hold 
the  trench  alone,  one  could  imagine  him  saying,  in 
that  same  tone  of  deference  and  chipper  good  humor, 
"Yes,  sir;  thank  you,  sir,"  and  staying,  too,  till  the 
cows  came  home. 
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We  motored  down  the  line  to  another  trench— this 
one  along  a  road  with  fields  in  front  and,  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  behind,  a  clump  of  trees  which  masked 
a  Belgian  battery.  The  officer  here,  a  tall,  upstand- 
ing, gravely  handsome  young  man,  with  a  deep, 
strong,  slightly  humorous  voice,  and  the  air  of  one 
both  bom  to  and  used  to  command— the  best  type  of 
navy  man— came  over  to  meet  us,  rather  glad,  it 
seemed,  to  see  some  one.  'The  ambulance  officer  had 
just  started  to  speak  when  there  was  a  roar  from  the 
clump  of  trees,  at  the  same  instant  an  explosion  di- 
rectly overhead,  and  an  ugly  chunk  of  iron— a  bit  of 
broken  casing  from  a  shrapnel  shell— plunged  at  our 
very  feet.  The  shell  had  been  wrongly  timed  and  ex- 
ploded prematurely. 

"I  say  I"  the  lieutenant  called  out  to  a  Belgian 
officer  standing  not  far  away,  "can't  you  telephone 
over  to  your  people  to  stop  that?  That's  the  third 
time  we've  been  nearly  hit  by  their  shrapnel  this 
morning.  After  all"— he  turned  to  us  with  the  air 
of  apologizing  somewhat  for  his  display  of  irritation— 
"it's  quite  annoying  enough  here  without  that,  you 
know." 

It  was,  indeed,  annoying— very.  The  trenches 
were  not  under  fire  in  the  sense  that  the  enemy  were 
making  a  pendstent  effort  to  clear  them  out,  but  they 
were  in  the  zone  of  fire,  their  range  was  known,  and 
there  was  no  telling,  when  that  distant  boom  thudded 
across  the  fields,  whether  that  particular  shell  might 
be  intended  for  them  or  for  somebody's  house  in  town. 
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We  could  see  in  the  diBtance  their  ci^jtive  balloon, 
and  there  were  a  couple  of  acouta,  the  oflficer  aaid, 
in  a  tower  in  the  village,  not  much  mrae  timn  half 
a  mile  away.  He  pointed  to  the  spotacrooB  the  barbed 
wire.  "We've  been  trying  to  get  them  for  the  Imt 
half-hour." 

We  left  them  engaged  in  this  interesting  distraction, 
the  little  riflessnape  in  all  that  mighty  thundering 
seeming  only  to  accent  the  loneliness  and  helpksBnen 
of  their  position,  and  spun  on  down  the  traweree 
road,  toward  another  trench.    The  progress  of  the 
motor  seemed  slow  and  disappointing.    Not  that  the 
spot  a  quarter  (rf  a  mile  off  was  at  all  less  likely  to 
be  hit,  yet  one  felt  conscious  of  a  growing  desire  to 
be  somewhere  else.   And,  though  I  took  off  my  hat  to 
keep  it  from  blowing  oflf,  I  found  thst  every  time  a 
shell  went  over  I  promptly  put  it  on  again,  indicate 
ing,  one  suspected,  a  decline  in  what  ihB  military  ex- 
perts call  morale. 

As  we  bowled  down  the  road  toward  a  group  of 
brick  houses  on  the  left,  a  shell  passed  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  in  front  of  us  and  through  the  side  of  one 
of  these  houses  as  easily  as  a  cireus  rider  pops  through 
a  tissue-paper  hoop.  Ahnost  at  the  same  instant 
another  exploded— where,  I  haven't  the  least  idea, 
except  that  the  dust  from  it  hit  us  in  the  face.  The 
motor  rolled  smoothly  along  meanwhile,  and  the  Bel- 
gian soldier  driving  it  stared  as  imperturbably  ahead 
of  him  as  if  he  were  back  at  Antwerp  on  the  seat  of 
his  taxicab. 
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You  get  used  to  shells  in  time,  it  seems,  and,  de- 
ciding that  you  either  are  or  are  not  going  to  be  hit, 
diaMB  responsibility  and  leave  it  aU  to  fate.  I  must 
admit  that  in  my  brief  e}^>erience  I  was  not  able  to 
arrive  at  this  restful  state.  We  reached  at  last  the 
city  gate  through  vrbich  we  had  left  Antwerp,  and 
the  motor  came  to  a  stop  just  at  the  inner  edge  of  the 
passage  under  the  fort,  and  I  said  good-by  to  the 
young  Englishman  ere  he  started  back  for  the  trenches 
again. 

"Well,"  he  called  after  me  as  I  started  across  the 
open  space  between  the  gate  and  the  houses,  a  stone's 
throw  away,  "you've  had  an  experience  anyway." 

I  was  just  about  to  answer  that  undoubtedly  I  had 
when— "Tzee-ee-ee-er-r"— a  shell  just  cleared  the  ram- 
parts over  our  heads  and  disappeared  in  the  side  of  a 
house  directly  in  front  of  us  with  a  roar  and  a  geyser 
of  dust.  Neither  the  motor  nor  a  guest's  duty  now 
detained  me,  and,  waving  him  good-by,  I  turned  at 
right  angles  and  made  with  true  civilian  speed  for  the 
shelter  of  a  side  street. 

The  shells  all  appeared  to  be  coming  from  a  south- 
east direction,  and  in  the  lee  of  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street  one  was  reasonably  protected.  Keep- 
ing close  to  the  house-fronts  and  dodging— rather 
absurdly,  no  doubt— into  doorways  when  that  wailing 
whistle  came  up  from  behind,  I  went  zigzagging 
through  the  deserted  city  toward  the  hotel  on  the 
other  side  of  town. 
It  was  such  a  progress  as  one  might  make  in  some 
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fantastic  nightmare-as  the  hero  of  some  eerie  piece 
of  fiction  about  the  Last  Man  in  the  Worid.  Street 
after  street,  with  doore  locked,  shutters  closed,  sand- 
bags, mattresses,  or  little  heaps  of  earth  piled  over 
ceUar  windows;  streets  in  which  the  only  sound  was 
that  of  one's  own  feet,  where  the  loneliness  was  made 
more  lonely  by  some  forgotten  dog  cringing  against 
the  closed  door  and  barking  nervously  as  one  hurried 
past. 

Here,  where  most  of  the  shells  had  fallen  the  pre- 
ceding night,  nearly  all  the  houses  were  empty.    Yet 
occasionally  one  caught  sight  of  faces  peering  up  from 
basement  windows  or  of  some  stubborn  householder 
standing  in  his  southern  doorway  staring  into  space. 
Once  I  passed  a  woman  bound  away  from,  instead  of 
toward,  the  river  with  her  big  bundle;  and  once  an 
open  carriage  with  a  family  in  it  driving,  with  pe- 
culiarly Flemish  composure,  toward  the  quay,  and  as 
I  hurried  past  the  park,  along  the  Avenue  Van  Dyck— 
where  fresh  craters  made  by  exploding  shells  had  been 
dug  in  the  turf— the  swans,  still  floating  on  the  Uttle 
lake,  placidly  dipped  their  white  necks  under  water 
as  if  it  were  a  quiet  morning  in  May. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  sheU's  wail  swung  over  its 
long  parabola,  there  came  with  the  detonation,  across 
the  roofs,  the  rumble  of  falling  masonry.  Once  I 
passed  a  house  quietly  burning,  and  on  the  pavement 
were  lopped-off  trees.  The  impartiality  with  which 
those  far-off  gunners  distributed  their  attentions  was 
disconcerting.     Peering  down   one  of  the   up-and- 
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down  streets  before  crossing  it,  as  if  a  shell  were  an 
automobile  which  you  might  see  and  dodge,  you  would 
shoot  across  and,  turning  into  a  cosey  little  side  street, 
think  to  yourself  that  here  at  least  they  had  not  come, 
and  then  promptly  see,  squarely  in  front,  another  of 
those  craters  blown  down  through  the  Belgian  blocks. 
Presently  I  found  myself  under  the  trees  of  the 
Boulevard  Leopold,  not  far  from  the  British  hospital, 
and  recalled  that  it  was  about  time  that  promise  was 
made  good.    It  was  time  indeed,  and  help  with  lifting 
they  needed  very  literally.    The  order  had  just  come 
to  leave  the  building,  bringing  the  wounded  and  such 
equipment  as  they  could  pack  into  half  a  dozen  motor- 
buses  and  retire— just  where,  I  did  not  hear— in  the 
direction  of  Ghent.   As  I  entered  the  porte-coch6re  two 
poor  wrecks  of  war  were  being  led  out  by  their  nurses 
—more  men  burned  in  the  powder  explosion  at  Wael- 
hem,  their  seared  faces  and  hands  covered  with  oil 
and  cotton  just  as  they  had  been  lifted  from  bed. 

TTie  phrase  "whistle  of  shells"  had  taken  on  a  new 
reality  since  midnight.  Now  one  was  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  meaning  of  those  equally  familiar  words, 
"they  succeeded  in  saving  their  wounded,  although 
under  heavy  fire." 

None  of  the  wounded  could  walk,  none  dress  him- 
self; most  of  them  in  ordinary  times  would  have  lain 
where  they  were  for  weeks.  There  were  fractured 
legs  not  yet  set,  men  with  faces  half  shot  away,  men 
half  out  of  their  heads,  and  all  these  had  to  be  dressed 
somehow,  covered  up,  crowded  into  or  on  top  of  the 
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buses,  and  started  off  through  a  city  under  bombard- 
ment toward  open  country  which  might  already  be 
occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Bundles  of  unifonns,  mud-stained,  blood-stained, 
just  as  they  had  come  from  the  trenches,  were  dumped 
out  of  the  storeroom  and  distributed,  hit  or  miss. 

British  "Tommies"  went  out  as  Belgians,  Belgians 
in  British  khaki;  the  man  whose  broken  leg  I  had 
lifted  the  day  before  we  simply  bundled  in  his  bed 
blankets  and  set  up  in  the  comer  of  a  bus.  One 
healthy-looking  Belgian  boy,  on  whom  I  was  tiying 
to  pull  a  pair  of  British  trousers,  seemed  to  have 
nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him,  untfl  it  presently 
appeared  that  he  was  speechless  and  paralyzed  in 
both  left  arm  and  left  leg.  And  while  we  were  work- 
ing, an  English  soldier,  shot  through  the  jaw  and 
throat,  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  shaking  with  a 
hideous,  rattling  cough. 

The  hospital  was  in  a  handsome  stone  building, 
in  ordinaiy  times  a  club,  perhaps,  or  a  school;  a  wide,' 
stone  stairway  led  up  the  centre,  and  above  it  was  a 
glass  skylight.  This  central  weU  would  have  been 
a  channing  place  for  a  shell  to  drop  into,  and  one  did 
drop  not  more  than  fifty  feet  or  so  away,  in  or  close 
to  the  rear  court;.  A  few  yards  down  the  avenue 
another  sheU  hit  a  cornice  and  sent  a  ton  or  so  of 
masonry  crashing  down  on  the  sidewalk.  Under 
conditions  like  these  the  nurses  kept  running  up  and 
down  that  staircase  during  the  endless  hour  or  two 
m  which  the  wounded  were  being  dressed  and  carried 
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on  stretchere  to  the  street.    They  stood  by  the  buses 
making  then-  men  comfortable,  and  when  the  first 
buses  were  fiUed  they  sat  in  the  open  street  on  top 
of  them,  patiently  waiting,  as  calm  and  smiling  as 
cireus  queens  on  theu"  gilt  chariots.     The  behavior 
of  the  men  in  the  trenches  was  cool  enough,  but  they 
at  least  were  fighting  men  and  but  taking  the  chance 
of  war.    These  were  civilian  volunteers,  they  had  not 
even  trenches  to  shelter  them,  and  it  took  n  rather 
unforeseen  and  diflicult  sort  of  courage  to  leave  that 
fairly  safe  masonry  building  and  sit  smiling  and  help- 
ful on  top  of  a  motor-bus  during  a  wait  of  half  an 
hour  or  so,  any  second  of  which  might  be  one's  last. 
There  was  an  American  nurse  there,  a  tall,  radiant 
giri,  whom  they  called,  and  rightly,  "Morning  Glory," 
who  had  been  introduced  to  me  the  day  before  because 
we  both  belonged  to  that  curious  foreign  race  of  Amer- 
icans.   What  her  name  was  I  haven't  the  least  idea, 
and  if  we  were  to  meet  to-morrow,  doubtless  we  should 
have  to  be  carefully  presented  over  again,  but  I 
remmber  calling  out  to  her,  "Good-by,  American 
girl!"  as  we  passed  in  the  hall  during  the  last  minute 
or  two,  and  she  said  good-by,  and  suddenly  reached 
out  and  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  added 
"Good  luck !"  or  "God  bless  you !"  or  something  Uke 
that.    And  these  seemed  at  the  moment  quite  the 
usual  things  to  do  and  say.    The  doctor  in  charge  and 
the  general's  wife  apologized  for  running  away,  as 
they  called  it,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  the  latter  was  as 
she  waved  back  to  me  from  the  top  of  a  bus,  with  just 
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that  look  of  concern  over  the  desperate  ride  they  were 
begmning  which  a  dightly  preoccupied  hoetess  casts 
over  a  dinner-table  about  which  are  seated  a  number 
of  oddly  assorted  guests. 

The  strange  procession  got  away  safely  at  last, 
and  safely,  too,  so  I  was  told  later,  across  the  river: 
but  where  they  finaUy  spent  the  night  I  never  heard. 

I  humed  down  the  street  and  into  the  Rue  NeN 
viens.  It  must  have  been  about  four  o'clock  by  that 
tmie  The  bright  October  morning  had  changed  to 
a  chffl  and  dismal  afternoon,  and  up  the  western  sky 
m  the  direction  of  the  river  a  vast  curtain  of  greaay 

Slt^Mfi"^.'.™  '°"^«-    ^^  Petrol-tanks  along  the 
Scheldt  had  been  set  afire.    It  looked  at  the  moment 
as  If  the  whole  city  might  be  going,  but  there  was  no 
tone  then  to  think  of  possibilities,  and  I  slipped  down 
the  lee  side  of  the  street  to  the  door  with  the  Red 
Cross  flag.    The  front  of  the  hospital  was  shut  tight. 
It  took  several  pulls  at  the  beU  to  bring  any  one,lnd 
made  I  found  a  Belgian  family  who  had  left  their 
own  house  for  the  thicker  ceilings  of  the  hospital,  and 
thenuns  back  in  the  wards  with  their  nervous  men. 
Thar  servants  had  left  that  morning,  the  three  or 
four  sisters  in  chaiige  had  had  to  do  all  the  cooking 
and  housework  «s  weU  as  look  after  their  patientsT 
and  now  they  were  keeping  cahn  and  smiling,  to  sub- 
due as  best  they  could  the  fears  of  the  Belgian  wounded 
who  were  ready  to  jump  out  of  bed,  whatever  their 
condition,  rather  than  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
Each  had  no  doubt  that  if  he  were  not  murdered  out- 
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n^t  he  would  be  taken  to  Gennany  and  foiced  to 
fight  in  the  east  against  the  Russians.  Several,  who 
knew  veiy  weU  what  was  going  on  outside,  had  been 
found  by  the  nurses  that  morning  out  of  bed  and  aU 
ready  to  take  to  the  street. 

Lest  they  should  hear  that  their  comrades  in  the 
Boulevard  Leopold  had  been  moved,  the  lay  sister- 
the  English  Udy-and  I  withdrew  to  the  operating- 
room    closed  the  door,  and  in  that  curious  retreat 
talked  over  the  situation.    No  oidere  had  come  to 
leave;  m  fact,  they  had  been  told  to  stay.    They  did 
have  a  man  now  in  the  shape  of  the  Belgian  gentle- 
man,  and  from  the  same  source  an  able-bodied  ser- 
vant, but  how  long  these  would  stay,  where  food  was 
to  be  found  in  that  desobte  city,  when  the  bombard- 
ment would  cease,  and  what  the  Germans  would  do 
with  them— weU,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  situation  for 
a  handful  of  women.    But  it  was  not  of  themselves 
she  was  thinking,  but  of  their  wounded  and  of  Bel- 
gium, and  of  what  both  had  suffered  already  and  of 
what  might  yet  be  in  store.    It  was  of  that  this  frafl 
httle  sister  talked  that  hopeless  afternoon,  while  the 
smoke  m  the  west  spread  farther  up  the  sky,  and  she 
would  now  and  then  pause  in  the  middle  of  a  syUable 
while  a  sheU  sang  overhead,  then  take  it  up  again. 

Meanwhile  the  light  was  going,  and  before  it  be- 
came  qmte  dark  and  my  hotel  deserted,  perhaps,  as 
the  rest  of  Antwerp,  it  seemed  best  to  be  getting 
across  town.  I  could  not  beUeve  that  the  Germans 
could  treat  such  a  place  and  people  with  anything 
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^."J'^j'rS'"  ""^  '""  *»  "«'«  "<»«  «>•  She 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  gI«SHx,vered  court,  laugh- 
"gy  saying  I  had  b«t  run  across  it,  and  wondeL 

cmuiMtances,  would  meet  again.  Then  she  turned 
ba^k  to  the  wa«i-to  wait  with  that  roomful  of  moro 
or  i'^s  pamcky  men  for  the  tramp  of  Gennan  soldiera 

I'Z  '"'""'  •"'  *^  "<">■•  "'^'=1'  "cant  that  they 
werj  pr  toners.  ^ 

Ho^pTS^"!  T""^  ^^''^^  ^  P^^'  °°*  f^  from  the 
r«f hi  ;  ^'"^'  ^  ^^*'^S  four-stoiy  building.  The 
cathedral  was  not  touched,  and  indeed,  in  ^ite  of 
the  noise  and  terror,  the  material  damage  vZ  com 
paratively  slight.  Soldiex.  we.,  clear^  T  qly 
and  setting  a  guard  directly  in  fn,nt  of  our  ho^el- 
one  of  he  few  places  in  Antwerp  that  night  where 
one  could  get  so  much  as  a  crust  of  bread-and  b^ 
hmd  drawn  curtains  we  made  what  cheer  we  could 

^r^  7"". ""?  ^'"'^  photographer  and  a  corre- 
jndent  who  had  spent  the  night  before  in  the  ceUar 
of  a  house  the  upper  stoiy  of  which  had  been  wrecked 
by  a  sheU;  a  British  intelligence  officer,  with  tS 
rn^t  bewddering  way  of  hopping  back  a.d  forth  bl 
tw^n  a  brown  civilian  suit  and  a  spick-and-span  new 
umfonn;  and  several  Belgian  families  hoping  to  g^ 
a  boat  down-stream  in  the  morning 

We  sat  rmmd  the  great  fire  in  the  hall,  above  which 
the  arehitect,  bmlding  for  happier  times,  had  had  the 
bad  grace  to  place  a  skylight,  and  discussed  the  time 
and  means  of  getting  away.    The  intelligence  officer 
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and  yet  the.  w.  the  aXS^ifte^l^-; 

X"rr  '""'^"'^ "" "-  -idatTr^r 

the  hoH  and  biflor^  ^  fll^tTt:'?"''" 

inff  anH  l«i^T     !!   1     ^  °*^®'  ^^^  ^^  the  build- 
^L^     uu    ''''  *^^  ^°°"  ^^de  another  man's  bed 

A^ter  midnight  the  bombardment  quieterhTifc  n 

S^n  bX^no:^t  ^^T^^^ 
or  three  o'doek    iTj  ^™  "^^  *•»»»  '"o 
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boys!"  and  a  little  farther  on:    "Look  alive,  men; 
they've  just  picked  up  our  range !" 

I  went  to  the  window  and  watched  them  tramp 
by— the  same  men  we  had  seen  that  morning.  The 
petrol  fire  was  still  flaming  across  the  south,  a  steamer 
of  some  sort  waa  burning  at  her  wharf  beside  the 
bridge— Napoleon's  veterans  retreating  from  Moscow 
could  scarcely  have  left  behind  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture of  war  than  did  those  young  recruits. 

Morning  came  dragging  up  out  of  that  dreadful 
night,  smoky,  damp,  and  chiU.    It  was  ahnost  a  Lon- 
don fog  that  lay  over  the  abandoned  town.    I  had 
just  packed  up  and  was  walking  through  one  of  the 
upper  halls  when  there  was  a  crash  that  shook  the 
whole  bmlding,  the  sound  of  faUing  glass,  and  out  in 
the  river  a  geyser  of  water  shot  up,  timbera  and  boards 
flew  from  the  bridge,  and  there  were  dozens  of  smaller 
splashes  as  if  from  a  shower  of  shot.    I  thought  that 
the  hotel  was  hit  at  last  and  that  the  Germans,  hav- 
ing let  civilians  escape  over  the  bridge,  were  turning 
everything  loose,  determined  to  make  an  end  of  the 
business.    It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Belgians 
blowing  up  the  bridge  to  cover  their  recreat.    In  any 
case  it  seemed  useless  to  stay  longer,  and  within  an 
hour,  on  a  tug  jammed  with  the  last  refugees,  we 
were  starting  down-stream. 

Behind  us,  up  the  river,  a  vast  curtain  of  lead- 
colored  smoke  from  the  petrol-tanks  had  climbed  up 
the  sky  and  spread  out  mushroomwise,  as  smoke  and 
ashes  sometimes  spread  out  from  a  volcano.    This 
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Hwl"^  "^"L**  '■«  »"''  *«  ^'oke  from  the 
Antweip  fires,  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  skv     A  J 

under  that  suUen  mantle  the  dark  iiamts  of^'  petl 

rtai  glowed;  to  the  right,  as  we  looked  back.t^the 

S„  T  '  °"'  'f"'"^"''  """tota>k  city,  aU  bii 
hidden  and  now  and  then  sending  forth  the  boom  of 
an  exploding  shen  like  a  groan.  "»"»>»<»»  of 

A  laige  empty  Gennan  steamer,  the  GneUenau 
ma«»»«l  here  since  the  war,  came  swingtaHS 
ou    mto  the  river,  p„sh«l  by  two  or  thSTneX,^ 

rrfu^d  to  yield  came  explosion  after  explosion,  and 

w^"therT„1       "'"  ^  ^"^  "P^  ""i  «■«« 
wwe  other  explosions,  as  the  crushed  Belgians  m  a 

Zy^.'^  "'  *"'^""'  ""^  theifZ,".* 

By  Mowing  the  adventures  of  one  mdividual  I 
have  ^eavored  to  suggest  what  the  bombariment 
of  a  modem  city  was  Bke-what  you  might  ^  i^ 
»  mvadmg  anny  came  to-morrow  to  New  S^  or 
Cbc^orSanJVancisco.    I  have  only  coast«^^l " 

les^^L!^^?  those  hundred,  of  thous^id,  of  homi 
ieas  people-is  something  that  can  scaredy  be  told- 
C IZJSZ  "  ™'.»  i-^i-aon  into^  it  SL 
less  uprooted,  disoiganized  lives.    You  must  imagine 
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old  people  struggling  along  over  miles  and  miles  of 
countiy  roads;  yoimg  girls,  under  burdens  a  man 
might  not  care  to  bear,  tramping  until  they  had  to 
cany  their  shoes  in  their  hands  and  go  barefoot  to 
rest  their  unaccustomed  feet.  You  must  imagine  the 
pathetic  efforts  of  hundreds  of  people  to  keep  clean 
by  washing  in  wayside  streams  or  ditches;  imagine 
babies  going  without  milk  because  there  was  no  milk 
to  be  had;  families  shivering  in  damp  hedgerows  or 
against  haystacks  where  darkness  overtook  them; 
and  you  must  imagine  this  not  on  one  road,  but  on 
every  road,  for  mile  after  mile  over  a  whole  country- 
side. What  was  to  become  of  these  people  when  their 
little  supply  of  food  was  exhausted?  Where  could 
they  go?  Even  if  back  to  their  homes,  it  would  be 
but  to  lift  their  hats  to  their  conquerors,  never  know- 
ing but  that  the  next  week  or  month  would  sweep  the 
tide  of  war  back  over  them  again. 

Never  in  modem  times,  not  in  our  generation  at 
least,  had  Europe  seen  anything  hke  that  flight- 
nothing  so  strange,  so  overwhelming,  so  pitiful.  And 
when  I  say  pitiful,  you  must  not  think  of  hysterical 
women,  desperate,  trampling  men,  tears  and  screams. 
In  all  those  miles  one  saw  neither  complaining  nor 
protestation — at  times  one  might  almost  have  thought 
it  some  vast,  eccentric  picnic.  No,  it  was]their  order- 
liness, their  thrift  and  kindness,  their  unmistakable 
usefulness,  which  made  the  waste  and  irony  of  it  all 
so  colossal  and  hideous.  Each  family  had  its  big, 
round  loaves  of  bread  and  its  pile  of  hay  for  the  horses, 
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mi^T/  ^T  ^^  P°***°^'  *^«  '^^^  had  their 
httle  doUs,  and  you  would  see  some  tired  mother  with 
her  big  bundle  mider  one  ann  and  some  fluffy  hT«e 
puppy  m  the  other.  You  could  not  associate^hem 
^th  forty^entmietre  shells  or  burned  chmx^hes  and 
hbranes  or  anythmg  but  quiet  homes  and  peaTeaWe 
helpful  hves.  You  could  not  be  swept  alonfTy  that 
endless  stream  of  exile,  and  retain  at  the  end  of  X 
day  any  particular  enthusiasm  for  the  red  ^  ol 

ZZm^  ^  '''  '"'^  *^"  ^"t^'h  boixler  that 
afternoon  and  came  on  a  village  street  full  of  Belgian 
^Wien,  cut  off  and  forced  to  cress  the  line  to  K 
temed  here,  presmnably  mitil  the  war  was  over  one 
^ouW  no    mourn  veiy  deeply  their  lost  ch^l  o 

t"^  ovfrTo  fh  ^'^iT'^-g  *^->  rifles  and  tumed 
•!oTu  rf .  .*^^  good-natured  Dutch  guaiti.  Thev 
^  held  back  that  avalanche  long  eno^h,  th^ 

tt  whll^        "^"^  "'  ^'"^^  ""^  ^*««g«d  ^^^  under 
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PARIS  AGAIN— AND  BORDEAUX 
Journal  op  a  Fuqht  from  a  London  Foa 

These  notes  began  in  a  London  fog  and  ended  in  the 
south  of  France.  I  had  hoped,  on  reaching  Calais, 
to  work  in  toward  the  fighting  along  the  Yser,  but, 
finding  it  impossible,  decided  to  turn  about  and  travel 
away  from  the  front  instead  of  toward  it— down  to 
see  Bordeaux  while  it  was  still  the  temporary  capital, 
and  to  see  what  hfe  might  be  Uke  in  the  French  pro- 
vincial towns  in  war  time. 

It  was  not,  so  the  young  woman  at  the  hotel  desk 
in  London  said,  what  you  would  call  a  fog,  because 
she  could  still  see  the  porter  at  the  street-door— yet 
day  after  day  the  same  rain,  smoky  mist,  and  un- 
broken gloom. 

One  breakfasted  and  tramped  the  streets  by  lamp- 
light, as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  sun— recalled 
vaguely  a  world  in  which  it  used  to  be— woods  with 
the  leaves  turning,  New  York  on  a  bright  autumn 
morning,  enchanted  tropical  dawns. 

Through  this  viscous  envelope— a  sort  of  fungi 
thrown  off  by  it— newspapers  kept  appearing— 
slaughter  and  more  slaughter,  hatred,  the  hunt  for 
spies,  more  hysterical  and  shrill.    One  looked  for  fair- 
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nem  almost  M  for  the  sun,  and,  merely  by  blwhmarf- 
■ng  lo^  enough  men  who  could  not  anJer  SZ 
j^ter  an,  were  flinging  their  Uvea  >^ZZy  "^ 
ttere  m  France,  one  ended  by  giving  the^^  ^ 
quahties  they  were  denied.  ^ 

scTOn  fades  mlo  another-even  as  one  read  "Huns" 

S^enT^M^Twl  =on!Xe!^: 
uickena,  Meredith,  joDy  old  rumbling  London  ^e^ 
eross  countiy,  rows  on  the  river^adrf  int  ^  v 
.^htmare  of  hate  and  smol^y  Z^  ^  ^ 
chology  was  vezy  ample,  but  too  m^it  s^T 

tT"?-."'!?^"'  ^'°"-    ^-  -^ortJalT^Lt  a 
toe  hke  th«  not  the  light-hearted,  spoZkl,* 

in  nomes,  but  newspapers  are  likely  to  be  an  out. 
aider's  most  constant  companions  °  «">  out- 

last ;^2/i.?^""^  "aphyxiation  overtook  one  at 
IT^  s^5  *^C  a^Z't""  "'  n^"^'"' 

other  of  those  staggering  lampJit  breakfasts 

to  why  staggering?    Can  you  not  take  cX"„d 

rolls  m  London  as  weH  as  in  some  Paris  caf??    It 

Tu"  T  "'/''  "  ^^o'  •«  done     -^  me^ 
«ght  and  sound-or  lack  of  sound^f  that  w^ 

"oftly   carpeted   breakfast-reom,   moving  like  Z^ 

gloomy,  inevitable  mech«usm  '„  itZf  .;:::edTr 
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countlesa  years,  att^ks  the  already  weakened  wffl 
tke  an  opiate.  At  the  first  bewildering -Q?"  f™ 
ttjat  steelynfronted  maid  the  ritual  oveipowL  y^ 
and  you  bow  before  porridge,  kippe«,  bacon  Ind 
^,  stewed  fruit,  marmalade,  toast,  more  toast, 
more  marmalade,  as  helpless  as  the  rabbit  before  the 
^verbial  boa-except  that  in  this  case  the  rabbit 
swallows  its  own  aaphyxiator. 

Another  breakfast  like  this,  another  day  of  rain 
and  fog,  another  '"Q?"_it  waa  in  some  such  state  of 
mind  as  th^  that  I  packed  up  one  night  and  took  the 
early  tram  for  Folkestone. 

Sunshine  at  last-a  delicious  autu»r"tm^::^^ 
quie^  and  the  sea.  Far  below  the  cliff  walk,  trawler  <^IZ 
slowly  m;  along  the  horizon  a  streak  of  smoke  TroTsll 
pam,ll^g  destr.. ..  or  battleship.  And  aU  along  tSsc^ 
walk  Belgians-Strolling  with  their  children,  sittkg  on  Z 
baches,  lookmg  out  to  sea.  Just  beyond  that  h^  wWte 
waU  to  the  east-the  cUffs  of  France-the  fight  for  Cak^t 
bemg  fought-they  can  almost  hear  the  cannon. 

"It  w2f  ir*'  M  ^^u^.*^*  ^^'  ^°"  *^*^  ^^  of  their  talk: 
It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  left  Ant- 

•***rp«  •  •  • 

tiJt"^.  Zftr^*."*..""'  '^  ■»««  "^  our  doo„Up 
"W.  wdl«d  toy  kil„^,„  th.t  -ight  ud  in  th.  m^n. 

On  the  balcony  of  some  one's  summer-house,  now  turned 
;^a  hospital,  four  Belgian  soldiers,  one  with  his  hldt^^ 
^are  playmg  canb-joHy.  blond  youngsters,  caps  rakishfy 
tipped  over  one  ear,  slamming  the  cards  down  as  if  that  wer^ 
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the  only  thmg  in  the  worid.  In  the  garden  others  taking  the 
sunshine,  some  with  their  wheel-chairs  pushed  through  the 
shrubbery  close  to  the  high  iron  fence,  to  be  petted  by  nurse- 
maids  and  chUdren  as  if  they  were  animals  in  a  sort  of  aoo. 

The  Belgians  strolling  by  on  the  cliff  walk  smile  at  this  quaint 
picture,  for  sun  and  space  and  quiet  seem  to  have  wiped  out 
their  terror— that  passed  through  is  as  far  away  as  that  now 
hidden  in  the  east.  Is  it  merely  quiet  and  sun?  Perhaps  it  is 
the  look  of  a  "nice  little  people"  who  know  that  now  they  have 
a  history.  "Refugees,"  to  be  sure,  yet  one  can  fancy  them 
looking  back  some  day  from  tbeir  tight  little  villages,  canals, 
and  beet-fields,  on  afternoons  like  this,  as  on  the  d  .ya  of  their 
great  adventure-when  tbey  could  sit  in  the  sun  above  the 
sea  at  Folkestone  and  look  across  the  Channel  to  the  haze 
under  which  their  sons  and  husbands  and  brothers  and  King 
were  fighting  for  the  last  comer  of  their  country.  .  .  . 

.  Calais,  Saturday. 

Belgum  officers,  parks  of  Belgian  military  automobUes;  up- 
country  a  Uttle  way  the  Germans  going  down  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  win  their  "gate  to  England"-yet  we  came  across 
on  the  Channel  boat  last  evening  as  usual  and  had  little  trouble 
finding  a  room.  There  were  tons  of  Red  Cross  supplies  on 
board— cotton,  chloroform,  peroxide;  Belgian  soldiers  patched 
up  and  going  back  to  fight;  and  various  volunteer  nurses,  in- 
cluding two  handsome  young  Englishwomen  of  the  very  modem 
aviatrix  type— coming  over  to  drive  motor-cycle  ambulances— 
and  so  smartly  gotten  up  in  boots  and  khaki  that  a  Uttle  way 
off  you  might  have  taken  them  for  British  officers.  At  the 
wharf  were  other  nurses,  some  of  whom  I  had  last  seen  that 
Thursday  aftemoon  in  Antwerp  as  they  and  their  mounded 
rolled  away  in  London  buses  from  the  hospital  m  the  Boule- 
vard Lipoid. 

This  morning,  strolUng  round  the  town,  I  ran  into  a  couple 
of  English  correspondents.    There  were  yet  several  hours  be- 
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fore  they  need  addms  themselves  to  the  wduou.  twk  of  de- 
•^mg  fighting  they  had  not  seen.  «.d  they  tdked  ^th  . 
g^dWj^ne  s^^^^     n.i^  j„  ^.j,  ciTJllree ^ 

^^^T^^:X:^"^'  ^"^'^^^^ 

■  r^?^'".  ?*•  ^"'^  P«°P'«  *^o  h«ve  solved  the  problem  of 
mdustnd  c.ti^  without  rium^you  must  «.y  th.t7or  Xm 

your  teeth  at  six  mmutes  past  eight  and  sleep  on  your  left  side 

"One  day  in  Dresden  I  walked  across  a  bit  of  grass  the  public 
werent  supposed  to  cross.  An  old  gentlemafwrly  CS 
strt^r^w"'""  H« ---""y  to  explode  at  L^ 
Kortht!"^""*"'"'  ^^  ^^^  '  '^^  ^ 

'''Da,  kann  man  nicht  thun  I    E,  ist  vehboten I'" 

som«  y  v"  **"°,**^  *^*  T'"  °'  *°  ="««*^  f^tory^wner  to 
some  of  h«  employees  who  did  not  want  to  enlist.  "Tley''^ 
done  a  lot  for  working  men  over  there."  the  man  said.  "  Ac^! 
dent-msurance.  old^ige  pensions,  and  aU  that-what  do  we 

Smv^^*'^^!,'"''   We'diustaboutassoonLtr 

B.Uy  M  George."    And  X said  to  them:   "V  you  were 

u.d«.  W  Billy,  you'd  enlist  right  enough,  there's  rd^SJ 

IT      X  •     ,  Boulogne,  Saturdau. 

Cid2,'S^;*"f?'  ~™'  °'.°"'  «>°>P*rt"»t  coming  down  fcom 
W.U  a?^  »'temoon.  an  old  Algerian  soldier,  homeward  bound, 
with  a  big.  round  loaf  of  bread  and  a  mUitar-  pass.  He  had  a 
Wue  robe,  bright^.  ,oft  boots,  a  white  turbar:^oun7^  I 
sort  of  scarf  of  brown  cord  and  baggy  corduroy  underneath 
conceahng  various  mysterious  pockets  aerneatn, 

bii^  pZ.1  '^'^-^^iV"  ^  "^"^  •"  ^  *»"««'  French.    The 
big  Frenchman  next  hm,,  who  had  served  in  Africa  in  his  youth 
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•nd  understood  the  dialect,  shook  his  heMi.  "ToHnorrow 
morning  I"  he  said.  He  laid  his  head  on  his  hand  to  suggest 
a  man  sleeping,  and  held  up  three  fingers.  "Three  days- 
Marseilles  I"  TTie  old  goumier's  dark  eyes  biased  curiously, 
and  he  opened  and  shut  hb  mouth  in  a  dry  yawn— like  a  tiger 
yawning. 

Wounded?  No— he  pointed  to  his  eyes,  which  were  blood- 
shot, patted  hb  forehead  to  suggest  that  it  was  throbbing, 
rubbed  his  legs,  and  scowled.  "  Rheumatism ! "  said  the  French- 
man. The  Algerian  pressed  his  palms  together  six  times,  then 
held  up  two  fingers.  "He's  sixty-two  years  old  I"  said  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  old  warrior  obligingly  opened  his  jaws  and 
pointed  to  two  or  three  lone  brown  fangs  to  prove  it  They 
talked  for  a  moment  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  Frenchman 
explamed  again,  "Volunteer I"  and  then,  " Scout  1" 

The  old  Arab  made  the  motion  of  sij^ting  along  a  rifle,  then 
of  brushing  somethmg  over,  and  topped  himself  on  the  chest 

"Deux!"  he  said.  "Two  Germans— me  I"  Evidently  he 
was  going  back  to  the  desert  satisfied. 

Train  after  train  passed  us,  northward  bound,  some  from 
Boulogne,  some  from  the  trenches  north  of  Paris  evidently, 
bringbg  artillery  caked  with  mud— all  packed  with  British 
soldiers  leaning  from  doors  of  their  cattle-cars,  hats  pushed 
back,  pipes  in  their  faces,  singing  and  joking.  At  the  end  of 
each  train,  in  passenger-coaches,  thei'  officers— tall,  slim-legged 
young  Olympians  in  leather  puttees  and  short  tan  greatcoats, 
with  their  air  of  elegant  amateurs  embarking  on  some  rainer 
superior  sort  of  sport 

The  same  cars  filled  with  French  soldiers  equally  brave, 
efficient,  light-hearted  would  be  as  different  as  Comeille  and 
Shakespeare,  as  Dickens  and  Dimias— and  in  the  same  ways  I 

An  Englishman  had  been  telling  me  m  a  London  club  a  few 
nights  before  of  the  "extraordinary  detachment"  of  Tommy 
Atldns. 
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got  a  ,entinuni  about  it  perfectly  clear^dT!^  ^^  ~te  they  Ve 

SmTA^rS  J?^  ^f"*."-  -  •"  '■««'■    But 
T1,.H„.?    ««".  l»»J«st  playing  football  1" 

bob  -vT-j     Tt  ''*™*"  ""koMmM  comin.  u»  for  a 

."J:»rtiiLtriHLf^^X--£i»' 

"5»ia»A  <Ae  blighter's  head/" 
jn^ere  are  phrases  like  these  which  could  only  have  been  saM 

There  were  pictures  of  the  silk  industry  in  Jaoan-mnfl, 
"e  egip,  the  life  Imtoiy  of  the*  anonymou.  Uttle  ,p.da  mig. 
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nified  untfl  for  the  moment  they  almost  had  a  aort  of  personal, 
ity.    And  one  murmured: 
"Comme  c'eat  dr6U,  la  naturet" 


It  was  dusk 


Sunday. 


m  we  reached  Boulogne  lasi 
dusk,  with  the  distant  moan  of  a  fog-horn,  and  under 'themlt 
hUly  streets  busy  with  soldiers  and  bright  with  lights.  It  made 
one  thmk  of  a  college  town  at  home  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
gwne,  so  keen  and  happy  seemed  all  these  fit  young  men- 
officers  swinging  by  with  their  walking^ticks,  soldiers  spin- 
nmg  yams  m  smoky  caf&— for  the  great  game  of  war. 

The  hotels  were  full  of  wounded  or  officers— to  Boulogne 
comes  the  steady  procession  of  British  transports-but  an  ami- 
able  porter  led  me  to  a  little  side  street  and  a  place  kept  by 
aretired  English  merehant-marine  officer  who  had  married  a 
l^ncAwoman.  Paintings,  such  as  sailor-artists  make,  of  the 
ships  he  had  served  in  were  on  the  walls,  a  photograph  of  him- 
self and  his  mates  taken  in  the  sunshine  of  some  tropical  port; 
and,  with  Its  cheerful  hot  stove,  the  place  combined  the  air  of 
a  French  cati  with  the  cosiness  of  an  English  inn. 

Very  comfortable,  mdeed,  I  leaned  over  one  of  the  tables 
that  ran  along  the  wall,  whUe  two  British  soldiers  alongside 
g08su)ed  and  sipped  their  beer,  and  ran  over  the  columns  of 
LaBouhnnaise.  Here,  too,  war  seemed  a  jolly  man's  game, 
and  I  came  to  "MiUtary  Court  Sitting  at  Boulogne,"  and  be- 
neath It  the  following: 

"Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cases.  Thefts  by  German  prison- 
ers  of  war.  The  accused  are  Antoine  Micheb.  twenty-five  years 
native  of  Treves,  Twenty-seventh  German  Chasseurs,  made 
prisoner  at  Lens.  Henriede  Falk,  twenty^wven  years,  native 
of  Landenheissen  (Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse),  Fourth  Regiment 
Dragoons,  made  prisoner  at  LiUe.  Max  Benninghoven.  twenty- 
two  years.  Seventh  German  Chasseurs,  made  prisoner  at  BaU- 
leul. 
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"ITie  three  had  in  their  posaession  at  the  moment  of  their 
capture:  Michels.  two  pairs  of  earrings,  a  steel  watch,  two 
medaU  repi«sentbg  the  town  of  Arras,  and  a  dgar-holder; 
Falk.  a  woman's  watch  and  chain  in  addition  to  his  own-  Ben- 
nmghoven,  a  pocketbook.  a  pack  of  cards,  and  money  that  did 
not  belong  to  him. 

"AH  were  subjected  to  a  severe  examination  and  condemned: 
Michels.  to  five  years  m  prison  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  francs- 
Talk,  to  twenty  years  at  forced  labor.  ..." 

And  these  few  words  of  newspaper  type,  which  nobody  else 
seemed  to  be  noticing,  somehow-as  if  one  had  stubbed  one's 
toe-di8turf)ed  the  picture.  They  did  not  fit  in  with  the  rakish 
gny  motors,  bbeUed  "Australia,"  I  saw  after  dinner,  nor 
the  young  mfantiyman  I  ran  across  on  a  street  comer  who  had 
been  m  the  fighting  ever  since  Mons  and  was  but  down  "for  a 
rest"  before  jumping  in  again,  nor  the  busy  streets  and  buzz- 

"'.^T",^  ®"*  ■*"°"  *'**'"'  '"'  ■<""«  '«««'°'  *U  evening,  one 
couldnt  help  seeing  Henriede  Falk,  twentyn^ven  years  old, 
of  Landenheissen.  starting  down  toward  Paris  last  August, 
singing  "DeutteUand  aber  AUsbT  and  wondering  what  he 
might  be  thinking  about  the  great  game  of  war  fifteen  yean 
from  now. 

WMe  I  was  taking  coffee  this  morning  my  mariner-host 
walked  up  and  down  the  caf<5,  deUvering  himself  on  the  sub- 

If*^^**  "  **"•  ^°^  ^  The  Germans  began  it,  now 
the  Enghsh  must  take  it  up;  but  as  for  him,  speaking  as  one 

who  had  foUowed  the  sea,  it  was  poor  business.  Why  couldn't 
people  knock  each  other  out  in  a  standmp  fight  like  men  m  a 
nng,  mstead  of  strewing  the  open  road  with  explosives? 

Walking  about  town  after  breakfast.  I  ran  into  a  young  man 
whom  I  had  last  seen  in  a  white  linen  uniform,  waiting  patienUy 
on  the  orderlies'  bench  of  the  American  Ambulance  at  NeuUly 
The  ambulance  is  as  hard  to  get  into  as  an  exclusive  dub.  for 
the  woods  are  full  these  days  of  volunteers  who,  leading  rather 
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decorative  lives  in  times  of  peace,  have  been  shaken  awake  by 
the  war  into  helping  out  overtaxed  embassies,  making  beds  in 
hospitab,  doing  whatever  comes  along  with  a  childlike  delight 
in  the  novelty  of  work.  This  young  man  wore  a  Red  Cross 
button  now  and  paused  long  enough  to  impart  the  following 
—characteristic  of  the  things  we  non-combatants  hear  daily, 
and  which,  authentic  or  not,  help  to  "make  life  interesting": 

1.  An  En^h  general  just  down  from  the  front  had  told 
him  that  four  thousand  soldiars  had  been  sent  out  as  a  burial 
party  after  tiie  fighting  along  the  Yser,  and  had  buried,  by 
actual  count,  thirty-4une  thousand  Germans. 

2.  In  a  temporary  hospital  near  the  front  some  fifty  German 
and  Indian  wounded  were  put  in  the  same  ward.  In  the  night 
the  Indians  got  up  and  cut  the  Grermans'  throats. 

I  climbed  up  through  narrow,  cobblestoned  streets  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  town.  It  was  pleasant  up  here  in  the  frosty 
morning— old  houses,  archways,  and  courts,  and  the  bells  toll- 
ing people  to  church. 

Up  the  long  hill,  as  I  went  down,  came  three  heanes  in  black 
and  silver,  after  the  French  fashion,  with  drivers  in  black 
coats  and  black-and-silver  cocked  hats.  PeofJe  stopped  as 
they  passed,  a  woman  crossed  herself,  men  took  off  their  hats 
—farther  up  the  hill  a  French  sentry  suddenly  straightened 
and  presented  arms. 

The  three  caskets  were  draped  in  flags— not  the  tricolor, 
but  the  Union  Jack.  No  mourners  followed  them,  and  as  the 
ancient  vehicles  climbed  over  the  brow  of  the  hOl  the  people 
kept  looking,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  somethmg  was  lacking, 
wondering  who  the  strangers  might  be  who  had  given  their 
lives  to  France. 


'if 


Monday. 
Paris  agam— a  gray  Paris,  with  bare  tree-trunks,  dead  leaves 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  in  the  air  the  chill  of  approaching  winter. 
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tw«.  ttU,  gray  liu«,?«^^^'S;^  ZL°"  "TS"^ 
its  fa.hion-M  some  rirl  n.k  -mTT^'.  "'''™«'  "^  •ter 

Iw^mT   ™              .           ™*^  **  ™"»y  through  the  years 
Decomt ;  more  movine  and  iwnl     Ti. •  years, 

A^rn  »" --^™s -■^rr^.i: 

pleasure-seekera,  and  the  br    ilitie.  th»rk  •  ^°"™*'' 

The  Tbmporaby  Capital 

« i^^e»«;,^a:  ro,v::^lr r^^wSr 

men  «  .h.  te^,  ^  ^  w^.'ll^edtS^  '"""■ 
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The  govenunent  is  obdurate.  If  fancy  bread  were  made, 
only  the  big  bakers  would  have  time  to  make  it,  little  ones 
would  be  without  dients,  and  that  this  highly  centralized, 
paternal  government  cannot  aUow.  Hard  bread  it  is,  then, 
fop  another  while  at  least— "Cert  la  guerre  I" 


wr    u  J.  .  Thurtday. 

We  have  a  dmrng-car  on  our  Bordeaux  express  to-day,  the 
first  smce  war  was  declared.  To-morrow  nJght  sleeping-cars 
go  back  again— n.ore  significant  than  one  might  think  who 
had  not  seen  the  France  of  a  few  months  ago,  when  everything 
was  turned  over  to  the  army  and  people  sat  up  aU  night  in  day 
coaches  to  cover  the  usual  three  hours  from  Dieppe  to  Paris 

Down  through  the  heart  of  France-Tours,  Poitiers,  An- 
goulfime-past  trim  HtUe  French  r/ers,  narrow,  winding, 
stdl,  and  deep,  with  rows  of  poplars  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  still  a  certain  air  of  coquetry,  in  spite  of  bare  branches 
and  fallen  leaves— past  brown  fields  across  which  teams  of 
oxen,  one  sedate  old  farm  horse  in  the  lead,  are  drawing  the 
furrow  for  next  spring's  wheat.  It's  the  old  men  who  are  plough- 
ing—except for  those  in  uniform,  there  is  scarce  a  young  man 
in  sight  And  everywhere  soldiers— wounded  ones  bound  for 
soutiiem  France,  reserves  not  yet  sent  up. 

Vines  begin  to  appear,  low  brown  lines  across  stony  fields; 
then,  just  after  dark,  across  the  Garonne  and  into  Bordeaux 
where  the  civU  government  obUgingly  fled  when  the  enemy 
was  rolling  down  on  Paris  in  t'ae  first  week  of  September. 

Bordeaux,  Monday. 
Bordeaux  is  a  day's  railroad  ride  from  Paris— twelve  hours 
away  from  the  German  cannon,  which  even  now  are  only  fifty 
miles  north  of  the  boulevards,  twelve  hours  nearer  Spain  and 
Africa.    And  you  feel  both  these  things. 

All  about  you  is  the  wine  country— the  names  of  towns  and 
villages  round  about  read  like  a  wine-card-and,  as  you  ai« 
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i^^i^T  ""••  ^"^J^  '^»~-*'  •  "^  -  -oved 
S' L^r^    u°^  ""*  "°°^'"  '^^  P«>Pri«to'  look,  on 

lowerrf  to  the  celliir  and  the  old  casks  hauled  up  i«wn.    You 
«e  close  to  the  wine  countiy  and  close  to  the  sL^oysto^ 

irlftv  ;f  *•  ^  '^"^'  "«*-y«^  Bordelauie-the^ 
•«  pwtty  girl,  m  BoHeaux-often  seems  closer  to  Madrid 

S'?!^'*^*' .'«««  "in  bri,*  ^  boot,  in  «  IT 
M>    vne^  pe4Ue-d  minuted."  — ic— 

thS!  T  "  ^  ^^^^••'dy's  mind,  of  course-no  one  m  Prance 

tensencM  that  emotional  tremor,  one  feels  m  Paris.  HeGer 
^jm  never  come  *^,  one  feeb.  no  matter^*  2^,^ 

X«  Z4ft««  du  Sud-OueH  the  war  seems  farther  awa.v  I  feel 
rN^Y^k'^'"  ''  '""  ""  '^-*  *»'  **  newspaper'^iij^ 
is  S.^°°'  °'  "^  ?"*  "**  •^'*"»  impressions  of  Rrdcaux 

jra^tes,  ^ushroomnnidrTn^'^^dli^tr^^^ 
Bordeaux-yellow  dates  just  up  from  Tunis     iC^fr^^ 

may  enter  and  find  a  quiet  little  room  up^tain   ^  Z 

ton*  francs,  m  front  of  the  family  grate  fire,  and  the  privUeire 

of  ^dermg  up  anything  you  want  fh,m  the  sllop-wi^ow  MoT 

ITiere  «*  attr«.tive  Uttle  chocolate  and  p^tiy  ZpsTd 
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cheerful  semipension  restauimnts  where  whole  families,  in- 
cluding, in  these  days,  minor  potitidans  with  axes  to  grind 
and  occasional  young  women  from  the  boulevards,  all  d-ne 
together  in  a  warm  bustle  of  talk,  smoke,  the  guigle  of  daret, 
and  tear  off  chunks  of  hard  French  bread,  while  madame  the 
proprietress,  a  handsome,  dark-eyed,  rather  Spanish-looking 
Bordelaise,  sails  round,  subduing  the  impatient,  smiling  at 
those  who  wish  to  be  smiled  at,  and  ordering  her  faithful  waiters 
about  like  a  drill-sergeant 

And  then  there  is  the  Ckapon  fin.  When  you  speak  to  some 
elderiy  gentleman  with  fastidious  gastronomical  tastes  and  an 
acquaintance  with  southern  France  of  your  intenticm  of  going 
to  Bordeaux,  he  murmurs  reminiscoitly:  "Ah,  yes!  .  .  . 
There  is  a  restaurant  there.  .  .  ."  He  means  the  Ckapmifin. 
It  was  famous  in  70  when  the  government  came  here  before, 
and  to-day  when  the  young  King  of  Spain  motors  over  from 
Biarriti  he  dines  there.  Coming  down  on  the  train,  I  read  in 
the  Remie  det  Deux  Monde$  the  recoUections  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  here  in  70-71  and  is  here  again  now.  He  was  inclined 
to  be  sarcastic  about  the  present  Ckapon  fin.  In  his  day  one 
had  good  food  and  did  not  pay  exorbitanUy;  now  "one  needs 
a  quasi-official  introduction  to  poietrate,  and  the  stylish  am- 
vants,  guarding  the  door  like  impassable  dragons,  ask  with  a 
discreet  air  if  monsieur  has  taken  care  to  warn  the  manage- 
ment of  his  intention  of  taking  lunch." 

We  penetrated  without  apparent  difficulty— possibly  owing 
to  the  exalted  position  of  the  two  amiable  young  attach^ 
who  entertained  me— and  the  food  was  veiy  good.  There 
were  diplomats  of  aU  sorts  to  be  seen,  a  meridional  head  waiter, 
and  an  interesting  restaurant  cat.  One  end  of  the  room  is  an 
artificial  grotto,  and  into  and  out  of  the  canvas  rocks  thfa 
enormous  cat  kept  creepmg,  thrusting  his  round  face  and 
biasing  eyes  out  of  unexpected  holes  in  the  manner  of  the  true 
camivora,  as  if  he  had  been  trained  by  the  management  as  an 
entertainer.    The  head  waiter  would  have  lured  an  anchorite 
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mto  tempoTMy  .bwidon.    Towarf  the  end  of  the  evening  we 
discuaaed  the  probable  character  of  a  certain  dessert  ZZ;! 
some  doubt  of  takini?  if      v«..      •  uT^    T!^'  '^^^f^^S 
hk  l.nn«r  «  1/^^^     :       °"  ""«^*  «»  '^*"  '"ve  doubted 
h«  honor.       Mau,.vu»meurr    He  waved  hi,  arms.     "Cut 

'^rr'-.V    (^'^^'^eneilleml,..    Cert  Z^  cLT' 

his^lLtfl!  ^^  P^tr*  *^*^  *^*  ^^«  P«»<J«'t  and 
hMmmisters  have  come.    They  distributed  themselves  about 

c«e  tneatre  for  its  future  meeting-place  and  the  Chamber  of 
D^t  e,  another.  And  from  these  places.  sometimesTe  most 
mcong^ous-one  hears,  for  instance,  of  M.  Del^  .^ 
t«mrg  h«  dignity  in  a  bedroom  now  used  as  the  offi«  foTS^ 
m'^ter  of  foreign  aflfairs-the  red  tane  is  »nJ.^Z  u-t 
^venj^y  .nds  the  life-blood  ofl^e^^oL'Zwt:^ 
rngup  to  Its  appointed  place  at  the  front 
•ra«e  must  be  plenty  of  real  work,  for  an  army  like  that 

.    ^:  '^"^^  *^«"  «^  ^^  country  ^^  S^^* 
^  the  Channel,  could  not  live  unless  itLdTs^:;^^ 

Of  tte  chambers  is  m  session,  and  except  that  the  main  stree<» 

TtC  *°^-y<»"  «»«l»t  alinost    ,ver  know  that  anythiTIt 

2S^"t2:.^T^-    '^^--tbevery'Sent 
Of  course,  from  71.  when,  beaten  to  her  knees  and  threatened 

i!l'::::2t:iur"^  "^  *°  ^^^'^^  betweer  su^nS 

Aisace  and  Lorrame  and  gomg  on  with  the  war. 

jae  theatres  are  closed,  but  there  are  moving-picture  shows 

an  occasional  concert,  and  twice  a  week,  under  thTlS 

^rbyfpSr^r*"t^^-  '-t^otrt?^ 

SrEngtIr'  "^^  ""^  ""^^  ^-^^•-*--  "^P^^  -d 
You  can  imagii  -  the  piquant  interest  of  the  scene-the  polite 
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mating  audience,  the  row  of  erudite  Frenchmen  sitting  behmd 
the  speaker,  the  table,  the  ihaded  lamp,  and  the  professor  him- 
self,  a  slender,  dark  gentleman  with  a  fine,  grave  face,  pointed 
black  beard,  and  penetrating  eyes-suggesting  vaguely  a  pw*. 
tidyfitateur-trymg,  by  sheer  bteUigence  and  deUcate,  critical 
skill,  to  bridge  the  gaps  of  race  and  instinctive  thought  and 
feelmg  and  make  his  audience  understand  Kipling. 
^  Said  the  reporter  of  one  of  the  Bordeaux  papers  next  day- 
Through  the  Kipling  evoked  by  M.  Cestre  we  admired  the 
English  and  those  who  fight,  in  the  great  winds  of  the  North 
SeA,  that  combat  rude  and  brave.    We  admired  the  faithful 
mdigenes,  gathering  from  aU  her  dominions,  to  put  their  mus- 
cular arms  at  the  service  of  the  empire.  .  .  ." 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  to  pay  a  more  graceful 
compliment  to  the  entente  eordide  than  to  try  to  run  the  author 
of  "Soldiers  Three"  and  the  "Barrack  Room  BalUuls,"  and 
with  him  the  nation  behind  him,  into  the  smooth  mould  of  a 
fltm/frence— that  mixture,  so  curiously  French,  of  clear  think- 
ing and  graceful  expression,  of  sensitive  definition  and  personal 
charm,  aU  blended  into  a  whole  so  inteUectuaUy  neat  and 
modubted  that  an  audience  like  this  may  take  it  with  the 
same  sense  of  being  cheered,  yet  not  inebriated,  with  which 
their  aUies  across  the  Channel  take  their  afternoon  tea. 

A  Frenchman  of  a  generation  ago  would  scarcely  have  rec- 
ognized the  England  pictured  by  the  amiable  Bordeaux  pro- 
fessor, and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  this  entirely  altruistic  big 
brother  of  little  nations  the  English  would  have  recognized 
themselves.  But,  at  any  rate,  poUte  flutters  of  applause  punc- 
tuated the  talk,  and  at  the  end  M.  Cestre  asked  his  audience 
to  nse  as  he  paid  his  final  tribute  to  the  people  now  fighting 
the  common  battle  with  France.  They  aU  stood  up  and.  smil- 
ing  up  at  the  left-hand  proscenium-box,  saluted  the  British 
ambassador.  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  with  long  and  enthusiastic 
applause.  A  man  in  the  gaUery  even  ventured  a  "Beep! 
>  /"  and  every  one  drifted  out  very  content,  indeed. 
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fc  the  foy«r  I  Mw  one  My  cmluDy  mdling  out  with  W 

11-;- 'Lfth^l^:^  -^- 

wme,  W  a«t.  Md  not  M  much  M  u«ul  i.  gSng  to^^ 

•vw^^  .nd.  though  the  young  men  have  gone,  and  tibTw 
m^  w.  not  M  gay  M  u«ul,  th«e  w«  «t^  dd^ 
jnd  women  left  to  do  the  work.  I  vWtedoneof  ZolS^ 
£rSr?^*"°  centurie.  old-and  tnunped  it^^. 
J«  which  burrow  on  two  leveU  under  a  whole  d^I<S 
Tl|e«jj«  «,me  two  mimon  bottle,  down  there  i^l'!^ 

hoS'^al^n.r'^  ^"^"^  '^  ^"^"^  •»««'  «kA  a 
tWHise.  almost  unknown  in  our  bunnesses  at  home-fc«m;i.! 
portrait,  of  the  founder..  fh,m  the  cJZaL  S^?ti^ 
^thc  own  firf.  over  a  huge  firepUce  aiidlX^; 
^  the  common  cade  »  they  have  done  for  gen^t^ 

uuMio.Air«^  Chicago."  "Calcutta,"  "Chri.tianiiC  "Ca- 
^  -^m  thinjiUke  the«  to  the  penKmaUtytTpoint  J 
view  of  the  men  who  have  the  business  in  chawe 

^at  he  had  show^i^^l^f- Je  a^t  t^  C-tJ'^.': 
not  unaware  of  what  might  interest  them-that  hT^l  ^ 
short,  an  advertiser  of  the  most  accomplished  kind'yTon^ 
codd  also  see  that  he  liked  hi.  work  and  beUeved  ^^  Z 
^^  «i  an  amateur  grows  fancy  tuhps  andnotasam^ 
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To  be  wre,  be  was  indined  to  tlw  ov«  the  importuoe  of 
White  wme.  whfle  dwmpegne  and  its  perfidious  msken  didn't 
jTJ?^  »»  the  fc-t;  but  oI  the  led  wine  oI  Borde««, 
its  faghtnesB.  bouquet,  and  general  beneficence,  and  the  del- 
icato  and  affectkmate  care  with  which  it  was  handled,  one 
oouW  have  heard  him  talk  aU  day.  Now  and  then  younger 
houses  (fascoveted  things  that  were  going  to  revolutioni»lhe 
wme  trade. 

"Of  ooune."  he  said,  -we  ezanune  such  things.    We  look 
in  our  books,  where  records  of  aU  our  experiments  aie  kept. 

Md  there  we  find  that  we  tried  that  new  thing  m  ISW^-or 
17oo»  perhaps." 

Far  underground  we  came  on  some  of  the  huge  maiorums. 
higasmneordmary  bottles.  "The  King  of  Spdn  ran  ov«S 
Bordeaux  one  day,  and  came  to  us  idid  said:  'I've  got  two 
hours;  what  can  you  show  mer  We  said:  'We  can  show  you 
ourcellars.;  'Very  weU.' «ud  he; 'go  ahead.'  When  he  cLe 
to  the  majorums  he  said:  'What  on  earth  do  you  do  with 
those?  They  are  used  when  there  is  a  christening  or  a  wed- 
ding or  some  great  event,  and  when  a  king  visits  us  we  cive 
him  two.'"  ^^  ^ 

So  they  sent  the  majorums  to  the  young  King,  and  theKinc 
-ent  back  a  polite  note,  just  as  if  he  were  anybody  else.  Mid 
that  IS  afl  of  that  stoiy.  *  «^  ~iu 

Most  of  the  newspapers  which  foDowed  the  government  to 
Bordeaux  have  returned  to  the  capital,  but  that  intranaigeant 
govwnment-baiter,  the  venerable  Georges  Qemenceau,  stiU 
contmues  his  bombardment  from  dose  range.  His  paper  was 
form«^  rHamme  Libre-The  Free  Man-^nt  on  beinTsup- 
pressed  this  faU  by  the  censor  its  octogenarian  editor  gayly 
changed  its  name  to  The  Chained  Man-L'Hanme  Enehalni 
— and  continued  fire. 

iflS^T*L^  '  Paris  commune  in  '71,  prime  minister  from 
IWWHB,  the  editor  of  vanous  papers,  and  senator  now,  Clemen- 
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delight  ^^  »*went  govenunent  takes 

i»te'!^^'~"^*°*»"°*'*^«*torid.  I  may.  .t  any 
»te.  quote  from  one  or  two  of  the  letters  written  *«  itrAi  ^^ 
oeau.  to  «,gg«it  .  staysit4,0Be  -^ofTl?^'  ^T*"" 
do  not  hear  much.   Tki-  ;.  #^7  !u^  o'  «»e  war  of  which  we 

f^btt  7,  Md  I  ^  to  a„  ,.a^.      """«««  "•d.tedSq^ 

iu>'x:-^z'^^  f  •  doub. «...  I  ^  *,  .,„.t 

^'^^^'"""C"'^ '•plied  to  me:  Tk^tefc^, 
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4U^  .1  ,?•  "°*^**  "*  ***"•  ^  *"•***•  September  27.  /f, 
J*«i,<A«*o«,«.»,«to<A,27«*.A,««o<«fearf.  We  rfuUI  inf om 
tIieiiunistoy,andyou,onyouf  «de,thould  write  to  the  horaital 
wbeie  he  u  being  treated.' 

"I  wrote  to  the  chief  doctor  «t  Besan^on.  No  response.  I 
■ent  hun  •  telegrmm  with  the  reply  pwpwd.  No  response.  I 
wrote  hun.thttd  letter,  this  time  a  trifle  sMCMtic  I  ,««ved 
My  •despatch:  'Regnur  it  not  known  at  iki,  hotpitoL' 

\»t««h^  the  telegram  in  my  hand  when  to  my  house  came 
the  suter  of  the  dead  soldier,  b  mourning,  and  beaming,  and 
gave  me  a  letter.  '  it  u  my  l^ker  M,ho  ka,  JSeTv,.'  So 
th««  was  no  mistake     Tk,  dead  num  mate  on  ike  2d  October. 

Very  wen.  saul  I  to  the  family.  'Are  you  sufBdenUy  re- 
■MurcQ  now  T 

"Some  days  after  I  received  from  the  Red  Cross  hospital  at 
Besan^n  a  letter  givitj  me  news  of  Regnier  and  exphuuing 
that  there  were  several  hospitab  in  the  town,  that  they  had 
only  just  received  my  letter,  ete.,  ete. 

"I  did  not  think  more  of  the  matter  untU  October  23,  when  I 
recMved  a  dicular  from  the  prefecture  of  Isire,  asking  me  to 
•dvise  the  Regnier  famfly  that  the  soldier  Regmer.  wounded, 
was  bemg  treated  at  the  hospital  of  Besanfon. 

"At  last  I  thought  the  affair  was  dosed,  when,  to-day. 
Octobw  30,  I  received  the  enclosed  despatch,  sent  by  I  know 
not  whom,  informbg  me  tkat  tke  soldier  Regnier  i»  unknown 
»»  tke  koepital  qf  Beeanfont 
"Oh,  my  head,  my  head  I  .  .  ." 

You  can  imagine  what  this  slashing  old  privateer  would 
do  with  a  letter  hke  this.  The  censor  will  not  permit  him  to 
make  any  comment.  Veiy  weU-he  wishes  to  make  none. 
You  see.  Mr.  Viviani,  it  isn't  one  of  those  execrable  par- 
hamentanans  who  makes  these  complaints.  It  is  a  mayor, 
a  humble  mayor,  officiaUy  designated  by  you  to  transmit  to  ki, 
people  tke  striking  result,  of  your  'organization.'  of  your  'ad- 
mtntstration,'  of  your  ' iniennfication'  in  the  cruelly  deUcate 
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yTlt'tr^r^u'"^''-    H""PP«e3  the  picture.  «d 
you  see  mplam  daylight  your 'infewn^fcafMrn' at  work     What 

pardon  me.  the  po««r-to  make  white  spaces  in  the  coluimw 

t"sr?^erer '  ^^* "  -^^'-  ^«  '-'^ 

In  the  same  editoriid  was  a  letter  from  a  father  whose  tw« 
«>ns.  on  the  firing-line,  had  revived  none  o'  rLT^tte™ 
-mce  the  beginnmg  of  the  war  and  wrote  pathetiSly  S^ 

f«.ded.    A  wrfe  enclosed  a  letter  from  her  husband.  teLg  how 

a  doctor  wrote  protesting  because  there  was  not  a  single  bS 
of  antitetamc  serum  in  his  field-hospital. 

noon-a  leonme  old  gentleman  bundled  up  in  cap  and  o^ 

TJ^r  '^f'  "^"^  ^'  ^"^^  *  secretary  LT^^lh 
the  b.g  heap  of  letten,  pUed  on  the  bed.  In  thT  corner^  the 
nj^w.^  roU-top  deWthe  sanctum,  evidently.^of  S! 

temewed,  I  may  not  repeat  the  exceedingly  lively  talk  on  Jl 

practitionen  of  a  laborious  trade  as  it  was  to  me 

af^'^rr  f^*  *!f  ,?*'  ''^"•*y  '^'^  ''^'^  be  reeled  off.  day 

he  wrote  m  onghand.  dictated,  or  used  a  typewriter. 

h.»r  *»""**°°  *«*n"^  to  amuse  and  interest  the  old  war- 

Jm^'  I^     J         T  "^^"^  *•*  •  -""JI'  fi"n  band, 
wntujg.    It  w«i  his  next  day's  bnMMlside,  not  yet  finished. 
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"There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it,"  he  said.  "I  get 
up  at  half  past  three  every  morning.  I  am  at  that  desk  most 
of  the  day;  I  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  If  I  had  to  write  a 
banal  note,  it  might  take  time,  but  there  are  certain  ideas 
which  I  have  worked  with  all  my  life.  I  worked  a  good  many 
years  without  expressing  them;  they  are  all  in  my  head,  and 
when  I  want  them  I've  only  got  to  take  them  out.  I  am  eighty- 
three  years  old,  and  if  I  couldn't  express  myself  by  this  time" 
—the  old  gentleman  lifted  his  eyebrows,  smiled  whimsically, 
and,  with  a  quick  movement  of  shoulders  and  hands,  con- 
duded— "it  would  be  a  public  calamity— a  malheur  public  I" 

I  thought  of  the  padded  lives  of  some  of  our  literary  charla- 
tans and  editorial  gold  bricks  at  home,  of  the  clever  young 
artists  ruined  as  painters  by  becoming  popular  illustrators, 
the  young  writers  content  to  substitute  overpaid  banality  and 
bathos  for  honest  work,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  sight  of 
this  indomitable  old  fighter,  who  had  known  great  men  and 
hdd  high  place  in  his  day,  and  now  at  eighty-three  got  up 
before  daylight  to  pound  out  in  longhand  his  columns  of  vivid 
proee,  stirred  every  drop  of  what  you  might  call  one's  intel- 
lectual sporting  blood.  Of  his  opmions  I  know  little,  of  the 
justice  of  his  attacks  less,  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  suspect  he 
is  something  of  a  trouble-maker.  But  as  he  stood  there,  bun- 
dled up  in  his  overcoat  and  cap,  in  that  chilly  lodging-house 
room,  witty,  unsubdued,  full  of  ^ht  and  of  charm,  he  seemed 
to  stand  for  that  wonderful  French  spirit— for  its  ardor  and 
penetration,  its  fusion  of  sense  and  sensibility,  its  tirdess  in- 
telligence and  unquenchable  fire. 


■A  I 

m 


Monday. 
"^M  consul  of  Cognac  I  It  sounded  like  a  musical  comedy 
virhen  we  met  on  the  steamer  last  August;  not  quite  so  odd 
when  we  bumped  into  each  other  in  Bordeaux;  and  now  it 
turns  out  to  mean,  in  addition  to  being  a  young  University  of 
Virginia  man,  thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  people  he  has 
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c«Ue  sbU  .trad,  mrint «,  .  ckanning  old  ri».  i.  ^^   . 

gnmt,  at  any\^      ^"^  Poetry-the  ceUars  are  more  fra- 

All  the  young  men  had  gone  to  the  front-their  wa«s  c«n 
tmued  as  usual-and  the  work  was  cArrJ^i       u        ^^     ^' 

««  »  IT^ZT'^T^  ""*  o'  J"-*  -"-ch  look 

of  its  size  in  France     TI,o„       i    T^  ""^  ^^^s*  t**'^ 

««m*-rance.    They  make  the  cognac,  and  they  make 
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the  bottles  for  it  in  a  glass  factory  on  a  hiU  overiooking  the 
town— about  as  aiiy  and  pleasant  a  place  for  a  factory  as  one 
could  imagine.     The  molten  glass  is  poured  into  moulds,  the 
moulds  closed— p»rf/  a  stream  of  compressed  air  turned  in,  the 
bottles  blown,  and  there  you  are— a  score  or  so  of  them  turned 
out  every  minute.    As  we  came  out  of  the  fumace-room  into 
the  chilly  afternoon  a  regiment  of  resenrsts  tramped  in  from 
a  practise  march  in  the  country.     Son.;  were  young  fellows, 
wearing  uniforms  for  the  first  time,  apparently;  some  looked 
hke  convalescents  drafted  back  into  the  army.    They  took 
one  road  and  we  another,  and  half  an  hour  later  swung  down 
the  main  street  of  Cognac  behind  a  chorus  of  shrilling  bugles. 
All  over  France,  south  of  Paris,  they  must  be  marching  like 
this  these  frosty  afternoons. 

Coming  up  from  Bordeaux  the  other  night  we  missed  the 
regular  connection  and  had  to  spend  the  night  at  Saintes. 
The  taU,  quizzical,  rather  grim  old  landlady  of  the  neat  little 
Hdtel  de  la  Gare— characteristic  of  that  rugged  France  which 
tourists  who  only  see  a  few  streets  in  Paris  know  little  about— 
was  plainly  puzzled.    There  we  were,  two  able-bodied  men, 

*°**  ^ '  saying  nothing  about  being  consul,  merely  remarked 

that  he  Uved  in  Cognac.  "In  Cognac  1"  the  old  woman  re- 
peated, looking  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  added,  as 
one  putting  an  unanswerable  question:  "But  you  are  not 
soldiers?" 

We  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  frosty  air  before  turning  in. 
There  was  scarce  a  soul  in  the  streets,  but  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town  a  handful  of  young  fellows  passed  on  the  other 
side  smging.  They  were  boya  of  the  1915  class  who  had  been 
called  out  and  in  a  few  days  would  be  getting  ready  for  war. 
In  Paris  you  wiU  see  young  fellows  just  like  them,  decorated 
with  flags  and  feathers,  driving  round  town  in  rattle-trap  wagons 
like  picnic  parties  returning  on  a  summer  night  at  home.  Arm 
in  arm  and  keeping  step,  these  boys  of  Saintes  were  singing  as 
they  marched: 
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"^ Ml  rouge etnoirdUane, 
Etfmdu  ou  denUre—iL." 

"He's  red,  white,  and  Mack, 
And  split  up  the  backl" 

-^y  l^t^  7^^"^^^  down  the  streets  of  Saint« 
-Md  tbey  kept  flinging  back  through  the  bosty  dark: 

"tt^rouge—ttnoir—etblano-- 
Eifendu—au  dariire--^  .  .  ." 
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Thbt  were  playing  "The  Categorical  Imperative" 
that  evening  at  the  "  :ttle  Theatre  in  Unter  den  Lin- 
den. It  is  an  old-fashioned  comedy  laid  in  the  Vienna 
of  1815— two  love-stories,  lightly  and  quaintly  told, 
across  which,  through  the  chatter  of  a  little  Viennese 
salon,  we  dimly  see  Napoleon  return  from  Elba  and 
hear  the  thunder  of  Waterioo.  A  young  cub  of  a  Saxon 
schoolmaster,  full  of  simple-hearted  enthusiasm  and 
philosophy,  comes  down  to  the  Austrian  capital,  and, 
taken  up  by  a  kindly,  coquettish  young  countess, 
becomes  the  tutor  of  her  cousin,  a  girl  as  simple  as 
he.  The  older  woman  with  her  knowing  charm,  the 
younger  with  her  freshness,  present  a  dualism  more 
bewildering  than  any  he  has  ever  read  about  in  his 
philosophy  books,  and  part  of  the  fun  consists  in  seeing 
him  fall  in  love  with  the  younger  in  terms  of  pure 
reason,  and  finally,  when  the  motherly  young  count- 
ess has  quietly  got  him  a  professorship  at  Kdnigsberg, 
present  to  his  delighted  Elise  his  "categorical  imper- 
ative." 

You  can  imagine  that  thoroughly  German  mixture 
of  sentiment  and  philosophy,  the  quaint  references 
to  a  Prussia  not  yet,  in  its  present  sense,  b^un  to 
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east;  how  to  that  audience-nearly  everv  onp  nf 

whom  had  a  son  or  husband  or  bn,thLTZ  f^ntl 
^e  centuiy  suddenly  seemed  to  close  ud  iT*  7 

Napoleonic  days  became  n^rf  ^(  1^  ^  ^^  *^® 
7«v»»    V     "*J''',^^'™e  part  of  their  own  "oroase 

^.  You  cm  ima^  the  young  «=hoolm«J3 
the  fnvolou,  older  mm  goiug  off  to  w«,  and  fte  two 
women  con»hng  each  other,  and  with  what  Tr^Z 

from  the  wmdow,  come  down  across  the  yea«: 

tt«.  h«  .  wif,  „  „„u«  .,  2  or  .-  'Trt " 

«l«!y  cry  their  eyes  out  tlut  meun  ,h.,  :,'■'  '   ■        "'^ 

his  namT.T"  "^     "~^  ''°^"  •™'  I"™" 

"^,  and  pale,  bemgn,  leaning  on  their  canes  «  „! 
tumng  heroes  do  in  plays,  talk  acioss  the  W^ 
to  real  young  „ldie»  you  have  just  seen  liTw^^ 

feet  bandaged  and  Iron  Crosses  on  black-and-white 
nbbons  tucked  into  their  coats,  home  from  ^ 
P™».  or  the  Aisne.  lien  between  the  al^ 
^  magme  them  pouring  out  to  the  r,{r2^ 
™m  for  a  l«>k  at  each  other  and  something  to  ^ 
will  they  never  stop  eating  ?-fathers  and  motheiT^d 
dau^tes  with  their  BuUerM  md  SckM^Z^ 
«>««»  of  beer  in  the  genial  Ctoman  fashion  Cf 
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ing  on  the  young  heroes  limping  by  or,  with  heads 
bandaged  like  schoolboys  with  mumps,  grinning  in 
fipite  of  their  scars. 

And  when  they  drift  out  into  the  street  at  last 
softened   and    brought   together  by   the   play-the 
street  with  its  lights  and  flags,  officers  in  long,  blue- 
gray  overcoats  and  soldiers  everywhere,  and  a  mili- 
taiy  automobfle  shooting  by,  perhaps,  with  its  gay 
"Ta-ted/    Tart&r~the  extras  are  out  with  another 
Russian  army  smashed  and  two  more  ships  sunk  in 
the  Channel.     The  old  newspaper  woman  at  the 
Fnedrichsstrasse  comer  is  chanting  it  hoarsely,  "Zwei 
engliache  Dampfer  gesunken!"—md  they  read  that  "the 
sands  have  run,  the  prologue  is  spoken,  the  curtain 
nsen  on  the  tragedy  of  England's  destiny." 

Great  days,  indeed!    Days  of  achievement,  of  ut- 
^r  sacrifice,  and  flinging  aU  into  the  common  cause. 
Round  the  comer  from  Unter  den  Linden,  under  the 
dark  windows  of  the  Infonnation  Bureau,  you  may 
see  part  of  the  price.    It  is  still  and  deserted  there, 
except  for  a  lone  woman  with  a  shawl  over  her  head' 
tiying  to  read,  by  the  light  of  the  street-lamp,  the 
casualty  hsts.    You  must  imagine  a  building  like  the 
Post  Office  in  New  York,  for  instance,  or  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel  in  Chicago,  with  a  band  of  white  paper, 
like  newspapers,  spread  out  and  pasted  end  to  end] 
running  along  one  side,  round  the  comer,  and  dowil 
the  other.     Not  inches,  but  yaids,  rods,  two  city 
blocks  ahnost,  of  microscopic  type;  columns  of  names, 
arranged   in   the   systematic   German   way— lightly 
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wounded,  badly  wounded-»cAuwr  verumndet-^aOen. 
Some  have  died  of  wounds-AX-Bome  dead  in  the 
enemy's  countiy-tn  Feindesland  gefallen.  Rank  on 
rank,  blurring  off  into  nothingness,  endless  files  of 
Jype,  pale  as  if  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  crowdinir 
here.  * 

One  tried  to  think  of  the  "Categorical  Imperative" 
m  a  New  York  playhouse-of  the  desperate  endeavor 
to  make  the  young  schoohnaster  really  look  simple 
^d  boyish,  and  yet  as  if  he  might  have  heaid  of 
Kant,  and  of  convincing  the  two  ladies  that  they  lost 
their  sweet  comfortableness  by  dresring  like  profes- 
sional manikins;  how  the  piece  might  succeed  with 
luck,  or  if  it  could  somehow  be  made  fashionable;  and 
how  here,  with  aU  the  unaffected  and  affectionate 
intelligence  with  which  it  was  played-^and  watched 
—-it  was  but  part  of  the  week's  work. 

And,  in  spite  of  the  desperation  of  the  time,  you 
might  have  seen  a  dozen  such  audiences  in  Beriin 
that  night— and  yet  tourists  generaUy  speak  of  Berlin, 
compared  with  some  of  the  German  provincial  cities' 
as  a  rather  graceless,  new  sort  of  place,  full  of  bad 
sculpture  and  Prussian  arrogance.    You  might  have 
Been  them  at  the  opera  or  symphony  concerts,  at 
Shakespeare,  Strindbeig,  or  the  German  classics  we 
used  to  read  in  college,  or  standing  in  line  at  six  o'clock, 
sandwiches  in  hand,  so  that  th^  might  sit  through  a 
perfonnance  of  "Peer  Gynt,"  with  the  Grieg  music, 
beginmng  at  seven  and  lastmg  tiU  after  eleven.    A 
wonderful  night,  with  poetry  and  music  and  splen- 
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did  scenes  and  acting,  and  a  man's  very  soul  develop* 
ing  before  you  all  the  time— sandwiches  and  beer  and 
more  music  and  poetiy,  untfl  that  tragedy  of  the 
egoist  is  no  longer  a  play  but  a  part  of  you,  so  many 
years  of  living,  ahnost,  added  to  one's  life.  Yes,  it 
is  all  hore,  along  with  the  forty-two-centimetre  shells 
—good  music  and  good  beer  and  good  love  of  both; 
simplicity,  homely  kindness,  and  GemOaichkeU. 

Mere  talk  about  plays  would  not  be  much  encour- 
aged in  Germany  nowadays.    In  one  of  the  Cologne 
papers  the  other  day  there  were  two  imaginary  lettere 
—one  signed  "  One  Who  Means  WeU,"  asking  that  there 
be  a  little  relief  from  war  poems,  war  articles,  and  the 
like;  and  the  other  signed  "One  Who  Means  Better," 
demanding  if  it  were  possible  for  any  German  to 
waste  time  in  artistic  hairsplitting  when  the  Ger- 
manic peoples,  in  greater  daii^r  than  in  their  entire 
history,  stood  with  their  back  to  the  wall,  facing  and 
holding  back  the  world.     A  Berlin  dramatic  critic, 
going  through  the  motions  of  reviewing  a  new  per- 
fonnance  of   "Hedda  Gabler"  the  other  morning, 
finally  dismissed  the  matter  as  "Women's  troubles— 
if  anybody  can  be  interested  in  that  nowadays!" 
Yet  a  woman,  asking  at  the  same  time  that  the  "finer 
and  sweeter  voices  of  peaceful  society"  be  not  foi^ 
gotten,  concluded  her  letter  with  "East  and  west  the 
cannon  thunder,    ut  in  men's  souls  sound  many  bells, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  always  and 
forever  be  drowned  out." 
I  mention  the  theatre  only  as  an  easy  illustration 
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of  that  many^Bded  vitality  one  feels  at  once  on  en- 
tering Gennany,  that  development  of  all  a  people's 
capabihtiee,  material  and  spiritual,  which  is  summed 
up,  I  suppose,  in  that  hapless  word  Kuliur. 

You  may  not  like  Gennan  learning  or  Gennan  art, 
and  consider  the  one  pedantic  and  the  other  heavy 
^d  uninspired.  A  Frenchman  wrote  veiy  feelingly 
toe  other  day,  in  ihe  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea,  about  i 
return  to  the  old  French  culture,  an  escape  from  what 
he  dacnbed  as  the  German  habit  of  accumulating 
mere  facts  to  something  that,  in  addition  to  feeding 
the  bram,  nourished  the  taste  as  weU-carried  with  it 
so  to  speak,  a  certain  spiritual  fragrance.  ' 

You  may  be  of  this  persuasion.    The  thing  one 
cannot  escape,  however,  in  Gennany,  whether  one 
likes  Its  manifestations  or  not,  is  the  vitality,  the 
moral  and  inteUectual  force,  everywhere  apparent, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  smashing  forts  or  staging  a 
gay.    When  a  people  can  hold  back  England  and 
France  with  one  hand  and  the  Russian  avalanche 
with  the  other,  and,  cut  oflF  from  oversea  trade  and 
hvmg  on  rations  ahnost,  yet,  to  take  but  one  of  the 
first  examples,  maintain  the  art  of  the  theatre  at  a 
level  which  makes  that  of  New  York  or  London  in  the 
most  spacious  time  of  peace  seem  crude  and  infantile 
one  IS  confronted  with  a  fact  which  a  reporter  in  hi^ 
travels  must  record-a  force  which,  as  the  saying 
goes,  "must  be  reckoned  with." 

So  far  as  the  special  business  of  keeping  the  war 
gomg  IS  concerned,  this  vitaUty,  after  seven  months 
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of  fighting,  in  spite  of  those  lists  in  Dorotheenstnuse, 
seems  ample.  Here  in  Berlin,  which  is  an  all  day's 
express  journey  from  either  front,  you  see  thousands 
of  fit  young  men  marching  through  the  streets,  sing- 
ing and  whistling;  you  are  told  of  millions  ready  and 
waiting  to  go.  Every  one  seems  confident  that  Gei^ 
many  will  win— indeed,  with  a  unity  and  resolution 
which  could  scarcely  be  more  complete  if  they  were 
defending  their  last  foot  of  territory,  determined  that 
Germany  must  win. 

When  I  was  in  London  in  the  autumn  a  man  who 
had  made  a  flying  trip  to  Berlin  said  that  the  German 
capital  made  him  think  of  a  man  with  his  feet  on  the 
table  smoking  a  cigar  and  pretending  to  be  uncon- 
cerned although  he  knew  all  the  time  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  doomed.  I  id  little  to  suggest  such  a 
picture.  The  thing  that  at  once  impresses  the  stranger, 
along  with  the  apparent  reserve  strength,  is  the  moral 
earnestness  behind  that  strength,  the  passionate  con- 
viction that  they  are  fighting  a  defensive  fight,  that 
they  are  right.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  this 
here,  but  merely  record  it  as  a  fact.  Possibly  all  people 
in  all  great  wars  believe  they  are  right— and  that  is 
why  there  are  great  wars. 

Crossing  the  frontier  from  Rotterdam,  I  stopped 
for  a  day  or  two  at  Cologne.  The  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  a  typical,  big,  hearty  German  of  the  commercial 
class,  such  as  you  might  expect  to  find  running  a 
brewery  at  home  or  a  bank  or  coffee  plantation  in 
South  America,  came  out  of  his  office  when  he  heani 
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aig^^en.    There  are  no  "loose  Englishmen" 
in  Gennany  nowadays.  *-»^«uuicu 

"I  mwoM  you  are  siuprised  to  see  the  Z>om.  yes?" 

i^c^oT'^'sJ!:"^  ^'^  cathed«r::;^L 

who«  dudow  we  stood.    And  then-"  What  do  i«u 

^:J^l*^.r'':  ^-^edhnnwhatTttt 
WeU,    he  said,  and  with  the  air  of  bnishing  aSde 
wha^^  was  taken  for  granted  before  conridS  Z^ 
do^tful  issues,  "of  couwe  we  win  I"  ^ 

«,^'**^T'°^*P^°*'^P^  °^  his  son,  just  made 
an  officer.  "Inafewwep]r«"),oo«;^  «  >  j««k  maae 
tAAr  m«-«w  »    i  ^'   '*®  ^^'  "maybe  I  volun- 

!^M  ^^^-l  ?'  ''**  ^*y-fi^«  y««  old,  but  thor. 
^y  fit^He  doubled  up  a  big  right  ann  and  liZ^ 
««lygnppedit.  "Likein>nl"heb^med.  "Andtt^ 
are  five  miUion  men  like  me.    Not  men-«,i^,» 

I  told  myself  the  other  evening,  after  ^zagging 
^  over  Berhn  with  an  address  given  me  at  a^ 

7Z  T'^'il  *  "'^^^  *P^«^*  °-  the  outS 
of  the  town     The  woman  who  lived  there  had^ 

SuS^TSTsT  *''  ^^'^  "°*'  *'^  ^'^  -*  -ff^r 

Dusmess,  and  she  was  now  supporting  heredf  with 

beuefit  given  by  the  municipality  and  by  nikimr 
Boldie^B'  diirte  for  the  War  D^ar^ent  at  fift^ 
mg,  (twelve  and  one-half  cents)  a  shirt.  She  w^ 
gla^  to  get  typewriting,  and  without  w^  on  eitW 
ade  at  once  got  to  work.  So  we  pix,ceeded  f  or  a^^ 
or  two  until  something  was  said  about  an  Iron  Ci^ 
stuck  inside  a  soldier's  coat. 
"That  is  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  second  class,"  she 
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interrupted;  "they  put  that  iiuride.    The  fint  class 
they  wear  outside,"  and,  as  if  she  could  kee>  stiU 
no  longer,  she  suddenly  flung  out,  ahnost  without  a 
pause: 

"My  brother  has  the  Iron  Cross.  I  have  seven 
brothere  in  the  army.  Three  are  in  the  east  and  three 
are  in  the  west,  and  one  is  in  the  hospital.  He  was 
shot  three  times  in  the  leg-here-and  here-and 
here.  They  hope  to  save  his  leg,  but  he  wiU  always 
be  lame.    He  got  the  Iron  Cross.    He  was  at  Dix- 

?„  ;  Z?^  "^^^  "P  «^°«^  'DeuUchland  aber 
AUe3.  They  were  all  shot  down.  There  were  three 
hundred  of  them,  and  every  one  feU.  They  knew  they 
must  all  be  shot,  but  they  marched  on  just  the  same 
smging  'Deutschland  aber  AUea.'  They  knew  thej? 
werr  !^ing  against  the  English,  and  nothing  could 
stop  them." 

Her  brother  would  go  back  if  he  had  to  crawl  back 
—If  only  she  could  go  and  not  have  to  sit  here  and 
waitl  .  .  . 

"I  told  you,"  she  said,  "when  you  first  came  in, 
that  I  was  Gennan.  And  I  asked  you  if  you  were  an 
Amencan,  because  I  know  that  dreadful  things  have 
been  said  in  America  about  our  Kaiser,  and  I  will  not 
have  such  things  said  to  me.  Our  Kaiser  did  not  want 
the  war-he  did  everything  he  could  to  prevent  the 
war-no  ruler  in  the  world  ever  did  more  for  his  people 
than  our  Kaiser  has  done,  and  there  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  chfld  in  Germany  who  would  not  fight  for 
him.      And  this,  you  must  remember,  was  from  a 
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woman  whose  support  was  cut  off  by  the  war  and 
who  was  making  a  living  by  sewing  shirts  at  twXe 
and  a  half  cents  a  shirt. 

Colnlf  "^  ^aZ  ^'  ^"^  ^^^  S*^*  *h^t  night  in 
Colore,  and   the  bright  shop-windows  with  their 

m^^  ^f^^nnt-apples  fn,m  Canada  and  Ho^d 

Sl^  f^'  ^P^'  overfowing  sidewalks 

mto  the  nam>w  streets  somehow  reminded  me  of  the 

^?~^  '"^^  ^  *'"°^P^  *^"e^  in  November. 
^^Tn^'  "I  '^'  f^y  ^°'^  suggestions  in  Cologne, 
and  m  the  shops  they  still  sometimes  caU  an  umbreUa 
a  paraplute. 

An  American  who  lives  in  Cologne  told  me  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  young  men  was  notice- 
abe^  and  that  eleven  sons  of  his  friends  had  been 
luUed.  To  a  stranger  the  city  looked  nonnal,  with 
the  ^uaJ  crowds  One  did  notice  the  people  about 
tne  war  bulletm-boards.  They  wei^  not  boys  J 
^reet  lomigers,  but  grave-looking  citizens  and  their 
wiv^  and  daughters,  people  who  looked  as  if  they 
might  have  sons  or  brothera  at  the  front. 

The  egress  from  Cologne  to  Berlin  passed  through 
Essen,  where  the  Krupp  guns  are  made,  the  coal  and 
iron  countiy  of  Westphalia,  and  the  plains  of  the 
west.  It  IS  a  countiy  of  lai^ge  cities  whose  bordere 
oft«i  almost  touch,  where  some  tall  factoiy  chimney 
IS  almost  always  on  the  horizon.  All  these  chimneys 
were  pounng  out  smoke;  there  is  a  reason,  of  coui, 
why  iron-works  should  be  busy  and  manufacturing 
gomg  on-if  not  as  usual,  at  any  rate  going  on. 
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The  muddy  plains  between  the  factory  tov.-ns  were 
green  with  winter  wheat,  the  crop  which  is  ^o  rarrv 
the  countiy  through  another  year.  Meanwhile,  Ouo 
was  told,  the  railroad  rights  of  way  would  be  planted, 
and  land  not  needed  for  beets-for  with  no  sugar 
going  out  Germany  can  produce  more  now  than  she 
needs— also  be  seeded  to  wheat. 

Here  in  Berlin  we  are,  it  seems,  being  starved  out 
but  m  the  complex  web  of  a  modem  city  it  is  rather 
hard  to  teU  just  what  that  means.    In  oniinary  times 
for   instance,    Germany  imports   thirty-five   million 
doUars  worth  of  butter  and  eggs  from  Russia,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  coming  in  now,  yet  butter  seems  to 
appear,  and  at  a  central  place  like  the  Victoria  Cai6 
at  the  comer  of  Unter  den  Luiden  and  Friedrichs^ 
strasse,  two  soft-boHed  eggs  cost  fifty  pfennigs,  or 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  which  is  but  two  and  a  half 
cents  more  than  they  cost  before  the  war,  and  that 
mcludes  a  morning  paper  and  a  window  from  which 
to  see  Berlin  going  by.    Even  were  Berlin,  in  a  jour- 
ndistic  sense,  "starving,"  one  presumes  the  cosmo- 
pohtans  m  the  tea-rooms  of  the  Kaiserhof  or  Adlon 
or  Esplanade  would  still  have  their  trays  of  fancy 
cakes  to  choose  from  and  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
plenty  to  eat  at  a-for  them-not  unreasonable  price 
For  weeks  white  bread  has  had  to  contain  a  cer- 
tam  amount  of  rye  flour  and  lye  bread  a  certain 
amount   of  potato-the  so-called  war  bread-and 
excppt  in  the  better  hotels,  one  was  served,  unles^ 
ont  ordered  specially,  with  only  two  or  three  Uttls 
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wisps  of  this  "Kriegsbrodr   For  Frenchmen  this  would 
mean  a  real  privation,  but  Gennans  eat  so  little  bread, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  one  beUeves  the  aver»».e 
person   scarcely  noticed   the  difference.     Every  one 
must  have  his  bread-card  now,  with  coupons  entitUng 
hmi  to  so  many  grams  a  day— about  four  pounds  a 
week— which  the  waiter  or  baker  tears  ofiF  when  the 
customer  gets  his  bread.    Without  these  cards  not  so 
much  as  a  crumb  can  be  had  for  love  or  money.    Yet 
with  all  this  stiff  and  not  unamusing  red  tape  your 
morning  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  costs  from  thirty 
pfennigs  (seven  and  one-half  cents)  in  one  of  the 
Berlin  "automats"  to  one  mark  fifty  pfennigs  (thirty- 
seven  cents)  in  the  quiet  of  the  best  hotels. 

Meat  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  particularly  beef,  and 
m  any  of  the  big,  popular  "beer  restaurants,"  so  com- 
mon in  Berlin,  an  ordinary  steak  for  one  person  costs 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents.     Pork,  the  mainstay 
of  the  poorer  people,  is  comparatively  expensive,  be- 
cause hogs  have  been  made  into  durable  hard  sausages 
for  the  anny,  and  potatoes,  also  expensive,  have  been 
bought  up  in  laige  quantities  by  the  government,  to 
be  sold  in  the  pubUc  markets  to  the  poor,  a  few  pounds 
to  each  person,  at  a  moderate  price.    There  are  said 
to  be  eight  hundred  thousand  prisoners  now  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  not  entu^ly  frivolous  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  hordes  of  hungry  Russians  cap- 
tured in  the  east  are  more  dangerous  now  than  they 
were  with  guns  in  their  hands.   Yet  there  are  no  visible 
signs  of  such  poverty  as  one  wiU  see  in  certain  parts 
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of  London  or  Chicago  in  times  of  peace,  and  a  woman 
in  chai^ge  of  one  of  the  soup-kitchens  where  people 
pinched  by  the  war  get  one  substantial  meal  a  day  at 
ten  pfennigs  told  me  there  was  no  reason  for  any  one 
in  Berlin  going  hungry.  Meanwhile,  the  scarcity  of 
flour  only  adds  fuel  to  the  people's  patriotism,  and 
they  are  told  everywhere  on  red  placards  that  Eng- 
land never  can  starve  them  out  if  every  German  does 
his  economical  duty.  Where  so  much  thinking  is 
done  for  the  people,  and  done  so  efficiently,  it  is  dif- 
ficult not  to  feel  that  everything  is  somehow  "ar- 
ranged," and  one  finds  it  difficult  to  become  acutely 
anxious  while  the  hundreds  of  crowded  caffe  are  run- 
ning full  blast  until  one  o'clock  every  morning  and 
the  seal  in  the  Tiergarten  has  the  bottom  of  his  tank 
covered  with  fresh  fish  he  is  too  indolent  to  eat. 

"Society,"  in  its  more  visible,  decorative  sense,  is 
as  foigotten  as  it  is  in  France,  as  it  must  be  in 
such  a  time.  There  are  no  dances  or  formal  parties; 
every  one  who  is  not  going  about  his  civil  business 
has  in  one  way  or  another  "gone  to  the  war."  The 
gay  young  men  are  at  the  front,  the  idle  young  women 
knitting  or  nursing  or  helping  the  poor,  and  it  is  an 
adventure  uncommon  enough  to  be  remembered  to 
meet  on  the  street  a  pretty  young  lady  merely  out 
to  take  the  air,  with  hands  in  her  muflf  and  trotting 
in  front  of  her  the  timorous  dachshund,  muzzled  like 
a  ravening  tiger  and  looking  at  the  world  askance 
with  his  rueful  eyes. 

The  apparent  quietness  and  gravity  is  partially 
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due  to  the  lack  of  a  "yeUow"  or,  in  the  British  or 

^nn«^*rr°^^''^"*'P^"^"P^-  There 
13  none  of  that  noisy  hate  continuaUy  dinned  into  one's 

cars  in  London  by  papers  which,  to  be  sure,  represent 

TtZ  ^t^^^^'-"^^  ^"^^  "vilians  nor  the  light- 
hearted  fightmg  man  at  the  front,  yet  which  are  enter- 
tainingly wntten,  do  contain  the  news,  and  get  them- 
selves  read.  * 

The  Gennan  papers  print  comparatively  little  of 
what  we  call  "news."    They  hide  unpleaint  tmt^ 
and  accent  pleasant  ones,  and  are  working  aU  the 
t^e  to  create  a  definite  public  opinion;  but  their 
p^isanship  IS  tha^  of  official  proclamation  rather 
than  that  of  overworked  and  undeipaid  reporters 
stnving  to  please  their  employers  with  all  the  des- 
peration  of  servants  working  for  a  tip.    The  yelping 
after  spies,  the  heaping  of  adjectives  on  every  tri- 
fling achievement  of  British  arms,  the  ill-timed  talk 
of  snatehmg  the  enemy's  trade  in  a  war  theoretically 
fought  for  a  high  principle,  aU  that  journalistic  vul- 
ganty-which  might  be  as  characteristic  of  our  own 
pa^  under  similar  cireumstances-one  is  mercifully 

IWs  taciturnity  is  astonishmg  toward  the  work 
of  the  men  at  the  front.  A  few  days  ago  flags  were 
flung  out  all  over  Berlin  at  the  news  of  Hind^nburg's 
victoiy;  mihtary  attaches  were  saying  that  there  had 
been  nothmg  hke  this  since  Napoleon;  up  and  down 
ine  streets  the  newswomen  were  croaking:  "Sechmnd- 
^mmig  tauaend  Russen  gefangen  .  .  .  Hindenburgzm 
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nock  immer  .  .  ."  ("Twenty-six  thousand  Russians 
captured  .  .  .  and  Hindenbui^g's  still  counting  .  .  ."). 
And  all  you  could  find  in  the  papers  was  the  Gen- 
eral Stafif  report  that  "at  one  place  the  fighting  has 
been  very  severe;  up  to  the  present  we  have  made 
some  twenty-six  thousand  prisoners,"  etc.,  and  even 
this  laconic  sentence  lost  m  the  middle  of  the  regular 
communique  beginning:  "Yesterday  on  the  Belgian 
coast,  after  a  period  of  inactivity  .  .  ." 

The  picturesqueness  and  personalities  of  the  war 
are  left  to  the  stage  and  the  innumerable  weeklies 
and  humorous  papers,  yet  even  here  there  is  little 
or  no  tendency  to  group  achievements  around  in- 
dividual commanders— it  is  "our  anny,"  not  the  man, 
although  even  German  collectivism  cannot  keep  Hin- 
denbui^g's  dependable  old  face  off  the  post-cards  nor 
regiments  of  young  ladies  from  sending  him  letters 
and  Liebeagaben. 

In  the  theatre  you  see  the  Fddgrau  heroes  in  dug- 
outs in  Flanders  or  in  Galician  trenches;  see  the  au- 
dience weep  when  the  German  mother  sends  off  her 
seven  sons  or  the  bearded  father  meets  his  youngest 
boy,  schwer  verwundet,  on  the  battle-field;  or  cheer 
when  the  curtain  goes  down  on  noble  blond  giants 
in  spiked  hehnets  dangling  miniature  Frenchmen  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  forcing  craven  Highlanders 
to  bite  the  dust. 

You  may  even  see  a  submarine  dive  down  into 
green  water,  see  the  torpedo  slid  into  the  tube,  breech- 
block closed,  and— "Now— /or  Kaiaer  and  fatherland  1" 
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-by  means  of  an  image  thrown  on  a  screen  from  the 
penscope,  see  the  English  cruiser  go  up  in  a  tower  of 
water  and  founder. 

In  aU  this  comment  there  is  a  veiy  different  feeline 
for  each  of  the  three  allies.  The  Russians  "don't 
comit,  so  to  speak.  They  are  dangerous  because 
of  their  numbers  and  must  be  flung  back,  but  the 
feehng  toward  them  is  not  unlike  that  toward  a  herd 
of  stampeded  range  cattle. 

Toward  the  French  there  is  no  bitterness  either, 
rather  a  sort  of  pity  and  the  wish  to  be  thought  well 
of.    One  IS  remind'^d  now  and  then  of  the  Gennan 
captam  quartered  at  Sedan,  in  Zola's  "D6bAcle,"  who 
while  conscious  of  the  strength  behind  him,  yet  wanted 
his  mvoluntaiy  hosts  to  know  that  he,  too,  had  been 
to  Pans  and  knew  how  to  be  a  galant  fumme.    Men 
teU  you    they've  put  up  a  mighty  good  fight,  /  say !" 
or  speakmg  of  the  young  French  sculptor  aUowed  to 
^  on  with  his  work  in  the  prison  camp  at  Zossen,  or 
the  flower-beds  in  front  of  the  French  barracks  there 
--  but,  of  course,  the  French  are  an  artistic  people. 
You  can  aUow  them  Uberties  like  that."    Eveiy  now 
and  then  m  the  papers  one  runs  across  some  anecdote 
from  France  in  which  the  Frenchman  is  pennitted  to 
make  the  retort  at  the  expense  of  the  English 

Toward  John  Bull  there  is  no  mercy.  He  is  shown 
naked,  trying  to  hide  himself  with  neutral  flags-  he 
w  sprawled  in  his  miU  with  a  river  of  French  blood 
flowmg  by  from  the  battle-fields  of  France,  while  the 
cartoonist  asks  France  if  she  cannot  see  that  she  is 
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doing  his  grinding  for  him;  he  is  hobnobbing  cheek 
by  jowl  with  cannibals  and  black  men,  2  he  fa 
senously  discussed  as  a  tnutor  to  the  G^n^anic  1^ 
pies  and  the  white  race.  ^^ 

A  Gennan  woman  told  me  the  other  day  that  in 

/In  T  7""  .*^'  '"^°°*  *«  fi°«  ^^eiybody  in  the 
^y  ten  pfemy  if  they  came  down  to  bLkfast 
without  saymg:  -GoU  strafe  die  Englanderl"  ("God 
punish  the  English!")  In  a  i^enT  t/ifc  there  fal 
cartoon  of  a  young  mother  holding  up  her  baby  to 
his  proud  father  with  the  annouZnent  that  hfh^ 
yoken  his  first  words.  "And  what  did  he  say?" 
"Gott  strafe  England  / "  «  «*y : 

*ntr't^^  '?i'^  ^°'  ""PP^y^S  *^«  Affies  with 
a^-shades  of  South  American  revolutions  and  the 
old  Fptran^a"/-while  pennitti  .g  itself,  without  suf- 
ficient prot^,  to  be  shut  off  from  sending  food  to 

d^cult  situation  created  by  the  submarine  blockade, 
the  individual  American  is  not  embarrassed  unles^ 
mistaken  for  an  Englishman  or  unless  he  finds  some 
supersensitive  patriot  in  a  restam^t  or  theatre  who 
objects  even  to  hearing  English. 
At  the  frontier  the  honest  customs  inspector  landed, 
fi!^;?'/".?  '°P^  °^  "T^snn  sur  les  Alpes," 
tie  HaLe  "^  **  *^'  '^^^^  news-stand  in 

'Jranzdsischr  he  declared,  flapping  over  the  pages. 
Next  It  was  a  bundle  o.  letter  of  introduction,  the 
top  one  of  which  happened  to  be  in  English.    "Eng- 
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KscAe  Briber  and  forthwith  he  beUowed  for  help 
A  young  officer  sauntered  out  from  the  near-by  office! 
saluted,  and  said,  "Good  morning  I"  glanced  at  "Tar- 
tonn  with  a  smile,  and  tossed  i^  back  into  the  ba«. 
at  letters  and  passport,  said  it  must  be  very  inter^ 
ing  to  see  both  sides,  and  so,  after  a  question  or  two, 
to  the  train  for  Kdb.  ' 

On  the  way  to  Berlin  from  K6hi,  that  rainy  after- 
noon^I  went  into  the  dining-car  toward  five  o'clock 
attired  m  a  pepper-and-salt  tweed  suit  and  heavy 
tan  boots,  and,  speaking  Gennan  with  evident  pain, 
tactfuUy  asked-eveiybody  else  drinking  beer-f or  tea! 
The  man  across  the  way  whispered  to  his  compan- 
ion ^d  stared;  a  middle-aged  man  farther  up  the 
ajsle  stood  stock-fltiU  and  stared;  a  yomig  woman  at 
the  other  end  of  the  car  turned  round  and,  gazine 
over  the  back  of  her  chair,  whispered  aghast  to  her 
compamon:  "Engldnderl" 

Not  particularly  enlivened  by  the  cup  that  cheere, 
I  repmed  my  compartment  presently  and  glared  out 
at  the  sodden  landscape,  with  now  and  then  a  shot  at 
tje  other  occupant  who  had  got  on  at  Essen  or  one  of 
the  western  stations  and  sat  the  day  out  without  a 
word.  One  of  those  disagreeable  Prussians  evidently 
--unH  actually  needing  to  know,  I  broke  the  silence 
by  askmg  which  station  we  arrived  at  in  Berlin  He 
answered  with  perfect  good  humor,  and  we  began  to 
talk.    I  mentioned  the  tea  incident. 

"Ignorant  people!"  he  said,  dismissing  them  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand.    They  ought  to  have  seen  my 
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mvidual  Englishmen.   Then,  reverting  to  mv  Idc'JL 

til^l*^  »^'  '  °»°''  '"•  ^  ^"ok  hind.  3 
^  m^'Bon  voyage,"   So  you  never  can  t^ 

lie  mihtamm  which  «.y  num  in  the  etree^car  at 
^^^  ^you  .U  .bout,  and  whicr^^^J^' 
?^^  »ake  so  mteresting  «,d  unde«t««lrfJe: 
Ao^nH       S*  """  «>  «^  to  put  one's  Bngep  on 
!S^^  "P^^y  '""  ''«»^  of  Bemhapdi,3y^ 

without  finding  any  one  who  could  tell  vo.i-«7T 

can  ten  you  at  homfr-^bout  the  Gennan  belief  in 

™  as  a  great  blessing,  because  it  is  thT^yw^  S 
assertmg  your  own  superior  ideas  over  tL  of». 

Xifwi^t^^'  'tV  ««*"«  -orid\S: 
Feople  want  to  smash  England,  of  courae,  because 
as  they  explain,  she  brought  on  the  war^dT^' 

wL\1r  J'"^'  r  *'^^  -"  with'thTapplaSe" 
wnen  the  hghtmng-change  man  at  the  WinWarZ 

-^rsonates  Hindenbmg,  because  ffi^dl'^^a 
P^d  old  scout  who  is  keeping  those  millions^  dov! 
enly  Russians  from  overrunning  our  tidv  ZZ  Tl 
OM^  Ge.™.y.  But  ™tscLrwi^'wlT;r"- 
And  then,  of  comse,  it  is  not  always  essv  to  n„f 
»e'e  finger  on  just  what  people  mean  by^^* 
Some  have  objected  to  mffitarism  beca  Jt^^t 
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like  the  nuumen  of  the  German  waitere  at  the  Savoy, 
and  some  because— "Well,  those  people  somehow  rub 
you  the  wrong  way!"  It  is  not  univereal  conscrip- 
tion, because  many  nations  have  that,  nor  the  amount 
spent  per  capita  on  soldiers  and  ships,  for  we  our- 
selves spend  ahnost  as  much  as  the  Gennans,  and 
the  French  even  more. 

One  of  our  old-school  cattlemen,  used  to  shooting 
all  the  game,  cutting  all  the  timber,  and  using  all  the 
water  he  wanted  to,  would  doubtless  say,  without 
seeing  a  soldier,  that  it  was  "their  damned  police!" 
No,  when  people  think  they  are  talking  about  Ge> 
man  militarism,  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  talk- 
ing about  the  way  German  faces  are  mad<  or  about 
German  collectivism— the  uncanny  abiUty  Germans 
have  for  taking  ordere,  for  team-work,  for  turning 
every  individual  energy  into  the  common  end. 

One  may,  however,  run  across  a  certain  feeling 
toward  war,  quite  local  and  unconscious,  yet  very 
different  from  the  French  love  of  "gUnre"  and  the 
English  keenness  for  war  as  a  sort  of  superior  fox- 
hunting or  football.  You  are,  let  us  say,  watching 
one  of  the  musical  comedies  which  the  war  has  in- 
spired. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  darkened  stage,  through 
whose  blackness  you  presently  discover,  twinkling 
far  below,  as  if  you  were  lookii^  down  from  an  aero- 
plane, the  lights  of  Paris,  the  silver  thread  of  the 
Seine  and  its  bridges.  There  is  a  faint  whirring,  and 
two  faces  emerge  vaguely  from  the  dark— the  hero 
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and  heroine  awiAging  along  in  a  Taube.    And  as  thev 
^^  ^  a  w^ul  little  waltz  song,  a  sort  of  c«S^ 

"lehglau'U^^.  .  .  Ick  gUm-u^^ 
Da  obenfliegt  .  .  .  'tu  Taube        •» 

moton  «th  h«  luu,d,  there  is  aZTglZ^L 
ft»h  «,d  a  few  seconds  later,  away  do™  thet^Z 
the  P.™  roofs  a  puff  of  red  smoke  «.d  fire  iTlf 
'7»  "  Pf  «=*.  ««d  the  audience  is  encCtel-^; 
^^^°^  the  velvet  night,  so  stiU,  Tq^^' 
jrt"  rts  way,  and  the  Hash  far  below^S  hS^ 

^A^whimng  gently,  the  Taube  «Uls  on  though 

"leh  glavbe  .  .  .  M  gUtube 
Da  obenfliegt  .  .  .  'tu  Taube  .  .  ." 

Again  the  glowwonn  flash,  and  a  mnmn«*  i  * 
over  on  the  left  bank,  not  far'  f^:!  the  L^^^bS^'^ 
^par^ntfy,  another  of  those  eloquent  littrpl"!; 
fire.    The  crowd  w  as  delighted  as  children  would  Z 
with  bureting  soap-bubbles.  ^ 

(  What  We're  TTunking  Of")  with  delightful  m^c 
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•nd  such  venes  as  we  nxety  enough  hear  in  muncal 
comedies  at  home.  In  the  apotlight  there  is  a  square 
young  man  dressed  in  a  metaUic  coat  and  conical 
helmet,  so  as  to  suggest  the  famous  forty-twoKsenti- 
metre  sheU-the  sheU  which  makes  a  hole  like  a  ceUar 
and  smashed  the  Belgian  forts  as  if  an  earthquake 
had  struck  them.  And  singing  with  him  an  exquisite 
nun-like  creature  in  a  dove-colored  robe,  typifying  the 
Taube. 

They  are  singing  to  each  other: 

"/  am  ddieaU  and  dender 
And  made  for  the  talon  .  .  ." 

"And  I  am  the  biggest  amather 
In  all  the  pretent  aeaaon  .  .  .'• 

"High  up  above  the  cloude 
I  fly  at  heart'*  deeire  .  .  ." 

"And  Fm  a  child  of  Krupp'a, 
Whom  nobody  knew  about  .  .  ." 

"I  fly,  traekleas  at  a  breath  .  .  ." 

"/  tlath  on  with  tmoke  and  roar  ..." 

They  are  in  love  with  each  other,  you  see,  the  Taube 
and  the  forty-two-centimetre  sheU,  the  "Brummer;'  or 
"Grumbler,"  as  they  call  it  in  Gennany— could  anything 
be  more  piquant  ?    You  should  hear  them-the  chaste 
chic,  nun-like  Taube  and  the  thick-chested  old  Brum- 
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mer,  ringing  that  he  is  her  dear  old  Grumbler  and  she 
hu  soft,  twift  Pove: 

"ansm,  Heker  Brunmer  .  .  . 
Dm  mein  TOubehm,  Mart  und/link  .  .  ." 

Thore  18  a  aort  of  poetry  about  this-*  new  sort 
of  poetiy  about  a  new  sort  of  war.  And  it  might 
pawbly  be  proved  that  such  poetiy  could  only^e 

from  a  people  so  bred  to  arms  that  they  do  not  shrink 
even  m  imagination,  from  the  uses  to  which  aimi^ 
must  be  put-a  people  in  love  with  war,  having  a 
mystical  feehng  for  its  instruments,  such  as  their  ro- 
mote  ancestors  had  for  their  battle^es  and  double- 
edged  swords. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  this-heaven  preserve 
Americans  from  being  judged  by  their  musical  come- 
dies I-^d  doubtless  the  children  even  of  om"  most 
devoted  advocates  of  universal  peace  have  played  with 
«id  cannon  and  toy  soldiers.  I  merely  speak  of  it, 
this  curious  mixture  of  refinement  and  brutaUty.  as 
somethmg  which,  it  struck  me,  we  Americans-who 
always  do  everything  exactly  right-would  not  have 
thought  of  domg  in  just  that  way. 

Many  of  the  ways  of  this  people  are  not  our  ways. 
You  have  heard,  let  us  say,  of  the  Gennan  parole 
rtep  sometimes  laughed  at  as  the  "goose  step"  in 
En^d  and  at  home.  I  was  lunching  the  other  day 
^th  an  Amencan  militaiy  observer,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  parade  step  and  the  effect  it  had  on  him 

"Did  you  ever  see  it?"  he  demanded.    "Have  you 
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any  idea  of  the  moral  effect  of  that  step?  You  see 
thoee  men  marching  by,  eveiy  muscle  in  their  bodies 
taut  and  tingling  as  steel  wire,  eveiy  eye  on  the  Em- 
peror, and  when  they  bring  thoee  feet  dawn—fnng! 
bang!— the  physical  fitness  it  stands  for,  the  unity, 
determination— why,  it's  the  whole  Gennan  idea— 
nothing  can  stop  'em !" 

"Did  you  ever  see  one  of  these  soldiens  salute?" 
Yes,  I  had  seen  hundreds  of  them,  and  I  had  been 
made  extremely  ill  at  ease  one  day  in  my  hotel  when 
a  young  officer  with  whom  I  had  started,  in  the  Amer- 
ican fashion,  comfortably  to  shake  hands  suddenly 
whacked  his  heels  together  like  a  couple  of  Indian 
clubs  and,  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  snapped  his  hand  to  his 
cap. 

"Did  you  ever  see  them  salute?  They  don't  do  it 
like  a  baggage  porter— there's  nothing  servile  about 
it.  They  square  off  and  bring  that  hand  to  their 
heads  and  look  that  officer  square  in  the  eyes  as  if  to 
say:  'Now,  damn  you,  salute  me/'  And  he  gets  his 
salute,  too— like  a  man  I" 

You  may  not  like  this  salute  or  you  may  not  like 
the  parade  step,  but  you  can  be  veiy  sure  of  one 
thing— that  it  is  not  the  militarism  that  pushes  civil- 
ians off  the  sidewalk  nor  permits  an  officer  to  strike 
his  subordinate— though  these  things  have  happened 
in  Germany — ^that  is  holding  back  England  and 
France  and  driving  the  Russian  millions  out  of  East 
Prussia.  It  is  something  bigger  than  that.  Peasants 
and  princes,  these  men  are  dying  gladly,  backed  up 
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by  fitness,  discipline,  and  a  passionate  unity  such  as 
the  worid  has  not  often  seen.  This,  and  not  the  futile 
nurses'  tales  with  which  the  American  public  permitted 
itself  to  be  diverted  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  war, 
is  what  strikes  one  in  Germany.  It  is  a  fact,  like  the 
Germans  being  in  Belgium,  which  you  have  got  to 
face  and  think  about,  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
Bebun,  Febnuiry,  1915. 
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TWO  GERMAN  PRISON  CAMPS 

VisnwG  a  prison  camp  is  somewhat  like  touching 

at  an  |dand  m  the  night-^ne  of  those  tropical  idandT 
for  mstance,  whose  curious  and  crowded  life  shows 

for  an  mstant  as  your  steamer  leaves  the  maa  or  takes 
on  a  load  of  deck-hands,  and  then  fades  away  into  a 
few  twmkhng  hghts  and  the  sound  of  a  beU  across 
the  water.  You  may  get  pennission  to  see  a  prison 
camp^but  may  not  stay  there,  and  you  are  not  ex- 
pected generally,  to  talk  to  the  prisoners.  You  can 
but  walk  past  those  rows  of  eyes,  with  aU  their  untold 
stones,  much  as  you  might  go  into  a  theatre  in  the 
midst  of  a  performance,  tramp  through  the  audience 
and  out  again. 

It  is  a  strange  experience  and  leaves  one  hoping  that 
wmebody-some  German  shut  away  in  the  south  of 
France,  one  of  those  quick^yed  Frenchmen  in  the 
human  zoo  at  Zossen— is  keeping  a  diary 

For  whfle  there  have  always  been  prison  camps, 
have  there  ever  been-at  least,  since  Rome-^^ 
menagenes  as  these!  Behind  the  barbed-wire  fence 
at  Zossen-Zossen  is  one  of  the  prisons  near  Berlin- 
there  are  some  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  greater 
number  are  Frenchmen,  droves  of  those  long  blue 
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turned-back  overcoats  and  red  trouaere,  flowing  slug- 
gishly between  the  rows  of  low  barracks,  Frenchmen 
of  every  sort  of  training  and  temperament,  swept 
here  like  dust  by  the  war  into  common  anonymity. 

I  do  not  remember  any  picture  of  the  war  more 
curious,  and,  as  it  were,  uncanny  than  the  first  sight 
of  Zossen  as  our  motor  came  lurching  down  the  muddy 
road  from  Berlin— that  huge,  forgotten  eddy,  that 
slough  of  idle,  aimless  human  beings  against  the  gray 
March  sky,  milling  slowly  round  and  round  in  the 
mud. 

But  the  French  are  only  part  of  Zossen.   There  are 
Russians— shaggy  peasants  such  as  we  see  in  cartoons 
or  plays  at  home,  and  Mongol  Russians  with  flat 
faces  and  almond  eyes,  who  might  pass  fo.  Chinar 
men.   There  are  wild-eyed  "Tureos"  from  the  French 
African  provinces,  chattering  untamed  Arabs  play- 
ing leap-frog  in  front  of  their  German  commandant 
as  impudently  as  street  boys  back  in  their  native 
bazaars.   There  are  all  the  tribes  and  castes  of  British 
Indians— "I've  got  twenty  different  kinds  of  people 
in  my  Mohammedan  camp,"  said  the  lieutenant  who 
was  showing  me  about— squat  Gurkhas  from  the 
Himalayas,  minus  their  famous  knives— tall,  black- 
bearded  Sikhs,  with  the  faces  of  princes.    There  are 
even  a  few  lone  Englishmen,  though  most  of  the 
British  soldiers  in  this  part  of  Germany  are  at 
Daberitz.    Whether  or  not  Zossen  could  be  called  a 
"show"  camp,  it  seemed,  at  any  rate,  about  as  well 
managed  as  such  a  place  could  be.    The  prisoners 
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woe  hraaed  in  new,  dean,  on«Mrtoi7  bm»ck.-  weU 

that  rf  the  btchens  and  storeroome;  thqr  could  write 
and  be  wntten  to,  and  they  were  combed  U>Z^ 
««em8e     The  R„n»n  Catholic  had  oie  chap^  ^ 

to  penmt  Indian  pmonen  to  obeerve  their  rules  of 
caste.  ^^  "* 

As  we  tramped  through  barracks  where  chilly  In- 

tlTJ'  v""^^*^  ^~^'  ^  cheek-bones,  iZ 
tive-looking    Frenchmen    with    quick,    liquid    e^ 

Z^  J"  f^  '^*  "^^^  ^^^'^^  '^^  ^*^«on  as^'^e 

EnXS*^.  ^T*'  *  ^""°«  ''^''''  ^^«  ^  lived  in 
England  before  the  war  and  was  now  acting  as  in- 

teipreter,  volunteered  his  gufleless  impressiS.  The 
Turcos  were  a  bad  lot-fighting,  gambling,  Td  ste^! 
mg  from  each  other-there  was  trouble  4h^^  of 
them  eveiy  day.  The  Russians  were  dirty,  Z,^! 
natured,  and  stupid.  ^'  ^^ 

The  English-weU,  frankly,  he  was  suipiised  at 
their  lack  of  discipline  and  general  umxW-i 
except  some  of  the  Indians,  and  those,  he  mi^y 
were   well-trained-fine  feUows   and  good   soldi?™ 
(^e  could  surmise  the  workings  of  his  mind  as  Te 
thought  of  the  average  happy-go-lucky  Tommy  At- 
tons,  and  then  came  across  one  of  those  tall,  straight 
hawk-eyed  Sikhs  and  saw  him  snap  his  heel^  toX 

and  his  arms  to  his  sides  and  stand  there  like  a  bronze 
statue. 

It  was  a  dreadful  job  getting  the  Frenchmen  to 
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take  exercise— "they  can't  un-der-atand  why  any  one 
should  want  to  work,  merely  to  keep  himself  fit!" 
Aside  from  this  idiosyncrasy  they  were,  of  courae,  the 
pleasantest  sort  of  people  to  get  along  with. 

We  saw  Frenchmen  sorting  maU  in  the  post-office, 
painting  signs  for  streets,  making  blankets  out  of 
pasted-together  newspiqaers— everywhere  they  were 
treated  as  intelligent  men  to  whom  favore  could  be 
granted.  And,  of  courae,  there  »vas  this  difference 
between  the  French  and  English  of  the  early  weeks 
of  the  war— the  French  army  is  one  of  universal  con- 
scription like  the  German,  and  business  men  and 
farmers,  writere,  singere,  and  paintere  were  lumped 
in  together.  There  was  one  particularly  good-looking 
young  man,  a  medical  officer,  who  flung  up  his  head 
to  attention  as  we  came  up. 

"He  helped  us  a  lot— this  man!*  said  the  com- 
mandant, and  hiid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder.  The  Frenchman's  eyes  dilated  a  trifle  and 
a  smile  flashed  behind  rather  than  across  his  face- 
one  could  not  know  whether  it  was  gratitude  or  de- 
fiance. 

A  sculptor  who  had  won  a  prize  at  Rome  and  sev- 
eral other  artists  had  had  a  room  set  aside  for  them 
to  work  in.  Some  were  making  post-cards,  some 
more  ambitious  drawings,  and  in  the  sculptor's 
studio  was  the  head  of  the  young  doctor  we  had  just 
seen  and  an  unfinished  plaster  group  for  a  camp 
monument.  On  the  wall  was  a  sign  in  Latin  and 
French- "Unhappy  the  spirit  which  worries  about 
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the  future,"  a  facetious  warning  that  any  one  who 
loafed  there  longer  than  three  minutes  was  likely  to 
be  lolled,  and  the  following  artistic  creed  from  "U 
Fontaine:" 

*'  Ne  forfotu  point  noire  talent, 

Noua  nejeriona  rim  atee  gr6ce; 
"JamaU  un  hurdaud  quoiqu'il  fas$e 
"  Ne  mntrait  paa§er  pour  galant." 

("Don't  strain  your  talent  or  youTl  do  nothing  graorfully. 
S'd^'r'"!'  **"  '°'  ■  ^'^^  gentlenmn.  no  nutter  what 

The  Germans,  at  different  times  in  their  history, 
have  conquered  the  French  and  humbly  looked  up 
to  and  imitated  them.  Generally  sp4ldng,  they 
study  and  try  to  understand  the  French,  and  their 
own  mtellectuality  and  idealism  are  thhigs  French- 
men might  be  expected  to  like  or,  at  any  rate,  be  in- 
terested m.  Yet  it  is  one  of  history's  or  geography's 
irom^  that  the  Frenchman  goes  on  his  way,  neither 
knowmg  nor  wanting  to  know  the  blond  beasts  over 
the  Blune— "Jamais  un  Unardaud  quoiqu'il  fosse"  . 
the  young  sculptor  must  have  smiled  when  he  tacked 
that  verse  on  the  wall  of  his  prison  1 

Ruhleben  is  a  race-track  on  the  outskirts  of  Berlin, 
and  a  detention  camp  for  English  civilians.  This  is 
quite  another  sort  of  menagerie.  You  can  imagine 
the  different  kinds  of  Englishmen  who  would  be  caught 
m  Germany  by  the  storm— luxurious  invalids  taking 
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the  waters  at  Baden-Baden;  Gold  C!oast  negro  roust- 
abouts from  rusty  British  tramps  at  Hamburg;  agents, 
manufacturers,  professors,  librarians,  officers  from 
Channel  boats,  students  of  music  and  philosophy. 

All  these  luckless  civilians—four  thousand  of  them 
—had  been  herded  together  in  the  stables,  paddock, 
and  stands  of  the  Ruhleben  track.  The  place  was 
not  as  suited  for  a  prison  as  the  high  land  of  Zossen, 
the  stalls  with  their  four  bunks  were  dismal  enough, 
and  the  lofts  ov^head,  with  little  light  and  ventilar 
tion,  still  worse. 

Some  had  suffered,  semi-invalids,  for  instance,  un- 
able to  get  along  with  the  prison  rations,  but  the  in- 
teresting thing  about  Ruhleben  was  not  its  discomfort, 
but  the  remarkable  fashion  in  which  the  prisoners  had 
contrived  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter. 

The  musicians  had  their  instruments  sent  in  and 
organized  an  orchestra.  The  professors  b^an  to 
lecture  and  teach  until  now  there  was  a  sort  of  uni- 
vensity,  with  some  fifty  different  classes  in  the  long 
room  under  the  grand  stand.  And  on  the  evening 
when  we  had  the  privily  of  visiting  Ruhleben  it  was 
to  see  a  dramatic  society  present  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Androcles  and  the  lion." 

The  play  b^an  at  six  o'clock,  for  the  camp  lights 
are  out  at  nine,  and  it  was  in  the  dusk  of  another 
one  of  Berlin's  rainy  days,  after  slithering  through 
the  Tiergarten  and  past  the  endless  concrete  apart- 
ment-houses of  Charlottenburg,  that  our  taxicab 
swung  to  the  right,  lurched  down  the  lane  of  mud, 
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and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Ruhleben.  Inaide  was  a 
Bort  of  mfld  morass,  overspread  with  Englishmen— 
professional-looking  men  with  months-old  beards, 
pink-cheeked  young  fellows  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
just  stepped  off  Piccadilly,  men  in  faded  knicker- 
bockers and  puttees,  nen  in  sailor  blue  and  brass  but- 
tons, men  with  flat  caps  and  cockney  accent,  one  with 
a  Thermos  bottle,  and  crisp  "Right  you  are!"— a 
good-natured,  half-humorous,  half-tragic  cross-section 
of  the  London  streets,  drifting  about  here  in  the  Ger- 
man mud. 

There  were  still  a  few  minutes  before  the  play  be- 
gan, and  we  walked  through  some  of  the  barracks 
with  the  commandant,  a  taU,  bronzed  officer  of  middle 
age,  with  gracious  manners,  one  of  those  Olympian 
Germans  who  resemble  their  English  cousins  of  the 
same  chiss.  Each  barrack  had  its  captam,  and  over 
these  was  a  camp-captain— formerly  an  English  mer- 
chant of  Berlin— who  went  with  us  on  our  rounds. 

The  stables  were  crowded  with  bunks  and  men- 
like  a  cattleship  forecastle.  One  young  man,  fulfilling 
doubtless  his  English  ritual  of  "dressing  for  dinner," 
was  punctiliously  shaving,  although  it  was  now  prac- 
tically dark;  in  another  comer  the  devotee  of  some 
system  of  how  to  get  strong  and  how  to  stay  so, 
stnpped  to  the  skin,  was  slowly  and  with  solemn  pre- 
cision raising  and  lowering  a  pair  of  light  dumb-bells. 
Some  saluted  as  private  soldiers  would;  some  bowed 
almost  as  to  a  friend,  with  a  cheeiy  "Gvien  Abend 
Hen  Baron!"    There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  ven^ 
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pleasant  relation  between  this  gentleman  soldier  and 
his  gentlemen  prisoners,  and  the  camp-ci^tain,  lagging 
behind,  told  how  one  evening  when  they  had  sung 
"Elijah,"  the  men  had  stood  up  and  given  three  Eng- 
lish cheers  for  the  commandant,  while  his  wife,  who 
had  come  to  hear  the  performance,  stood  beside  him 
laughing  and  wiping  her  eyes. 

As  you  get  closer  to  war  you  more  frequently  run 
across  such  things.  The  fighting  men  kill  ruthlessly, 
because  that,  they  think,  is  the  way  to  get  their  busi- 
ness over.  But  for  the  most  part  they  kill  without 
hate.  For  that,  in  its  noisier  and  more  acrid  forms, 
you  must  go  back  to  the  men  who  are  not  fighting,  to 
the  overdriven  and  underexercised  journalists,  sizzling 
and  thundering  in  their  swivel-chairs. 

The  dimly  lit  hall  imder  the  grand  stand  was  already 
crowded  as  we  were  led  to  our  seats  on  a  rostrum  fac- 
ing the  stage  with  the  commandant  and  one  of  his 
ofiicers.  There  was  a  red  draw  curtain,  footlights 
made  with  candles  and  biscuit  tins,  and  so  strung  on 
a  wire  that  at  a  pull,  between  the  acts,  they  could  be 
turned  on  the  spectators.  A  programme  had  been 
printed  on  the  camp  mimeograph,  the  camp  orchestra 
was  tuning  up,  and  a  special  overture  had  been  com- 
posed by  a  young  gentleman  with  the  beautiful  name 
of  "Quentin  Morvaren." 

You  will  doubtless  recall  Mr.  Shaw's  comedy,  and 
the  characteristic  "realistic"  fun  he  has  with  his 
Romans  and  Christian  martjrrs,  and  the  lion  who,  re- 
membering the  mild-mannered  Andiwles,  who  had 
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•rena  wilj  him  instead  of  eating  him.    And  you  can 

unagine  the  pe<niliariy  piquant  doquence  given  to  the 
dialogue  between  Mr.  Shaw's  meek  but  witty  Chris- 
^  and  thefr  might-is-right  Roman  captors;  spoken 

by  Bntish  pnsoners  m  the  spring  of  1915,  in  a  Gennan 
pnson  camp  before  a  CJeiman  commandant  sitting  up 
like  a  statue  with  his  hands  on  his  sword ! 
TTie  Roman  captain  was  a  writer,  the  centurion  a 

T^^L  ^^*^  *  *^^^  o^  «>«»«  »ort,  the 
«JI-b9y  for  tje  fights  in  the  arena  a  cabin-boy  from  a 
Bntish  inerehant  ship,  and  the  tenderhearted  lion 

some  g^us  from  the  "halls."    Even  after  months  of 
this  sodden  camp  it  was  possible  to  find  a  youth  to 
play  Lavmia,  with  so  pretty  a  face,  such  a  velvet 
VMce  such  a  pensive  womanliness  that  the  flat-capped 
ribjJd  young  cockneys  in  the  front  row  blushed  wMi' 
cmbairasffln^t.    A  prof essor  of  archeology,  or  some- 
ttoiJ5,«ud  that  he  had  never  seen  more  Ic;.uiate^ 
productions  of  annor,  though  this  was  made  but  of 
gflded  and  sflvered  cardboard-in  short,  if  Mr.  Shaw's 
fun  was  evei-  better  brought  out  by  professional  play- 
ers, they  must  have  been  very  good  indeed 

It  was  an  wland  within  an  island  that  light,  there 
under  the  Ruhleben  grand  stand-English  iee;h  a^ 
fosh  wit  m  that  German  sea.  You  should  have  seen 
the  two  young  patricians  drifting  in,  with  the  regula- 
tion drawl  of  the  Piccadilly  "nut"-"I  say  I  H^ah's 
some  Chnstians-let's  chaff  them!''  The  crowd  was 
laughing,  the  commandant  was  Uughing,  the  curtain 
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TO  «  war.    The  applause  continued,  the  plaven 

^^  out,  faltering  back  from  the  parts  in  wS 
^had  forgotten  ^^nadvee  into  nonnal,  «dfHx,n- 
W0U8  Enghshmen.  There  was  a  moment's  embar- 
««ed  pause  then  the  rattle  of  a  sabre  as  the  taU 
nwn  in  gray-blue  rose  to  his  feet. 

3^r^H«  r^'  «^*^^'  Veiy  clever  in- 
deedl  )  He  turned  to  us,  nodded  in  stiff  soldieriy 
ft^on.  «5cjr  nettf  Sehr  nett!"  he  said,  and  M 
^ay  out  between  a  lane  of  Englishmen  suddenly 
become  pnsoneis  agun,  ' 
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IN  THE  GERMAN  TRENCHES  AT  LA  BASSfiB 

Wb  had  come  down  from  Beriin  on  one  of  thoae  ex- 
cursions which  the  Gennan  General  Staff  arranges  for 
the  militaiy  observers  and  correspondents  of  neutral 
countries.    You  go  out,  a  sort  of  200— our  party  in- 
cluded four  or  five  Americans,  a  Greek,  an  Italian,  a 
diminutive  Spaniard,  and  a  tall,  preoccupied  Swede— 
under  the  direction  of  some  hapless  officer  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.    For  a  week,  perhaps,  you  go  hurtling 
through  a  closely  articulated  programme  ahnost  as 
personally  helpless  as  a  package  in  a  pneumatic  tube 
—night  expresses,  racing  military  motors,  snap-shots 
at  this  and  that,  down  a  bewildering  vista  of  long  gray 
capes,  heel  dickings,  stiff  bows  from  the  waist,  and 
militaiy  salutes.    You  are  under  fire  one  minute,  the 
next  shooting  through  some  captured  palace  or  bar- 
racks or  museum  of  antiques.    At  noon  the  guard  is 
turned  out  in  your  honor;  at  four  you  are  watching 
distant  shell-fire  from  the  Belgian  dunes;  at  deven, 
crawling  under  a  down  quilt  in  some  French  hotel, 
where  the  prices  of  food  and  wines  are  fixed  by  the 
local  Gennan  commandant.    Everything  is  done  for 
you— more,  of  course,  than  one  would  wish— the  gifted 
young  captain-conductor  speaks  English  one  minute, 
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IVeDch  or  P«Iian  the  next,  gets  you  in  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  bed  at  night,  pant  countleM  aenoies  and  thick- 
headed guards  demanding  an  Aumveii,  contrives  never 
to  cease  looking  as  if  he  had  stepped  from  a  band- 
box, and  presently  pops  you  into  your  hotel  in  Berlin 
with  the  curious  feeling  of  never  having  been  away 
at  all.  -e  -v 

It  isn't,  of  course,  an  ideal  way  of  woikin^— not  like 
putting  on  a  hat  and  strolling  out  to  war,  as  one  some- 
times could  do  in  the  eariy  weeks  in  Belgium  and 
France.  The  front  is  a  big  and  rather  accidental 
place,  however— you  can  scarcely  touch  it  anywhere 
without  bringing  back  something  to  help  complete  the 
civilian's  puzzle  picture  of  the  war.  Our  moment 
came  in  the  German  trenches  before  La  Bassfe,  when, 
with  the  English  so  near  that  you  could  have  thrown 
a  baseball  into  tl^  trenches,  both  sides  b^an  to  toss 
dynamite  bombs  at  each  other. 

We  had  come  across  to  Cologne  on  the  i^ular  ni^t 
estpress,  shifted  to  a  military  train,  and  so  on  through 
Aix,  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  by  the  next  morning's 
train  down  to  Lille.  Aimentidres  was  only  ei^t  miles 
away,  Ypres  fifteen,  and  a  little  way  to  the  south 
Neuve  OiapeUe,  where  the  English  offensive  had  firet 
succeeded,  then  been  thrown  back  only  a  few  days 
before. 

Spring  had  come  over  night,  the  coimtry  was  green, 
sparkling  with  canals  Mid  little  streams,  and  the  few 
Belgian  peasants  left  were  trying  to  put  it  in  shape  for 
summer.    A  few  were  ploughing  with  horses,  othere 
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laboriously  going  over  their  fidds,  foot  by  foot,  with 
a  spade;  once  we  passed  half  a  dozen  men  dragging  a 
harrow.  Every  tree  in  this  countiy,  where  wood  is 
grown  like  any  other  crop,  was  speckled  with  white 
spots  where  branches  had  been  trimmed  away,  and 
below  the  timber  was  piled— heavy  logs  for  Iimiber, 
smaller  ones  cut  into  firewood— the  veiy  twigs  piled 
as  carefully  as  so  many  stacks  of  celery. 

So  fresh  and  neat  and  clean-swept  did  it  seem  in 
that  soft  sunshine  that  one  forgot  how  empty  it  was 
—so  empty  and  repressed  that  one  awoke  startled  to 
see  three  shaggy  farm  horses  galloping  off  as  the  train 
rolled  by,  kicking  up  their  heels  as  if  they  never  had 
heard  of  war.  It  seemed  frivolous,  ahnost  imperti- 
nent, and  the  landsturin  officer,  leaning  in  the  open 
window  beside  me  in  the  passageway,  thinking  per- 
haps of  his  own  home  across  the  Rhhie,  laughed  and 
breathed  a  deep-chested  "Kohsadll" 

We  passed  Enghien,  Leuze,  Toumai,  all  with  that 
curious  look  of  a  run-down  clock.  On  the  outskirts  of 
one  town,  half  a  dozen  little  children  stopped  spinning 
tops  in  the  road  to  demand  tribute  from  the  train. 
They  were  pinched  little  children,  with  the  worried, 
prematurely  old  faces  of  factory  children,  and  they 
b^ged  insistently,  almost  irritably,  as  if  pa}rment  was 
long  overdue.  Good-natured  soldiers  tossed  them 
chocolate  and  sausage  and  slices  of  buttered  Kriega- 
brod,  which  they  took  without  thanks,  still  repeating 
in  a  curious  jumble  of  German  and  French,  "Pfennig 
venirt    Ifmnt^—Pfennig— Pfennig  venirl" 
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Two  officers  from  division  headquarters  were  wait- 
ing for  us  in  the  station  at  Lille — one,  a  tall,  easy-going 
young  fellow  in  black  motor-gauntlets,  who  looked  as 
if  he  might,  a  few  years  before,  have  rowed  on  some 
American  college  crew;  the  other,  in  the  officers'  gray- 
blue  frock  overcoat  with  fur  collar,  a  softer  type,  with 
quick,  dark  eyes  and  smUe,  and  the  pleasant,  slightly 
languid  manners  of  a  young  l^ation  secretary. 

We  had  just  time  to  glance  at  the  broken  windows 
in  the  station  roof,  the  two  or  three  smashed  blocks 
around  it,  and  be  hurried  to  that  most  empty  of  places 
— a  modem  city  hotel  without  any  guests— ^  hen  three 
gray  military  motor-cars,  with  the  impenoi  double 
eagle  in  black  on  their  sides,  whirled  up.  The  officers 
took  the  lead,  our  happy  family  distributed  itself  in 
the  others,  and  with  cut-outs  drumming,  a  soldier  be- 
side each  chauffeur  blowing  a  warning,  and  an  occar 
sional  gay  "Tortd  ta-tdl"  on  a  silver  horn,  we  whirled 
out  into  the  open  country. 

We  passed  a  church  with  a  roof  smashed  by  an 
aeroplajie  a  few  days  before — and  caught  at  the  same 
time  the  first  "B-r-r-rurml"  from  the  cannonading  to 
the  west — a  supply-train,  an  overturned  motor^van, 
and  here  and  there  packed  ammunition  wagons  and 
guns.  Presently,  in  the  lee  of  a  little  brick  farmhouse 
a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Aubers,  we  alighted, 
and,  with  warnings  that  it  was  better  not  to  keep  too 
close  together,  walked  a  little  farther  down  the  road. 
Not  a  man  was  in  sight,  nor  a  house,  nor  gun,  not  even 
a  trench,  yet  we  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  a  battle-fidd.    Prom  where  we  stood  it  was  not 
more  than  a  mUe  to  the  English  trenches  and  only 
two  miles  to  Neuve  Chapelle;  and  even  as  we  stood 
there,  from  behind  us,  from  a  battery  we  had  passed 
^thout  seeing,  came  a  crash  and  then  the  long  spin- 
ning roar  of  something  milling  down  aisles  of  air,  and 
a  far-off  detonation  from  the  direction  of  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle.   T'aaee-ee-rr  .  .  .  Bong!  over  our  heads  from 
the  British  lines  came  an  answering  wail,  and  in  the 
field,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  us,  there  was  a  geyser 
of  earth,  and  slowly  floating  away  a  greenish-yellow 
cloud  of  smoke.    Prom  all  over  the  horizon  came  the 
waQ  and  crash  of  shells— an  "artillery  duel,"  as  the 
official  reports  call  it,  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on 
day  after  day. 

Somebody  wanted  to  walk  on  to  the  desolate  vil- 
lage which  raised  its  smashed  walls  a  few  hundred 
yaxds  down  the  road.  The  tall  young  officer  said  that 
this  might  not  be  done— it  would  draw  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  as  if  to  accent  this  advice  there  was  a  sudden 
Bang  I  and  the  comer  of  one  of  the  houses  we  were 
looking  at  collapsed  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Under  these  wailing  parabolas,  swinging  invisibly 
across  from  horizon  to  horizon,  we  withdrew  behind 
the  farmhouse  for  lunch— sandwiches,  frankfurtere 
kept  hot  in  a  firdess  cooker,  and  red  wine— when  far 
overhead  a  double-decker  English  aeroplane  suddenly 
sailed  over  us.  It  seemed  to  be  about  six  thousand 
feet  above  us,  so  high  that  the  sound  of  its  motora 
was  lost,  and  its  speed  seemed  but  a  lazy,  level  drifting 
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acrofls  the  blue.  Did  it.  take  those  three  motor-care 
and  those  little  dots  for  some  recomioitring  division 
commander  and  his  staff?  Aeroplanes  not  only  drop 
bombs,  but  signal  to  their  friends;  there  was  an  un- 
comfortable amount  of  artillery  scattered  about  the 
country,  and  we  watched  with  peculiar  interest  the 
movements  of  this  tiny  hawk. 

But  abeady  other  guns,  as  hidden  as  those  that 
might  be  threatening  us,  had  come,  as  it  were,  to  the 
rescue.  A  little  ball  of  black  smoke  suddenly  puffed 
out  behind  that  sailing  bird,  and  presently  a  sharp 
crack  of  a  bursting  shrapnel  shell  came  down  to  our 
ears.  Another  puff  of  smoke,  closer,  one  in  front, 
above,  belov^  They  chased  round  him  like  swallows. 
In  all  the  drab  hideousness  of  modem  warfare  there  is 
nothing  so  airy,  so  piquant,  so  pretty  as  this. 

Our  bird  and  his  pursuera  disappeared  in  the  north; 
over  the  level  country  to  the  south  floated  a  German 
observation  balloon,  and  presently  we  rumbled  over  a 
canal  and  through  the  shattered  village  of  La  Bass^e. 
La  Bass^  had  been  in  the  war  despatches  for  months, 
and  looked  it.  Its  chureh,  used  as  a  range-finder,  ap- 
parently, was  a  gray  honeycomb  from  which  each  day 
a  few  shells  took  another  bite.  Roofs  were  torn  off, 
streets  strewn  with  broken  glass  and  brick;  yet  it  is 
in  such  houses  and  their  cellars  that  soldiere  fighting 
in  the  trenches  in  a  neighborhood  like  this  come  back 
for  a  rest,  dismal  little  islands  which  mask  the  armies 
one  does  not  see  at  the  front. 
The  custom  of  billeting  soldiere  in  houses— possible 
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in  temtoiy  so  cloedy  built  up-^ds  to  the  vagueness 
of  modem  warfare.    Americans  associate  armies  with 
tents.    When  we  mobilized  ten  thousand  men  at  San 
Antonio,  you  were  in  a  city  of  soldiers.    Ten  thousand 
men  m  this  war  disappear  like  water  in  sand.    Some 
of  them  are  in  the  trenches,  some  in  villages  Vke  this, 
out  of  the  zone  of  heavier  fire,  but  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  their  work,  so  to  speak.    Others  are  distrib- 
uted farther  back,  over  a  zo^e  perhaps  ten  miles  deep, 
crisscrossed  with  telephone-wires,  and  so  arranged  with 
assembling  stations,  reserves,  and  subreserves  that  the 
whole  is  a  closely  knit  oiganism  all  the  way  up  to  the 
front.    There  is  continual  movement  in  this  body— 
the  men  in  the  trenches  go  back  after  forty-eight  houre 
to  the  near-by  village,  after  days  or  weeks  of  this  ser- 
vice, back  clear  out  of  the  zone  of  fire;  fresh  men  come 
up  to  take  their  places,  and  so  on.    All  you  see  as  you 
whirl  through  is  a  sentry  here,  a  soldier's  head  there 
at  a  second-stojy  window,  a  company  shuflBing  along 
a  couDtiy  road. 

Women  watched  us  from  the  doors  of  La  Bass^e— 
Btrn  going  on  Uving  here,  somehow,  as  human  bemgs 
wiU  on  the  volcano's  very  edge— and  children  were 
playing  in  the  street.  Husbands  gone,  food  gone,  the 
country  swept  bare— why  did  they  not  go,  too?  But 
where?  Here,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a  roof  overhead 
—until  a  sheU  smashed  it— and  food  soldiera  were  glad 
to  share.  There  must  be  strange  stories  to  tell  of 
these  Httle  islands  on  the  edge  of  the  battle,  where 
tne  soldiers  who  are  going  out  to  be  killed,  and  the 
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women  whose  husbands,  perhaps,  are  going  to  help 
kill  them,  huddle  together  for  a  time,  victims  of  a 
common  storm. 

We  whirled  past  them  down  the  road  a  bit,  then 
walked  up  a  gentle  slope  to  the  right.  Over  this  low 
ridge,  from  the  EngUsh  trenches,  rifle-bullets  whistled 
above  our  heads.  In  the  shelter  of  a  brick  farmhouse 
a  dozen  or  so  German  soldiers  were  waiting,  after  trench 
service,  to  go  back  to  La  Bass^e.  They  were  smallish, 
mild-looking  men,  dusted  with  the  yellow  clay  in  which 
they  had  burrowed — clothes,  boots,  faces,  and  hands — 
until  they  looked  like  millers. 

"How  are  the  English?"  some  one  asked.  "Do 
they  know  how  to  shoot?"  A  weary  sort  of  hoot 
chorused  out  from  the  dust-covered  men. 

"GtU  genugt"  they  said. 

The  house  was  strewn  with  rusty  cartridge  clips  and 
smashed  brick.  We  waited  while  our  chaperon  brought 
the  battalion  commander— a  mild-faced  little  man, 
more  like  a  school-teacher  than  a  soldier — and  it  was 
decided  that,  as  the  trenches  were  not  under  fire  at 
the  moment,  we  might  go  into  them.  He  led  the  way 
into  the  communication  trench — a  straight-sided  wind- 
ing ditch,  shoulder-deep,  and  just  wide  enough  to  walk 
in  comfortably.  Yellow  clay  was  piled  up  overhead 
on  either  side,  and  there  was  a  wooden  sidewalk.  The 
ditch  twisted  constantly  as  the  trenches  themselves  do, 
so  as  not  to  be  swept  by  enfilading  fire,  and  after  some 
himdreds  of  yards  of  this  twisting,  we  came  to  the 
first-line  trench  and  the  men's  dugouts 
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J^A  '^if^i  *  "^"^  °^  "**^®  <»^««»  ^th  walls  of 
solid  «irth  and  roofs  of  timber  and  sand-bags,  proof 
against  abnost  anything  but  the  plungingXht  of 
heavy  high^ylosive  shells.    The  flool^Thrcav^ 
w^  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  so  that  an 
ordmaiy  ram  would  not  flood  them,  and  covered  with 
straw     And  they  were  fuU  of  men,  asleep,  working 
over  tbs  and  that-from  one  came  the  sm^  of  frying 
ham     The   trench   twisted  snakelike   in  a  genend 
north  and  south  direction,  and  was  fitted  every  few 
feet  with  metal  firing-shields,  loopholed  for  rifl^  and 
mwhmeguns     In  each  outer  curve  facing  the  enemy 
a  firmg  platform,  about  waist-high,  had  been  cut  in 
ine  earth,  with  sunilar  annor^  port-holes 

The  Germans  had  been  holdbg  this  trench  for  three 
months,  and  its  whole  outer  surface  was  frosted  a  sul- 
phurous yellow  from  the  smoke  of  exploded  shells. 
Shrapnel-casmgs  and  rusted  shell-noses  were  sticking 
everywhere  m  the  clay,  and  each  cmre  exposing  a  bit 
of  surface  to  the  enemy  was  honeycombed  with  bullet 
hotes  In  one  or  two  places  sand-bags,  caves,  and  all 
had  been  torn  out. 

Except  for  an  occasional  far-oflf  detonation  and  the 
more  or  less  constant  and,  so  to  speak,  absent-minded 

'^^-  .f""'  ^^"^  ^"^^^  ^'^^^^  apparently, 
and  lettmg  the  men  m  the  opposite  trenches  Imow  you 

are  awake,  the  afternoon  was  peaceful.  Pink-cheeked 
youngsters  in  dusty  Fddffrau,  stiffened  and  clapped 
their  hands  to  their  sides  as  officers  came  in  s^^ 
heard  Enghsh  with  an  amazement  not  difficiUt  t(i 
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imagine,  ■  and  doubtless  were  as  anxious  to  talk  to 
these  strange  beings  from  a  woiid  they'd  said  good-by 
to,  as  we  were  to  talk  to  them. 

At  one  of  the  salient  angles,  where  a  platfonn  had 
been  cut,  we  stopped  to  look  through  a  ^periacape: 
one  cannot  show  head  or  hand  above  the  trench,  of 
course,  without  drawing  fire,  and  looks  out  of  this 
curious  shut-in  world  as  men  do  in  a  submarine— just 
as  the  lady  in  the  old-fashioned  house  across  from  us 
in  New  York  sits  at  her  front  window  and  sees  in  a 
slanting  mirror  everything  that  happens  between  her 
and  the  Avenue. 

We  had  not  been  told  just  where  we  were  going  (in 
that  shut-in  ditch  one  had  no  idea),  and  there  in  the 
mirror,  beyond  some  straggling  barbed  wire  and  per- 
haps seventy-five  yards  of  ordinary  grass,  was  another 
clay  bank— the  trenches  of  the  enemy !  Highlanders, 
Giu-khas,  Heaven  knows  what — ^you  could  see  nothing 
— but — over  there  was  England ! 

So  this  was  what  these  young  soldiers  had  come  to 
— ^here  was  the  real  thing.  Drums  beat,  trumpets 
blare,  the  Klingdspid  jingles  at  the  raiment's  head, 
and  with  flowers  in  your  helmet,  and  your  wife  or 
sweetheart  shouldering  your  rifle  as  far  as  the  station 
— ^and  you  should  see  these  German  women  marching 
out  with  their  men! — ^you  go  marching  out  to  war. 
You  look  out  of  the  windows  of  various  railway  trains, 
then  they  lead  you  through  a  ditch  into  another  ditch, 
and  there,  across  a  stretch  of  mud  which  might  be 
your  own  back  yard,  is  a  clay  bank,  which  is  your 
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eiemy     And  one  morning  at  dawn  you  climb  over 
yo,^  ditch  and  run  forward  untfl  you  a«  cut  do^ 

t^  for  the  others  to  cross  over,  and  the  trench  is 
taken,  and  you  are  put  out  of  the  way  under  a  few 
m^es  of  Rench  «^h,  then,  perhaps"  inasmuch  „ 
experience  shows  that  it  isn't  worth  whfle  to  tiy  to 

flZ  t  ^f^  "^T  y^"  ^^^  «»P*"^  ^ore  than 
three  hundred  yards  of  it,  the  battalion  retires  and 
starts  all  over  again.  ... 

We  had  walked  on  'diwn  the  trenches,  turned  a 
bend  where  two  trees  had  been  blown  up  and  flune 
acro^  It,  when  there  was  a  duU  report  near  by  fol- 
owed  a  moment  later  by  a  tremendous  explosion  out 
toward  the  enemy's  trench.    «  Unsere  Minenr  ("One 
of  our  bombsl")  laughed  a  young  soldier  beside  ^e, 
;^d  a  crackle  of  excitement  ran  along  the  trench 
Th^  bombs  were  cylinders,  about  the  size  of  two 
b^g-powder  tins  joined  together,  filled  with  dyna- 
r^;S     t"^"^.^?*^"^-    They  were  threwnf^ 
irf  .7  ."  "T  *  "S*^*  ^*^  «^  ponder,  just 

The  Germans  knew  what  was  coming,  and  they  were 
J^«^  ^d  watehing  in  the  dirS  of  the  EnJ^ 

"Vorsichi!    Varsichtt" 

«oZ^r  ""t  f  ^"^  ""^"^  *°^  **  *^«  «^e  moment 
somethmg  shot  up  from  the  English  trenches  and,  verv 
clear  against  the  western  sky,  came  flopping  ov^  and 
over  toward  us  like  a  bottle  threwn  ovS^a  baT 
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"Varaicht!  Voraichtr  It  sailed  over  our  heads 
behind  the  trench,  there  was  an  instant's  sflence,  and 
then  "Whongl"  and  a  pile  of  dirt  and  black  smoke 
was  flung  in  the  air.  Again  there  was  a  duU  report, 
and  we  sent  a  second  back— this  time  behind  their 
trench-and  again— "For«cW/  Voraichtr—they  aent 
an  answer  back.  Four  times  this  was  repeated. 
A  quainter  way  of  making  war  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  They  might  have  been  boys  playing  "anty- 
over"  over  the  old  house  at  home. 

Bombs  of  this  sort  have  Uttle  penetrating  power. 
If  thrown  in  the  open  they  go  off  on  the  surface  much 
hke  a  gigantic  firecracker.  They  are  easy  to  dodge  by 
daylight,  when  you  can  see  them  coming,  but  thrown 
at  night  as  part  of  a  general  bombardment,  includ- 
mg  shrapnel  and  heavy  explosive  shells,  or  exploding 
directly  in  the  trench,  they  must  be  decidedly  un- 
pleasant. 

The  bomb  episode  had  divided  us,  two  officers  and 
myself  waiting  on  one  side  of  the  bend  in  the  trench 
toward  which  the  bombs  were  thrown,  the  othera 
gomg  ahead.  It  was  several  minutes  before  I  rejoined 
them,  and  I  did  not  learn  untU  we  were  outside  that 
they  had  been  taken  to  another  periscope  through 
which  they  saw  a  space  covered  with  English  dead. 
There  were,  perhaps,  two  hundred  men  in  khaki  lying 
there,  they  said,  some  hanging  across  the  barbed-wire 
entanglements  at  the  very  foot  of  the  German  trench, 
just  as  they  had  been  thrown  back  in  the  attack  which 
had  succeeded  at  Neuve  Chapelle.    Several  Engiish- 
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men  had  got  clear  into  the  Gennan  trench  before  they 
were  kffled.  Here  was  another  example  of  the  curious 
locahiesB  of  this  dug-in  warfare,  that  one  could  pass 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  such  a  battle-field  and  not 
know  even  that  it  was  there. 

By  another  communication  trench  we  returned  to 
the  little  house.  The  sun  was  low  by  this  time  and 
the  line  of  figures  walking  down  the  road  toward  the 
automobaes  in  its  full  light.  Perhaps  the  glasses  of 
some  British  lookout  picked  us  up— at  any  rate  the 
whisper  of  bullets  became  uncomfortably  frequent  and 
near,  and  we  had  just  got  to  the  motors  wh&i—Tsaee— 
ee— rr  .  .  .  Bong!  a  shell  crashed  into  the  chureh  of 
La  Bass^,  only  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us. 

Before  ours  had  started,  another,  flying  on  a  lower 
trajectory,  it  seemed,  shrieked  over  our  heads  and  buret 
beside  the  road  so  dose  to  the  first  motor  that  it  threw 
mud  into  it.  Apparently  we  were  both  observed  and 
sought  after,  and  as  the  range  of  these  main  highways, 
up  and  down  which  troops  and  munitions  pass,  is 
perfectly  known,  there  was  a  rather  uncomfortable 
few  minutes  ere  we  had  whirled  through  La  Bass6e, 
with  the  women  watching  from  their  doore— ao  racing 
motors  for  them  to  run  away  in !— and  down  the  tree- 
arehed  road  to  ordinary  life  again. 

No,  not  exactly  ordinary,  though  we  ouredves  went 
back  to  a  comfortable  hotel,  for  the  big  city  of  Lille, 
which  had  shown  trolley-cars  and  a  certain  amount  of 
animation  earlier  in  the  day,  was  now,  at  dusk,  like  a 
city  of  the  dead.    The  chambennaid  shrugged  her 
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shouldeiB  with  aomething  about  a  "punition"  and 
when  aaked  why  they  were  punished,  said  that  some 
mnch  pnsoners  had  been  brought  through  Lifle  a 
week  or  Iwo  before,  and  "naturaUy,  the  people  shouted 

So  the  mihtary  governor,  as  we  observed  next  morn- 
ing in  a  proclamation  posted  on  the  blank  ,7aU  across 
the  street,  infonning  the  inhabitants  that  they  "appar- 
aitly  did  not,  as  yet,  understand  the  seriousness  of  the 
ffltuation,"  ordered  the  city  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  the  citizens  for  two  weeks  to  go 
withm  doors  at  sundown  and  not  stir  abroad  before 
seven  next  morning.    Another  poster  warned  people 
that  two  English  aviators  had  been  obliged  to  come 
down  within  the  city,  that  they  were  still  at  large 
and  that  any  one  who  hid  them  or  helped  them  escap^ 
would  be  punished  with  death,  in  addition  to  which 
the  commune  would  be  punished,  too. 

It  was  through  black  and  silent  struts,  therefore, 
that  our  troop  was  led  from  the  hotel  in  which  we 
were  lodged  to  one  in  which  we  dined.  Here  every- 
thing was  warm  and  light  and  cheerful  enough.  Boy- 
ish Ueutenants,  with  close-cUpped  heads  after  the  Ger- 
man fashion,  were  telling  each  other  their  adventures 
wid  here  and  there  were  older  officers,  who  looked  as 
If  war  had  worn  them  a  bit,  and  they  had  come  here 
to  foiget  for  a  moment  over  a  bottle  cf  champagne  and 
the  talk  of  some  old  friend.    The  bread  was  bhwk  and 

hard,  but  the  other  food  as  usual  in  France,  with  wine 
plenty  and  cheap,  and  even  some  of  the  round-sheUed 
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coppay  oyBten— captured  somehow,  in  spite  of  block- 
ades and  bombardments— just  up  from  Ostend.  It 
was  bedtime  when  we  emerged  into  the  black  streets 
again,  to  discover,  with  something  like  surprise,  a  sky 
full  of  stars  and  a  pale  new  moon. 

The  rest  of  that  civilian  tour  was  very  civil,  indeed 
—a  sort  of  loop-the-loop  of  Belgium,  with  scarce  a 
pause  for  breath.    You  can  imagine  that  cosmopoli- 
tan menagerie  trooping  next  morning  up  the  stone 
stairs  of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Plandere  in  Ghent; 
at  noon  inspecting  old  lace  in  Bruges,  and  people  com- 
ing home  from  church,  the  German  guard  changing, 
and  the  German  band  playing  in  the  central  square- 
at  two  o'clock  lunching  in  one  of  the  Ostend  summer 
hotels,  now  full  of  German  officers;  at  four  pausing 
for  a  tantalizing  moment  in  Middelkerk,  while  the 
German  guns  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  on  the  edge 
of  the  town  were  banging  away  at  the  British  at  Nieu- 
port  down  the  beach.    Next  day  Brussels— out  to 
Waterloo,  in  a  doud  of  dust— the  Congo  Museum— the 
King's  palace  at  Laaken,  an  old  servitor  with  a  beard 
like  the  tall  King  Leopold's  leading  these  vandals 
through  it,  and  looking  unutterable  things— a  word 
with  the  civil  governor,  here— a  charming  lunch  at  a 
barracks,  there— in  short,  a  wfld  flight  behind  the  man 
with  the  precious  "Ausweia." 

We  saw  and  sometimes  met  a  good  many  German 
officers  in  a  rather  familiar  way.  Many  of  the  younger 
men  reminded  one  of  our  university  men  at  home; 
several  of  the  older  men  resembled  their  well-set-up 
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English  cousins.  This  seemed  particularly  true  of  the 
navy,  which  has  acquired  a  type— lean,  keen,  finn- 
lipped  young  men,  with  a  sense  of  humoi^-entirely 
different  from  the  German  often  seen  in  caf&,  with  no 
back  to  his  head,  and  a  neck  overflowing  his  collar. 
Particularly  interesting  were  those  who,  called  back 
into  uniform  from  responsible  positions  in  civil  life, 
were  attacking,  as  if  building  for  all  time,  the  appall- 
ingly diflficult  and  delicate  task  of  improvising  a  r?ov- 
cmment  for  a  complex  modem  state,  and  winning 
the  tolerance,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of  a  conquered 
people  confident  that  their  subjection  was  but  for 
the  day. 

Our  progress  eveiywhere  was  down  &  continuous 
aisle  of  hed-clickings  and  salutes.  Sometimes,  when 
we  had  to  pass  through  three  rows  of  passport  examiners 
between  platform  and  gate,  these  formalities  seemed 
rather  excessive.  In  the  grenadier  barracks  in  Brus- 
sels we  had  been  taken  through  sleeping-rooms,  cool 
storerooms  with  their  beer  barrels  and  loops  of  sau- 
sages—-"all  made  by  the  regiment"— and  were  just 
entering  the  kitchen  when  a  giant  of  a  man,  seeing  his 
superior  officers,  snapped  stiff  as  a  ramrod  and,  as  it 
is  evoy  German  subordinate's  duty  to  do,  bellowed 
out  his  "Mddung"— who  and  what  the  men  in  his 
room  were,  and  that  they  were  going  to  have  meat  and 
noodle  soup  for  dinner. 

No  Frenchman,  Englishman,  or  American  could  be 
taught,  let  alone  achieve  of  his  own  free  will,  the  utter 
self-foigetfukess  with  which  this  vast  creature,  eveiy 
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muade  tenae,  breathing  like  a  race-horse,  roared,  or 
rather  exploded: 

Herr  Hauptmonn!  Monn$ehqft».Kiiehe-^ie».  .  .  .  ten-Land- 
whr-RegimmU/  BeUgt^U^nem-Utaer-offigier^ni-uhn-Mann! 
Wir  e$ten  heuie  Suppe  mU  Nudeln  und  FleUch!    Zu  BtfeW 

He  had  stepped  down  a  centuiy  and  a  half  from  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Great  Frederic,  and  even  our  hosts 
may  have  smiled.    It  was  different  with  the  soldiere' 
salute,  or  the  ordinary  coming  to  attention,  which  we 
saw  repeated  scores  of  times  a  day.    Whatever  men 
might  be  doing,  however  awkward  or  inconvenient  it 
might  be,  whether  any  one  saw  them  or  not,  they 
stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  these  long,  gray-blue 
coats  and  stiflfened,  chin  up,  eyes  on  their  superior, 
hands  at  their  sides.    If  they  were  talking,  they  be- 
came silent;  if  laughing,  their  faces  smoothed  out,  and 
mto  their  eyes  came  an  expression  which,  when  you 
have  seen  it  repeated  hundreds  of  times,  you  will  not 
foiget.    It  is  a  look  of  seriousness,  self-foigetfuhiess, 
of  almost  religious  devotion,  not  to  the  individual,  but 
to  the  idea  for  which  he  stands.    I  saw  a  soldier  half- 
dressed,  through  a  barraoks  window  under  which  we 
passed,  sending  after  his  officer,  who  did  not  even 
see  him,  that  same  look,  the  look  of  a  man  who  has 
just  volunteered  to  chai^ge  the  enemy's  trench,  or  who 
sees  nothing  absurd  in  saying  the  Germans  fear  God 
and  nothing  else  in  the  world ! 

One  seemed  to  see  the  soul  of  Germany,  at  least  of 
this  "great  time,"  in  these  men's  eyes.    The  Belgian 
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soul  we  did  not  see  much  of,  but  there  came  glimpses 
of  it  now  and  then. 

In  Antwerp  we  stopped  in  a  Uttle  caf 6  for  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  It  was  a  raw,  cheerless  morning,  with  oc- 
casional snowflakes  whipping  by  on  the  damp  north 
wind,  the  streets  were  all  but  deserted,  and  in  the  room 
that  used  to  be  full  of  smoke  and  talk  there  were  only 
empty  tables,  and  you  could  see  your  breath. 

A  man  was  scrubbing  behind  the  bar,  and  a  pale 
girl  in  black  came  out  from  behind  the  cashier's  coun- 
ter to  make  our  chocolate.    It  was  good  chocolate,  as 
Antwerp  chocolate  is  likely  to  be,  and  as  we  were  get- 
ting ready  to  go  out  again  I  asked  her  how  things  were. 
She  glanced  around  the  room  and  answered  that 
they  used  to  have  a  good  business  here,  but  the  good 
times  were  gone— "fe«  beaux  jours  aont  partis."    Two 
others  drifted  over  and  asked  questions  about  the 
bombardment.    She  answered  politely  enough,  with 
the  air  of  one  to  whom  it  was  an  old  story  now-she 
had  left  on  the  second  day,  when  the  building  across 
the  way  was  smashed,  and  walking,  catching  rides, 
stumbling  along  with  the  other  thousands,  had  got 
into  HoUand.    As  to  why  the  city  fell  so  quickly— 
she  pulled  her  shawl  about  her  shouldere  and  mur- 
mured  that  there  were  things  people  did  not  know, 
if  they  did  they  did  not  talk  about  them. 

And  the  Germans— how  were  they?  They  had  no 
complaints  to  make,  the  girl  said;  the  Gennans  were 
weU  behaved-"(r^  correct."  Possibly,  then— it  was 
our  young  Italian  who  put  the  question— the  Belgians 
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would  just  as  soon  ...  I  did  not  catch  the  whole 
sentence,  but  all  at  once  something  flashed  behind  that 
non-committal  caf6  proprietress's  mask.  "Mm,  je 
8ui8  fibre  d'etre  Edge!"  said  the  girl,  and  as  she  spoke 
you  could  see  the  color  slowly  burning  throu^  her 
pale  face  and  neck— she  was  proud  to  be  a  Belgian — 
they  hoped,  that  one  could  keep,  and  there  would  come 
a  day,  wg  could  be  sure  of  that— "  wn  jovr  de  revanche  1 " 
But  business  is  business,  and  people  who  run  caf^ 
must,  as  every  one  knows,  not  long  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  personal  feehngs.  The  officers  turned  up  their 
fur  collars,  and  we  buttoned  up  our  coats,  and  eJie  was 
sitting  behind  the  counter,  the  usual  little  woman  in 
black  at  the  csS6  desk,  as  we  filed  out.  Our  captain 
paused  as  we  passed,  gave  a  stiff  little  bow  from  the 
waist,  touched  his  cap  gallantly,  and  said:  "Bon  jotir, 
mademoisdlet"  And  the  girl  nodded  politely,  as  cafi 
proprietresses  i^ould,  and  murmured,  blank  as  the 
walls  in  the  Antwerp  streets:  "Bon  jour,  monsieur!" 
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IX 

THE  ROAD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE 

RmiANIA  AND  BULGABIA 

The  express  left  Budiq)est  in  the  evening,  all  night 
and  all  next  day  rolled  eastward  across  the  Hungarian 
plain,  and  toward  dusk  climbed  up  through  the  cool 
Carpathian  pines  and  over  the  pass  into  Rumania. 

Vienna  and  the  waltzes  they  still  were  playing 
there,  Berlin  and  its  iron  exaltation,  slow-rumbling 
London— all  the  West  and  the  war  as  we  had  thought 
of  it  for  months  was,  so  to  speak,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  earth.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  East  now, 
rolling  down  into  the  Balkans,  into  that  tangle  of 
races  and  revenges  out  of  which  the  first  spark  of  the 
war  was  flung. 

Since  coffee  that  morning  the  lonely  train  had  offered 
nothing  more  nourishing  than  the  endless  Hungarian 
wheat-fields,  with  their  rows  of  peasants,  men  and 
women,  working  comfortably  together,  and  rows  of 
ploughs  creeping  with  ahnost  incredible  leisure  behind 
black  water-buffalo  cattle;  but  as  we  rolled  down  into 
Predeal  through  the  rain,  there,  at  last,  in  the  dim 
station  bmps,  glittered  the  brass  letters  and  brown 
paint  of  the  Compagnie  Internationale  des  Wagons 
lits— and  something  to  eat. 
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The  care  of  this  beneficent  institution— survivorB  of 
a  Europe  that  once  seemed  divided  between  tourists 
and  hotdieepere— outdash  the  most  dashing  war  cor- 
reqjondents,  insinuate  themselves  wherever  dvilians 
are  found  at  all,  and  once  aboard  you  cany  your  oasis 
with  you  as  you  do  in  a  Pulhnan  through  our  own 
alkali  and  sage-brush.    The  steward  (his  culture  is  in- 
tensive, though  it  may  not  extend  beyond  the  telegraph- 
poles,  and  includes  the  words  for  food  in  every  dialect 
between  Ostend  and  the  Golden  Horn)  had  just  brought 
smq)  and  a  bottle  of  thin  Hungarian  claret,  when  the 
otiier  three  chaire  at  my  table  were  taken  by  a  Ru- 
manan  family  returning  from  a  holiday  in  BudiQ)est 
—an  urbane  gentleman  of  middle  age,  a  shy  Uttle 
daughter,  and  a  dark-eyed  wife,  glittering  with  diar 
monds,  who  looked  a  little  like  Nazimova. 

"Monsieur  is  a  stranger?"  said  the  Rumanian  pres- 
ently, speaking  in  French  as  Rumanians  are  likely  to 
do,  and  we  began  to  talk  war.  I  asked— a  question 
the  papers  had  been  asking  for  weeks— if  Rumania 
would  be  drawn  into  it. 
"Within  ten  days  we  shall  be  in,"  he  said. 
"And  on  which  side?" 

"Oh!"  he  smiled,  "against  Austria,  of  courae!" 
That  was  in  April.  When  I  came  through  Rumania 
three  months  later  soldiers  were  training  everywhere 
in  the  hot  fields;  Bucarest  was  full  of  officera,  the 
papers  and  caffe  still  buzzing  with  war  talk.  Rumania 
was  still  going  in,  but  since  the  recapture  of  Lem- 
berg  and  the  Russian  retreat  the  time  was  not  so  sure 
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Bulgarian  peasants  in  the  market  at  Sofia  and  their  water-buffalo  cattle    These 
oxen  do  most  of  the  heavy  transport  work  in  the  Balkan  highlands. 
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— ^ot,  it  seemed,  "untQ  after  the  harvest"  at  any 
rate. 

I  asked  the  Rumanian  what  he  thought  about  Italy. 
"Italy  began  as  a  coquette.  She  will  end"— he  made 
the  gesture  of  counting  money  into  his  hand — "she 
will  end  as  a  coct^."  He  waved  a  forefinger  in  front 
of  his  face. 

"EOe  n'eat  plus  vierge!"  he  said. 

The  wife  demurred.  Italy  was  poor  and  little,  she 
must  needs  coquette.  After  all^  Ufaut  vivre— one  must 
live. 

Something  was  said  of  America  and  the  feeling 
there,  and  the  wife  annoimced  that  she  would  like  of 
all  things  to  see  America,  but— she  did  not  wish  to  go 
there  with  her  husband.  I  suggested  that  she  come 
with  me— an  endeavor  to  rise  to  the  Rumanian  mood 
which  was  received  with  tolerant  urbanity  by  her  hus- 
band, and  by  the  lady  who  looked  like  Nazimova  with 
very  cheering  expressions  of  assent. 

"When  you  return  from  Constantinople,"  she 
flashed  back  as  they  left  the  table,  "don't  foigetl" 

These  were  the  first  Rumanians  I  had  met.  Thqr 
were  amiable,  they  spoke  French— it  almost  seemed 
as  if  they  had  heard  the  tales  that  are  usually  told 
of  their  little  capital,  and  were  tiying  to  play  the 
appropriate  iQtroduction  to  Bucarest. 

Here  it  is,  this  little  nation,  only  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  State  of  Pennsfylvania,  a  half-Latin  island  in  an 
ocean  of  Magyars  and  Slavs.  On  the  north  is  Russia, 
on  the  south  the  grave  and  stubborn  Bulgara  (Slav  at 
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any  rate  in  speech),  on  the  west  Hungaiy,  and  here, 
between  the  Caipathians  and  the  Black  Sea,  this 
Frenchified  remnant  of  the  empire  of  ancient  Rome. 
Their  speech  when  it  is  not  French  is  full  of  Latin 
echoes,  and  a  Rumanian,  however  mixed  his  blood,  is 
as  fond  of  thinking  himself  a  lineal  and  literal  descen- 
dant of  the  Roman  colonists  as  a  New  Englander  is  of 
ancestors  in  the  Mayflmoer,    At  the  Alhambra  in 
Bucarest  next  evening,  after  the  cosmopolite  artistes 
had  done  their  perfunctory  turns  and  returned  to  their 
street  clothes  and  the  audie^ice,  to  begin  the  more 
serious  business  of  the  evening,  the  movie  man  in  the 
gallery  threw  on  the  screen— no,  not  some  military 
hero  nor  the  beautiful  Queen  whose  photograph  you 
will  remember,  but  the  head  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Trajan  I    And  the  listless  crowd,  drowsing  cynically  in 
its  tobacco  smoke,  broke  into  obedient  applause,  just 
as  they  would  at  home  at  the  sight  of  the  flag  or  a 
picture  of  the  President. 

Bucarest,  like  all  the  capitals  of  Spanish  America 
is  another  "Uttle  Paris,"  but  the  Rumanians,  possibly 
because  unhampered  by  sombre  Spanish  tradition  or 
perh^)s  any  traditions  at  all,  succeed  more  completely 
in  borrowing  the  vices  and  escaping  the  virtues  of 
the  great  capital  they  are  supposed  to  imitate.  It 
would  be  more  to  the  point  to  caU  Bucarest  a  Uttle 
Buenos  Aires.  Thwe  is  much  the  same  showiness;  a 
smiilar  curious  mixture  of  crudeness  and  luxury.  But 
Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  world's  great  cities,  and 
always  just  beyond  the  asphalt  you  can  somehow 
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fed  the  pampa  and  its  endlesB  cattle  and  wheat.  The 
Rumanian  capital  is  a  town  of  some  three  hundred 
tiwusand  people  in  a  countiy  you  could  lose  in  the 
Aigmtme,  and  there  is  nothing,  comparatively  roeak- 
ing,  to  offset  its  hght-mindedness,  to  suggest  reaUties 
behmd  an  this  lif e  of  jxWMwrie. 

You  should  see  the  Galea  Vittorei  on  one  of  these 
wann  summer  evenings  between  five  and  eight  It  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  asphalt  winding  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  with  a  tree-shaded  drive  at  one  end,  and 
the  hotels,  sidewalk  caf&,  and  fashionable  shops  at 
the  other,  and  up  and  down  this  nairow  street,  in 
motors,  m  open  victorias  driven  by  Russian  coachmen 
m  dark-blue  velvet  gowns  reaching  to  their  heels,  aU 
Bucarest  crowds  to  gossip,  flirt,  and  see. 

Down  the  centre  in  the  open  carnages  flows  a  stream 
of  women-and  many  look  like  Nazimova-«)cial  dis- 
tanctions  so  ironed  out  with  enamel,  paint,  and  powder 
that  almost  all  might  be  ca/<5  diantonf  singere  or  dress- 
makers  marionettes.    Some  cities  have  eagles  on  their 
crests,  and  some  volcanoes.    If  you  were  going  to 
dea^  a  postage^tamp  for  Bucarest,  it  struck  me 
that  the  natural  thing  would  be  a  woman  in  the  comer 
of  an  open  victoria-after  seeing  scores  of  them  all 
ahke  you  feel  as  though  you  could  do  it  in  a  minute- 
one  slashing  line  for  the  hat,  two  coal-black  holes,  and 
a  dash  of  cannine  in  a  patch  of  marble  white,  and  a 
pair  of  silk-covered  ankles  crossed  and  pointed  in  a 
way  that  seems  Parisian  enough  after  one  has  become 
used  to  the  curious  boxes  in  which  women  enclose  their 
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feet  in  Beriiii.  Comuig  up  from  Bulgaria,  which  is 
not  unlike  coming  from  Idaho  or  Montana;  or  from 
Turkey,  where  women  as  something  to  be  seen  of  men 
in  public  do  not  exist;  or  even  across  from  the  simple 
plains  of  Hungary,  these  enameUed  orehids  flowing 
forever  down  the  asphalt  seem  at  the  moment  to  sum 
up  the  place-4hey  are  Bucarest. 

Officers  in  light  bhie,  in  mauve  and  maioon— minc- 
ing butterflies,  who  look  as  if  an  hour's  march  in  the 
Bun  would  send  them  to  the  hospital,  ogle  them  from 
the  sidewalk.  Along  with  them  are  many  young  bloods 
out  of  uniform,  barbered  and  powdered  like  chorus 
men  made  up  for  their  work.  You  will  see  few  young 
ram  in  Europe  with  whom  the  notion  of  general  con- 
scription and  the  horrors  of  war  can  be  associated  with 
less  regret. 

Streams  of  more  frugal  nymphs,  without  victorias 
but  with  the  same  rakish  air,  push  along  with  the  side- 
walk crowd,  hats  pinned  like  a  wafer  over  one  ear, 
ooiflfures  drawn  trimly  up  from  powdered  necks. 
Waiters  scuny  about;  the  caf4  tables,  crowded  in 
these  days  with  politicians,  amateur  diplomats,  spies, 
ammunition  agents.  Heaven  knows  what,  push  out  on 
the  sidewalk.  The  people  on  the  sidewalk  are  crowded 
into  the  street,  motors  honk,  hoofs  cisfiic,,  the  air  is 
filled  with  automobile  smoke,  the  smoke  carries  the 
smell  of  cigarettes  and  coffee  and  women's  perfumea— 
it  is  "Bucareat  jayeuxl'* 

Some  French  music-hall  singer— when  I  came  through 
it  was  Miss  Nita^o— will  tell  you  all  about  it  at  one 
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of  the  open-air  theatres  in  the  evening.  AH  about  the 
people  you  bump  into  in  this  sunset  promenade- 

"De»  geru  d'la  haute,  de»  petUa  crevSs, 
Des  maba,  des  aportrnana,  dea  coquets. 
Lea  mdamhvlea,  lea  vieux  noceurs. 
Lea  grandea  cocoUea-imi  !  Uma  en  chceur  .  .  ." 

-all  about  Capsa's,  which,  though  but  a  Uttle  paatry 
shop  aiid  tea-room,  is  as  seriously  regained  in  Buca- 
rest  as  Dehnonico's  or  the  Blackstone,  which  is,  of 
cou^,  with  dreadful  seriousness  (to  see  one  of  the 
gilded  youths  of  Bucarest  enter  Capsa's  at  five-thirty 
solemnly  devour  a  large  chocolate  Eclair,  and  as  sol' 
emnly  stalk  out  again,  is  an  experience  itself),  and  aU 
about  the  poUt^ians  a^d  the  men  who  J  runrZ 
things.    Evetythmg  is  in  miniature,  you  see,  in  a 
little  nation  hke  this,  which,  although  only  ai  lai^e 
as  one  of  our  smaUer  States,  has  a  King  Ld  S, 
diplomats,  and  army,  and  foreign  poHcy.    All  in  the 
family,  so  to  speak,  and  the  cfuinteuse  wiU  sing  amus- 
ing verses  about  the  prime  minister  as  if  she  reaUv 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and,  curiously  enough- 
for  things  are  sometimes  very  much  in  the  family,  in- 
deed, m  these  little  capitals-maybe  she  does  know ' 

.  ^""T/^"  ^^'*  ^^"^'^^  ^  °°*  ^"^^^  though 
a  good  deal  more  so  than  Fifth  Avenue  is  America- 
nor  are  the  officers  posing  there  those  who  would  have 
much  to  do  with  directing  the  anny  if  Rumania  went 

you  might  be  ndmg  through  the  richest  farming  coun- 
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tiy  in  Wisconsin  or  Illinois:  hour  after  hour  of  com 
and  wheat,  orchards,  hops,  and  vineyards,  cultivated 
by  peasants  who,  though  most  of  them  have  no  land 
and  httle  education,  at  least  look  cai^free,  and  dress 
themselves  m  exceedingly  pleasing  homespun  linen, 
hand^mbroidered  clothes.    Then  higher  land,  and  hills 
as  thick  with  the  towers  of  oil-wells  as  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  just  before  you  cross  into  Hungaiy,  the 
cool  pines  of  the  Caipathians  and  the  villas  of  Sinaia, 
the  summer  home  of  the  court,  the  diplomats,  and  the 
people  one  do^  not  see  very  often,  perhaps,  in  the 
afternoon  parade.  *-       r  * 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  a  rich  little  country.  You  can 
eaaly  understand  why  its  ruling  class  should  love  it 
and,  set  apart  from  their  Slav  and  Magyar  neighbor 
by  q)eech  and  temperament,  want  to  gather  all  Ru- 
mamans  under  one  flag  and  push  that,  too,  into  its 
place  m  the  sun.  »       ;      «  n>a 

And  this,  of  course,  is  Rumania's  time-the  time  of 
aU  these  httle  Balkan  nations,  which  have  been  buUied 
and  flattered  m  turn  by  the  powera  that  need  them 

Z^    '''*  "^  ^"^  ^"^^  ^^""^  ^^  "^  "^^'^^  «°^  ' 

Rumania  wants  the  province  of  Bessarabia  on  her 
^stem  border,  a  strip  of  which  Russia  once  took  away  • 
she  wants  the  Austrian  province  of  Bukowina  and  the 
Hunganan  banat  of  Temesvar  on  the  west,  but  most 
of  aU  the  pme  forests  and  the  people  of  Transylvania 
just  oyer  the  divid^you  cross  it  coming  from  Buda^ 
pest-Iaigely  Rumanian  in  speech  and  sympathy, 
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they  fee.,  *»;  „„»t  SlLhl'Slr""''  "' 

•.inino.  rc  bt^ur  mt "  j^kT'"  ""'  <-• 

nu!ty  «f  n.ti„„J  exbCe  S„.  ta  o.h       ^  '"'. ""  *  "°«- 

w. « be .  «tio;':^„rrr^,-'''»"' •  t*  ■"""■ 

•  factor  for  peace     A  ™«.„b  •  '"""'"' "»«»■ 

our  idea.  butTthe  tS'^f  ^Z:  "Tm"*  °t  *° 
^  -,,  Chan.,  and  the,  We  C%  if^of  ^ ^'.*^^ 

This  is  a  characteristic  editorial  paragraph  from  7^ 
i2oumame,  which  is  the  voice  of  MTr^t!  t 
wno,  more  than  anybody  Z   L  tl;  J^     ^T*'' 

vigor,  verve,  and  facihty  reminds  one  a  bit   thn,,.,», 

y  lascmating  gift  of  expreasion,  he  wfll  talk  to 
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you  in  French,  English  (his  wife  is  English;,  Ruma- 
man— I  don't  know  how  many  other  languages— 
about  anything  you  wish,  always  with  the  air  of  one 
who  knows.  We  have  no  such  adventurous  states- 
men, or  statesmen-adventurers,  at  home-men  who 
have  aU  the  wires  of  European  diplomacy  at  their 
finger  ends;  look  at  people,  including  their  own,  in 
the  aggregate,  without  any  worry  over  the  "folks  at 
home";  know  what  they  want  much  better  than  they 
do,  and  to  get  it  for  them  are  quite  ready  to  send  a 
few  hundred  thousand  to  their  death. 

Mr.  lonesco  writes  a  long,  double-leaded  editorial 
every  day,  and  very  often  he  prints  with  it  the  speech, 
or  speeches,  he  made  the  night  before.  In  a  time  like 
this,  he  says,  those  of  his  way  of  thinking  ctn't  say  too 
much;  they  must  be  "like  the  French  AcaQ«?micians 
who  never  stop  writing."  Now  and  then,  a  the  in- 
tervals of  fanning  the  sparks  of  war,  he  takes  iiis  read- 
ers behind  the  scenes  of  European  politics,  ox  which 
he  knows  about  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  one. 

I  arrived  in  Paris  the  31st  of  December.  1912,  in  the  evening.  ' 
M.  Poincar^  received  me  the  1st  of  January,  at  half  past  eight 
o  clock  m  the  morning— an  absurd  hour  in  Paris.  But  I  had 
to  go  to  London  in  the  afternoon,  and  M.  Poincarg  to  the 
Elys^  at  ten  o'clock  for  the  felicitations  of  the  New  Year  I 
asked  M  Poincar^  for  the  support  of  France  in  our  difficulties 
with  Bulgaria.  M.  Poincar€  said  ...  I  said  ...  and  Uter 
events  proved  that  I  was  right 

He  is  always  sure  of  himself,  like  this-no  doubts, 
no  half-truths,  everything  clear  and  irresistible.    I 
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went  to  see  Mr.  lonesco  one  evening  in  Bucarest-a 
porte^och^re  opening  into  a  big  stone  city  house,  an 
anteroom  with  a  political  secretary  and  several  lieu- 
tenants, and  presently  a  quiet,  richly  furnished  libraiy. 
and  Mr.  lonesco  himself,  a  polished  gentleman  of  con- 
tinental type,  fuU  of  animation  and  sophisiicated 
ch^,  bowmg  from  behind  a  heavy  libraiy  table. 

in  wi'  !T'  *^'  ""^J  *^'  ^^'^''  «y"°g^t^«  sentences 
m  whch  it  was  estabhshed  that  Austria-Hungaiy  waa 
already  moribmid,  that  Gennany  could  never  win, 
that  Rumania  must  go  in  with  the  Entente-it  was 
like  the  first  scene  from  some  play  of  European  so- 
ciety and  pohtics:  one  of  those  smooth,  hard,  swiftly 
moving  thmgs  the  Parisian  Bernstein  might  have 
written. 

Acro^  it  I  couldn't  help  seeing  the  Berlin  I  had  just 
left,  and  people  standing  in  hne  with  their  sandwiches 
at  SIX  0  clock  to  get  into  the  opem  or  theatre-the 
live  human  beings  behind  that  abstraction   "Ger- 
many. '    And  I  said  that  it  seemed  unfortunate  that 
two  peoples  with  so  many  apparent  gromids  of  con- 
tact as  the  Germans  and  French  must  so  misunder- 
stand each  other.    Their  temperament  and  culture 
were  different,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  both  ideal- 
istic, sentunentaJ  people,  to  whom  things  of  the  mind 
and  spint  were  important.    It  seemed  particularly 
unfortunate  that  everything  should  be  done  to  force 
them  apart;  instead  of  bringing  them  together. 

Mr.  lonesco  hstened  with  some  impatience.    Un- 
fortunate, no  doubt,  but  what  do  you  wish?    War 
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itself  is  unfortunatfr-we  must  take  the  world  as  it  is 
No,  they  were  with  France  and  down  with  the  Ger- 
mans. France  conquered  meant  the  end  of  Rumania, 
subservience  to  Austria;  France  victorious,  freedom, 
fresh  au*. 

He  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  speech  in  which  he  gladly 
admitted  that  he  was  a  "responsible  factor."    People 
talked  of  gomg  slow  and  sparing  blood.    WeU,  they 
might  get  something  by  sitting  stiU,  even  become  a 
great  country,  but  they  could  never  become  a  great 
nation     It  was  not  territory  and  population  they 
wanted,  but  the  sword  of  Rumania  to  join  in  remaking 
the  map  of  Europe.    When  the  delegates  gathered 
around  the  green  table,  they  did  not  want  the  one 
from  Rumania,  as  he  was  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
only  able  to  make  visits  to  chanceUeries.    He  must  go 
m  the  same  door  with  them,  and  say:  "In  proportion 
to  my  population,  I  have  shed  as  much  blood  as  you." 
He  had  always  regretted  not  having  children,  never 
so  much  as  to-day;  but  if  he  had  a  dozen  sons,  and 
knew  that  aJl  of  them  would  fall  in  the  war,  he  would 
not  be  cast  down.    Even  if  the  territory  they  wished 
could  be  occupied  by  a  simple  act  of  gendarmerie,  he 
would  say  no-they  must  enter  Budapest  itself  (it  is 
only  twenty-four  hours'  raflway  journey  irom  Buca- 
rest!)-not  till  then  would  Austria  admit  Rumania's 
supenonty.    People  accused  him  of  working  for  him- 
self.   Who  was  Take  lonesco  in  comparison  with  the 
fate  of  a  race?    As  for  ambition,  weU,  he  had  one 
and  only  one-he  wanted  to  see  the  Rumanian  tri- 
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odor  floating  from  Buda  piUace.  snci  brfore  he  died 
to  know  the  moment  in  which  he  cc.Id  pan  before 
h»  eya  the  eighteen  hm>dred  yem  «.  KuLuu,  Z 
too.  from  the  amvd  of  Trajan  at  Severin  to  the  entn, 
rf  Ferdmand  at  Budapeet,  and  c^r:  "Now,  Lorf^ 
kt  thy  aerv^t  go  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  ha™  ««. 
the  8avmg  of  my  race !" 

r^e  Rumanian  tricolor  waa  no  nearer  Buda  palace 
when  I  returned  several  months  la^,  but  Mr.  lo^ 
waa  no  less  hot  for  war.    Even  if  Gennany  won  he 
^d   they  stiU  should  gr  in,  because  they^^wISd  a 
ta  keep  their  own  and  Gennany'sre^^^^    "Goto 
wari  -the  phrase  was  mexact.    "We  have  been  at 
war  for  eleven  months,  only  othere  are  firing  at  us 
bu  we  are  not  firing  at  them.    We  are  inT^ar  thai 
wJl  decide  our  existence,  but  the  soldieiB  dying  to  de- 
fendoi^j^hts,mstead  of  being  our  soldie«,L8oldie^ 
oftheAlhes.    The  AlHes  will  win,  but  if  any  one  thixS^ 
that  having  won  ^thout  us,  they  will  have  won  for 
n  vhe  must  be  mad.    Their  victory  without  us  may 
preserve  our  material  life,  but  it  will  never  save  oii 
moral  hfe  nor  that  of  future  generations  " 

if  ^;  ^vTT  *"*!.  *^^  "'^'^  *«^  ^*^  ^  belong, 
iTf.  1 1^"""^',  ?*^  *^'  romantidsts-they  aS 
for  the  bnght  face  of  danger,  great  stekes,  and,  ^^r 
^puttmg  all  to  the  touch.  Those  ;ho  di7noI 
^  with  them  were  men  without  souls,  hagglers  and 

traders,  as  If  a  nation  could  figure  out  theXber  of 
cannon-shots  and  prisoners,  and  go  where  the  going's 

good!    It  made  mteresting  reading  as  vou  sat  at^e 
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of  the  caf6  tables,  with  the  crowd  flowing  by  and  the 
fivw)  clock  papers  coming  fresh  from  the  press.  The 
other  side-and  it  included  the  King  and  most  of  the 
government  inasmuch  as  Rumania  had  not  yet  gone 
to  wai-had  the  more  difficult  task  of  making  caution 
interesting  In  their  editorials  and  speeches  lonesco 
and  his  foUowers  were  jingoes  trying  to  drive  the  na- 
tion  to  a  Rumanian  Sedan. 

"A  people  is  great,  not  only  for  its  numbers  of  sol- 
diers, but  for  Its  civilization,  its  artists,  and  inteUectuals. 
A  nation  mihtarized  is  marked  for  eternal  death,  for  a 
people  hves  by  its  thought  and  not  by  force."    There 
was  an  amusing  retort,  the  afternoon  I  returned  to 
Bucarest,  to  one  of  the  Creating  retired  generals, 
pictunng  the  quaint  old  feUow  as  thinking  that  people 
were  born  only  to  die  bravely,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
Rumama's  r61e  as  the  "defender  of  Latinism"  in  the 
Balkans,  "tooting  the  funereal  flute  and  showing  us 
the  mountains— there  is  to  be  your  tomb  I" 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  Russians  were  taking 
Przemysl,  when  Rumania's  tide  seemed  to  be  at  the 

r^~'i  tr^'' '* ''^  «°^«  *°  ^-  That  chance  was 
lost,  and  Rumania  found  herself  standing  squarely  in 
the  track  of  the  stream  of  ammunition  which  used  to 
flow  down  from  Diisseldorf  to  the  Turks-when  I  was 

at  the  front  with  the  Turks,  practicaUyaU  the  ammuni-  ' 
tion  boxes  I  saw,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  them 
were  marked  "Gvi  vber  Rumanien"-md,  later   in' 
Russia's  path  to  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  ' 

One  of  these  days  a  hot  thriU  might  run  down  the 
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n^^Zt  r'  "^  ?'  """*  ^"P"''  "<•  "»  other 
mtle  booth,  m  tha  miniature  Vanity  Fair  would  Mm. 

rtnuige  and  far  away.    But  untO  that  day^^ 

'^cy  the  romanticirts  and  realist,  huntestot^ 

other  m  the  paper.,  the  widiera  grinding  aCfa  thS 

durty  cjunp.  the  pretty  ladie.  SS  L^*^ 

"Qw  perue  I' Premier  Miniitref 
Onn'eaUpae — " 
C  What  thinka  the  Prime  MiniHert 
Nobody  know*—") 
"It  he  for  the  Germontf 
Haa  he  made  a  convention 
With  perfidioua  AUnonf 
Nobody  know*.  .  .  .» 

The  Gate  to  Constantinople 

Ody  the  Danube  separates  Rumania  from  Bulgaria 
y^  the  peoiJe-^f  the  two  capitals,  at  leas^T^' 
diffei^  as  the  French  and  Scotch.  ITie^^v^ 
Bucar^  after  breakfast;  you  an.  fenied^er  ^ 
nver  at  Rx^chuk  at  noon,  and,  after  trailing^,  Z 

sW^^w'^^T^-    TLe  change  is  ahnost  aa 
Sharp  as  that  between  Ostend  and  Folkestone. 

e^,  for  a  Slavic  speech,  and  the  CyriUic,  or  Russian 
^.habet;  names  ending  in  «sco"  or  "ani"  (w' 
Mpesco,  Bratiano)  for  names  ending  in  "off "  S 
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slavoff,  Malinoff,  Ghenadiefif,  AntinofF,  and  the  like), 
and  all  the  show  and  vivacity,  the  caf^  and  cocoUes 
of  Bucarest,  for  a  clean  lit^e  mountain  capital  as 
detennined  and  serious  as  some  new  town  out  West. 

It  seemed,  though  of  course  such  impressions  are 
mostly  chance,  that  the  difference  b^an  at  the  border. 
In  Rumania,  at  the  Hungarian  border,  they  took  away 
my  passport,  which  in  times  like  these  is  like  taking 
away  one's  clothes,  and,  though  I  assured  the  customs 
inspector  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Constantinople, 
and  in  a  huny,  it  required  four  days'  wait  in  Bucarest, 
and  innumerable  visits  to  the  police  before  the  paper 
was  returned.  Every  one,  apparently,  on  the  train  had 
the  same  experience — ^the  Austrian  drunmiers  looked 
wise  and  muttered  "baksheesh,"  and  in  Bucarest  an 
evil-eyed  hotel  porter  kept  pulling  me  into  comers, 
saying  that  this  taking  of  passports  was  a  r^;ular  "  com- 
merce," and  that  for  five  francs  he  would  have  it  back 
again. 

There  is  a  popular  legend  that  the  clerks  in  Buca- 
rest hotds  are  supposed  to  offer  incoming  guests  all 
the  choices  of  a  Mohammedan  paradise,  and  the  occa- 
sional misogynist,  who  prefers  a  room  to  himself,  is  re- 
ceived with  sjrmpathy,  and  the  wish  politely  expressed 
that  monsieur  will  soon  be  himself  again.  My  own 
experience  was  less  ornate,  but  prices  were  absurdly 
high,  the  waiter's  check  frequently  needed  revision, 
and  one  had  a  vague  but  more  or  less  continual  sense 
of  swinmiing  among  sharics. 

These  ^3rmptoms  were  absent  in  Bulgaria.    The 
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border  offidals  seemed  sensible  men  who  .^ould  "listen 
to  reason";  the  porters,  coachmen,  waiters,  and  the 
like,  crude  rather  than  cleverly  depraved,  and  the  air 
of  Sofia  clear  and  clean,  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Modem  Bulgaria  is  only  a  couple  of  generations  old, 
and  though  all  this  part  of  the  world  has  been  invaded 
and  reinvaded  and  fought  over  since  the  beginning  of 
things,  the  little  kingdom  (it  seems  more  like  a  i^ublic) 
has  the  air  of  a  new  country. 

The  aristocracy  had  been  wiped  out  before  Bulgaria 
got  her  autonomy  in  1878,  and,  unlike  Rumania,  where 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  in  the  hand  of  large 
proprietors,  Bulgaria  is  a  countiy  of  small  fanners, 
of  shepherds,  peasants,  each  with  his  little  piece  of 
land.  The  men  who  now  direct  its  fortunes  are  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  very  simple  people.  Possibly 
it  is  because  we  Americans  are  also  a  new  people,  with 
still  some  of  the  prejudices  of  pioneere,  that  we  are 
likely  to  feel  something  in  common  with  the  people  of 
this  "peasant  state."  They  seemed  to  me,  at  any 
rate,  the  most  "American"  of  the  Balkan  peoples. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  concrete  reason  for  this: 
Robert  College  and  the  American  School  for  Girls 
(Constantinople  CoUege)  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
men  educated  at  Robert  CoUege  who  became  the 
leaders  of  modem  Bulgaria.  The  only  Bulgarian  I 
had  known  before— I  met  him  on  the  steamer— had 
gone  from  a  little  village  near  Sofia  to  Harvard.  His 
married  sister  had  learned  English  at  the  American 
School  for  Girls;  her  husband,  a  Macedonian  Bulgar, 
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had  worked  his  way  through  Yale.  The  amiable  old 
general,  who  was  always  in  the  library  at  the  Sofia 
Club  at  tea  time,  ready  to  tell  how  the  Dardanelles 
and  Constantinople  could  be  taken,  had  learned  Eng- 
lish at  Robert  College  and  had  a  son  there;  the  pho- 
tographer who  developed  my  fihns  also  had  a  son  there 
— and  so  on. 

Snow-capped  mountains  rise  just  behind  Sofia,  and 
the  brown  hills  thereabout,  like  the  rolling  plateaus 
along  the  shoulders  of  which  the  train  crawls  on  the 
way  down  from  Rumania,  are  speckled  with  sheep. 
Sometimes  even  in  Sofia  you  will  meet  a  shepherd  pa- 
tiently urging  his  Httle  flock  up  a  modem  concrete 
sidewalk  and  stopping  now  and  then  for  some  passer-by 
to  pick  up  a  lamb,  "heft"  it,  poke  it,  and  feel  its  wool 
before  deciding  whether  or  not  he  should  take  it  home 
for  dinner. 

These  shepherds  wear  roomy,  short  box-coats  of 
sheepskin,  with  the  leather  outside  and  the  wool 
turned  in,  like  a  motor-coat;  homespun  breeches  em- 
broidered, very  likely  in  blue,  and  laced  from  the  knee 
down,  and  a  sort  of  moccasin  or  laced  soft  shoe.  Thqr 
are  as  common  in  the  streets  of  Sofia  as  are  the  over- 
barbered  young  snipes  in  the  streets  of  Bucarest.  On 
market  days  the  main  down-town  street  is  filled  with 
them— long-limbed,  slow-moving  old  fellows,  with 
eyes  and  foreheads  wrinkled  from  yeaiB  of  squinting 
in  the  bright  plateau  sun,  faces  bronzed  and  weathered 
like  an  old  farmhouse,  shuflfling  down  the  pavement 
and  into  and  out  of  shops  with  the  slow,  soft-footed 
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gait  of  so  many  elk.  And  if  you  were  designing  a 
stamp  for  Bulgaria  you  might  weU  put  one  of  these 
hard-headed  old  countiymen  on  it,  just  as  in  the  other 
capital  you  would  put  the  girl  in  the  victoria  patter- 
ing down  the  asphalt. 

Two  newspaper  correspondents  of  the  more  or  less 
continuous  string  that  were  filing  from  one  Bulgarian 
leader  to  another  to  find  out  what  Bulgaria  was  going 
to  do,  amiably  pennitted  me  to  trail  about  with  them, 
and  thus  to  see  and  talk  a  little  with  some  of  those 
who  are  steering  Bulgaria's  exceedingly  delicate  course 
—men  whose  grandfathers  very  likely  wore  those 
sheepskin  coats  with  the  wool  turned  in. 

None  had  the  peculiar  verve  and  dash  of  Take 
lonesco,  but  one  or  two  were  decidedly  "smooth"  in  a 
grave,  slightly  heavy  way,  and  all  suggested  stubborn- 
ness, intense  patriotism,  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  main 
chance. 

There  is  little  "society"  or  formal  entertaining  in 
Sofia,  little  display  and  little,  apparently,  of  that  state 
of  mind  which,  in  Bucarest,  is  suggested  by  the 
handsome,  two-horee  pubHc  carriages  at  a  time  when 
there  are  not  enough  horses  and  carriages  to  go  round. 
One-horse  carriages  are  impracticable,  because  the 
Rumanian,  or  at  least  the  Bucarefio,  thinks  one  horse 
beneath  his  dignity,  while  a  trolley-cai--aIthough 
there  are  troUey-cars— is,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of. 

People  on  the  streets  and  in  the  parks  were  "nice"- 
looking  rather  than  smart,  and  the  young  officers 
from  the  military  school,  who  were  everywhere,  as 
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fine  and  soldier-like  young  men  as  I  hcd  seen  any- 
where in  Europe.  They  and  the  common  soldiers, 
with  their  fine  shoulders  and  chests  and  wiiy  toreos, 
looked  as  though  they  were  made  for  their  work,  and 
took  to  it  like  ducks  to  water. 

The  palace  is  on  the  central  square— an  unpreten- 
tious building  in  the  trees,  with  a  driveway  leading  up 
from  two  gates,  at  which  stand  two  motionless  sen- 
tries, each  with  one  stiff  feather  in  his  cap.  It  is  such 
an  entrance  as  you  might  expect  to  find  at  any  com- 
fortable country  place  at  home,  and  one  day,  when 
some  1".  ident  volunteers  went  by  on  a  practise  march, 
and  cu^-y^  ed  as  they  passed,  I  saw  the  King,  with  the 
Queen  and  one  or  two  others,  stroll  down  the  drive 
and  bow  just  as  if  he,  too,  were  some  comfortable  coun- 
try g^tleman. 

There  is  a  music-hall  in  Sofia,  but  on  the  two  nights 
I  went  to  it  there  were  scarce  twenty  in  the  audience. 
There  are  various  beer  gardens  with  music,  and,  of 
course,  moving  pictures,  but  it  was  interesting,  in  con- 
trast with  Bucarest  to  find  the  crowd  going  to  tiie 
National  Theatre  to  see  Tolstoi's  "Living  Corpse." 
The  stock  company,  moderately  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment, gives  drama  and  opera  on  alternate  nights. 
I  barely  got  a  seat  for  the  Tolstoi  play,  and  the  door- 
keeper said  that  the  house  was  always  sold  out. 

The  Bulgarians,  in  short,  are  simple,  and  what  the 
Rumanians  would  call  " s6riem"— you  must  abandon 
all  notion  of  finding  here  anything  like  the  little  comic- 
opera  kingdoms  invented  by  some  of  our  novelists.    It 
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Bulgarian  peasant  children  on  the  road  to  Samokov,  near  Sofia 


Young  Bulgarian  officers— 


in  summer  uniform— in  Sofia. 
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was  in  Bulgaria,  as  I  recall  it,  that  Mr.  Shaw  put  "Arms 
and  the  Man,"  and  the  fun  lay,  as  you  will  remember, 
in  the  contrast  between  the  outworn,  feudal  notions 
of  the  natives  and  the  intense  matter-of-factness  of 
the  modem  Swiss  professional  soldier. 

You  will  recall  the  doubts  of  the  heroine's  male  rel^* 
tives  as  to  whether  Bluntschli  was  good  enough  for 
her,  their  ingenuous  attempts  to  impress  him,  by  de- 
scribing the  style  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  live, 
and  his  unimpressed  response  that  his  father  had  so 
and  so  many  table-cloths,  so  many  horses,  so  many 
hundreds  of  plates,  etc.  Who  was  he,  then— king  of 
his  country?  Oh,  no,  indeed— he  ran  a  hotel.  Mr. 
Shaw's  fim  is  all  right  of  itself,  but  has  about  as  much 
application  to  Bulgaria  or  Sofia  as  to  Wyoming^  or 
Denver. 

By  one  of  those  frequently  fascinating  chances  of 
geography,  this  little  nation,  which  has  a  territoiy 
about  as  big  as  Ohio,  is  set  squarely  in  front  of  the 
main  gate  to  Constantinople,  and  saw,  in  consequence, 
the  powers  which  ruthlei^y  bullied  it  yesterday  now 
almost  at  its  feet. 

Rumania  stands  in  Russia's  path,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  with  its  railway,  in  Germany's  on  the  other;  but 
Bulgaria  does  both,  and,  in  addition,  blocks  the  whole 
western  frontier  of  Turkey  and  the  only  feasible 
chance  to  land  an  army  from  the  .^Igcan. 

After  their  disastrous  attempt  to  run  the  Dardanelles 
in  March,  the  English  and  French  had  been  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  an  army  trying  to  capture  Jackson- 
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vffle,  Florida,  for  instance,  and  instead  of  marchin« 
over  from  Geongia,  compeUed  to  go  away  down  to  Key 
West,  and  fight  their  way  up  through  the  Everelades. 
They  had  in  front  of  them  hills  behind  hills  and  an 
mtrenched  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see  geneiaUy 
and  who  could  always  see  them.    Behind  them  wm 
oiJy  a  stnp  of  beach,  tixe  sea,  and  the  more  or  less  un- 
cer^am  support  of  theu-  ships.    So  narrow  was  their 
foo  hold  that  even  if  they  had  had  more  men,  they 
could  scarce  find  place  to  use  them. 

Could  they  but  land  in  Bulgaria,  they  might  cut  off 
the  Turks  from  Europe  at  once,  accumulate  at  their 
leisure  a  sufficient  force,  and  push  down  methodically 
from  a  proper  base  to  the  Chatalja  line,  fighting  like 
men  mstead  of  amphibious  ducks.    The  thing  looks 
easy,  and  the  twisted  hills  and  hidden  batteries  of  Gal- 
lipoU  Peninsula  were  so  heart-breaking  a  maze  to  fling 
good  men  mto  that  you  can  weD  imagine  the  Allies 
used  wha*  pressure  they  could.    But  if  it  was  impo> 
tent  to  them  that  the  gate  be  opened-Iet  alone  that 
Bulgana  come  in  herself-it  was  just  as  important  to 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  that  it  be  closed.    And 
who  was  to  say  that  if  Bulgaria  threw  in  her  lot  with 
the  Alhes  and  attacked  the  Turks  the  Central  Powers 
might  not  even  start  a  grand  offensive  down  through 
Serbia-and  people  talked  of  this  in  Sofia  months  te- 
fore  it  actuaUy  began-connect  up  their  lines  aU  the 
way  to  Constantinople-and  good-by  to  their  little 
peasant  stete  and  her  hard-won  independence  I 
A  UtUe  state  must  think  of  these  things.    She  hasn't 
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the  men  nor  the  staggering  supply  of  ammunition 
bghtlytogointoaworidwarlikethis.  And  then  the 
Bulgarians  had  had  their  fingers  burned  once-they 
were  not  looking  for  adventures. 

You  wiU  remember  the  Balkan  War  of  1912-3,  and 
how  the  Bulgars  fought  their  way  down  ahnost  to  Con- 
stantinople and  were  everybody's  heroes  for  a  time. 
Then  came  the  quarrel  between  the  Balkan  allies,  and 
presently  Bulgaria  was  fighting  for  her  life-Serbia  on 
the  west,  Greece  on  the  south,  Turkey  on  the  east— 
and  then,  when  she  was  quite  helpless,  the  Rumanians 
conung  down  from  the  north  to  perform  the  coup  de 
grAce. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  sporting  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  Rumanians,  nor  could  the  turning  over 
to  them  of  the  Bulgarian  part  of  the  province  of  Do- 
brudja  greatly  increase  Bulgaria's  trust  in  the  powers 
which  permitted  it  in  the  treaty  of  Bucarest. 

"It's  our  own  fault,"  an  Englishman  said  to  me, 
speakmg  somewhat  sardonicaUy  of  the  faUure  of  the 
Rumanians  to  go  in  with  Italy  in  spite  of  having  ac- 
cepted a  timely  loan  from  England.  "We  put  our 
money  on  the  wrong  horse !  No,  they'U  keep  on  talk- 
ing—they're the  chaps  who  want  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  Think  of  the  treaty  of  Bucarest  and  the 
way  we  patted  Rumania  on  the  back-she  was  the 
gendanne  of  Europe  then.  'Gendanne  of  Europe!' 
...  I  teU  you  that  any  army  that  would  do  what 
the  Rumanians  did  to  Bulgaria  has  something  wrone 
with  its  guts!"  ** 
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An  anny  goes  where  it  is  ordered,  of  ooune,  but  it 
18  tnie,  neverthdesB,  that  the  Bulgarians  are  likely  to 

thi^oftheu-neighboiB  on  the  north  aspeople  who  want 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  and  that  they  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  war  with  Turicey  lost  eveiy- 
^thqr  had  gained.  The  Turks,  "driven  f^ 
Emope  cahrdyinoved  back  to  Adrianople;  Rumania 
took  the  whole  of  Dobni^ja;  Bulgarian  Macedonia 
went  to  Serbia  and  Greece.  However  much  Bulgaria 
may  have  been  to  blame  for  the  break-up  of  theBal- 

kan  League-and  she  was  stubborn  and  headstrong  to 
»y  the  l^st-there  is  no  denying  that  the  treaty  of 

Buwrest  did  not  give  her  a  square  deal.  It  was  one 
of  those  treaties  of  peace  (and  you  might  think  that 

the  men  who  sit  around  the  green  table  and  make  such 
treaties  would  learn  it  after  a  time)  that  are  really 
treaties  of  war. 

No,  Bulgaria  was  not  looking  for  adventures,  nor 
acc^tmg  promises  unless  she  had  securities  that  they 
would  be  carried  out.  You  could  not  talk  to  any  in- 
tdhgent  Bulgarian  five  minutes  without  feeling  the 
bitterness  left  by  the  treaty  of  Bucarest^  the 
&ced  Idea  that  Bulgarian  Macedonia  must  come  mider 
tiieflagagam.    But  though  this  was  true,  and  the 

Mmymobihzed,  and  on  a  fine  day  every  other  man  on 
the  streets  of  Sofia  an  oflicer,  the  stubborn  Bulgare 
were  stall  Bitting  tight.  If  they  got  what  they  waited 
without  fighting  for  it,  they  were  not  anxious  to  throw 
away  another  generation  of  young  men  as  they  had 
thrown  them  away  for  nothing  in  the  Balkan  War 
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By  this  negative  poUcy-~the  pnmm,  that  is  to 

key,  1^  the  time  I  came  through  Sofia  again  three 

Z^^k^n*r  ^  «^  territ^onlS 
east  »  that  tte  BulgaiB  could  own  the  laibSad  (kZ 

obhged  to  go  mto  Turicey  and  out  again.  It^ 
-e^ed  that  Bulpria  might  be  able  to^  l^r^ 
t^tytotiujend.    Her  compromise  with^RukgrZ 

t^^d^'*'''"^'*^*^"*^*-'**-^ 
wanted,  and  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  miAt 

weU  be  more  comfortable  from  the  Bulgare'  pototof 
than  the  healthy  and  hungiy  Russians. 

f  Jl''**'  ^"^  BinaD  states,  in  their  present  hopes, 
f««,  and,  dangeiB,  are  an  instructive  spectacle  to 

a  httie  nation  can  always  do  as  it  wants  to,  or  tlit 
^neutiahty  is  always  the  simple  open-andwiut  mal 
ter  It  looked  to  be,  for  instimce,  in  the  firet  weeks  of 

^tifSttr^^'*^'^  ""^^^  of  the  chances  of  w^ 
witii  htt^e  patience,  to  tfunk  of  all  tiiese  "aspirations" 
M  meidy  somebody  else's  land.    Fear  7  en^  of 

TJt  /f*^*^««»«^*b«W°d,tiuBe  thousand  miles 
away,  and  the  green  water  in  between  pennits  us  to 

indulge  m  tile  rare  luxuiy  of  altiiiism.    ^^^"^  "^  ^ 

Yet  these  hatreds,  tiiese  feare,  and  ambitions,  in- 
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herited  and  carefully  nourished,  are  just  as  raal— par- 

ticulariy  in  little  states  like  these-as  the  fact,  odd  and 
•pparently  unreasonable  as  it  may  be,  that  in  a  bit  of 
countiy,  which  might  be  included  in  one  of  our  laiger 
States.,  one  lot  of  people  should  speak  French  and  think 
like  Latins,  and  another  speak  Slavic  and  think  another 
way,  and  that  neither  wants  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
other  any  more  than  we  want  to  be  compelled  to  speak 
Spanish  or  be  absorbed  by  the  Mexicans. 

The  "aspirations"  of  both  these  little  countries  have 
realities  behind  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  one  gets  a 
whiff  of  French  clarity  and  verve  in  Rumania,  though 
it  comes  from  a  small  minority  educated  in  France,  and 
the  Rumanian  people  may  be  no  more  "Latin"  than 
we  are.  And  it  is  an  interesting  notion—though  per- 
haps only  a  i  .tion— that  Rumania  should  be  the  out- 
post or  rearguard  of  Latinism  in  this  part  of  the 
worid;  a  bit  of  the  restless  West  on  the  edge  of  the 
Orioit. 

For  virility  and  earnestness  like  that  of  the  Bulgara 
there  is  a  place,  not  only  in  the  Balkans,  but  eveiy- 
where.  The  qualities  they  have  shown  in  their  short 
life  as  an  independent  nation  are  those  which  deserve 
to  be  encouraged  and  preserved.  And  if  it  were  true 
that  this  war  were  being  fought  to  establish  the  right 
of  little  nations  to  live,  one  of  the  tasks  it  ought  to 
accomplish,  it  seemed  then,  was  to  give  the  Bulgara 
back  at  least  part  of  what  was  taken  from  them. 
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Gallipou  lia  by  the  Sea  of  Mannom,  and  looks  out 

acrosB  It  to  the  green  hills  of  Asia,  ju8t  where  the  blue 
Mannora  narrows  into  the  Dardanelles.    It  is  one  of 
those  crowded  UtUe  Turkish  towns  set  on  a  bhuing 
hiUfflde-tang^ed  streets,  unpainted,  gray,  weaS 
waiped  frame  houses,  with  overhanging  latticed  win- 
dows and  roofs  of  red  tfles;  little  walled-in  gardens 
J  .th  dark  cedars  or  cypresses  and  a  few  dusty  roses- 
fountains  with  Turkish  inscriptions,  where  the  streets' 
fork  and  women  come  to  fiU  their  water-jam-ii  dreamy 
nneUy,  sun-drenched  little  town,  drowsing  on  as  it  hw 
drowsed  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Nothing  ever  happens  in  GaiipoU-I  apeak  as  if  the 
war  hadn't  happened!  The  graceful  Greek  sloops,  with 
then-  bd^ymg  sails  and  tumed-up  stems  and  sterns, 
come  sailmg  m  much  as  they  must  have  come  when 
the  Persians,  mstead  of  the  En^^  and  the  French, 
were  battenng  away  at  the  HeUespont.    The  grave 
long-nosed  old  Turks  pull  at  their  bubble  pip^and 
sip  theu-  httle  cups  of  sweet,  black  coffee;  the  camel 
trains,  dusty  and  tinkling,  come  winding  down  the  nar- 
row streets  from  the  Thracian  wheat  country  and  go 
back  with  oversea  merehandise  done  up  in  faded  cw- 
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pets  and  boxes  of  Standard  CHI.  The  wind  blows  from 
the  north,  and  it  is  cold,  and  the  Mannora  gray;  it 
blows  from  the  south,  and  all  at  once  the  world  is  warm 
and  sea  and  sky  are  blue— so  soft,  so  blue,  so  alive  with 
lifting  radiance  that  one  does  not  wonder  the  Turk  is 
content  with  a  cup  of  cofifee  and  a  view. 

Nothing  ever  happens  in  GalUpoli— then  the  war 
came,  and  eveiythiii  happened  at  once.  It  was  a 
still  May  morning,  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  sent  some  of  their  ships  up  into  the 
Gulf  of  Saros,  on  the  iEgean  side  of  the  peninsula,  over 
behind  GalUpoli.  Eight  or  ten  miles  of  rolling  coun- 
try shut  away  the  iEgean,  and  made  people  feel  safe 
enough.  They  might  have  been  in  the  other  wans 
which  have  touched  Gallipoli,  but  a  few  miles  of  coun- 
try were  nothing  at  all  to  the  guns  of  a  modem  battle- 
ship. 

Aj  observation-balloon  looked  up  over  the  western 
horizon,  there  was  a  sudden  thunder,  and  all  at  once 
the  sky  above  Gallipoli  rained  screaming  shells  and 
death.  You  can  imagine— at  any  rate  remembering 
Antwerp,  I  could  very  well  imagine— how  that  hurri- 
cane of  fire,  sweeping  in  without  warning,  from  people 
knew  not  where,  must  have  seemed  like  the  end  of  the 
world.  You  can  imagine  the  people— old  men  with 
turbans  undone,  veiled  women,  crying  babies— timi- 
bling  out  of  the  little  bird-cage  houses  and  down  the 
narrow  streets.  Off  went  the  minaret,  as  you  would 
knock  off  an  icicle,  from  the  mosque  on  the  hill.  The 
mosque  by  the  water-front  went  down  in  a  cloud  of 
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durt^d  up  from  the  dust,  from  a  petrol  aheU,  shot 
ageyseroffire.    Stones  came  rumbling  down  from  the 
old  sq^jjire  tower,  which  had  stood  since  the  days  of 
Bayazid;  the  faded  gray  houses  squashed  like  eggs 
It  was  aU  over  in  an  hour-some  say  even  tw^y 
mmutes-but  that  was  long  enough  to  empty  GallipoU. 
to  km  some  sixty  or  seventy  people,  and  drive  the 
rest  mto  the  caves  under  the  cliflfs  by  the  water,  or 
across  the  MruTOora  to  Lapsaki. 

Now,  while  the  bombardment  of  GampoK  may  not 
appear,  from  a  merely  hmnan  point  of  view,  a  particu- 
larly spoiling  performance,  yet,  as  most  of  those  killed 
were  soldiers,  as  GallipoH  had  been  a  staff  head- 
quarters not  long  before,  and  always  has  been  a  natural 
base  for  the  defense  of  the  DaitlaneUes,  the  attack  was 
doubtless  justified  by  the  rules  of  war.    It  happens 
howler,  that  people  who  live  in  defenseless,  bZ- 
barded  towns  are  never  interested  in  the  rules  of  war 
So  a  new  and  particulariy  distm-bing  rmnor  went  flying 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  Constantinople 

Ti!tZ  Mi^  w  "^T'  *^  ^"*^^'  bewfldering 
Bagdad  of  the  West,  where  aU  the  ntces  of  the  world 
jostle  each  other  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  you  never 
Imow  how  the  man  who  brushes  past  you  Uves-let 
alone  feds  and  thinks.  The  Constantinople  troUey- 
cars  are  divided  by  a  curtain,  on  one  side  of  which  rit 
the  men,  on  the  other  the  vefled  women.  When  there 
are  severs^  women  the  conductor  slides  the  curtain 
along  so  that  half  the  car  is  a  harem;  when  there  are 
none  he  shdes  it  back,  and  there  is  no  harem  at  all 
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And  life  is  like  that.  You  are  at  once  in  a  modem 
commercial  city  and  an  ancient  Mohammedan  capital, 
and  never  know  when  the  one  will  fade  out  like  a  pic- 
ture on  a  screen  and  leave  you  in  the  Orient,  facing 
its  mysteiy,  its  fatalism,  its  vengeance  that  comes  in  a 
night. 

You  can  imagine  what  it  must  become,  walled  in 
with  war  and  censorship,  with  the  Engllsii  and  Fr  mi< 
banging  away  at  the  Dardanelles  gate  to  the  soutn, 
the  Russian  bear  growling  at  the  door  of  the  Bosporus, 
so  close  that  you  can  every  now  and  then  hear  the 
rumble  of  cannon  above  the  din  of  Constantinople- 
just  as  you  might  hear  them  in  Madison  Square  if 
an  enemy  were  bombardiog  the  forts  at  Sandy  Hook. 

You  wake  up  one  morning  to  hear  that  all  the  influ- 
ential Armenians  have  been  gathered  up  and  shipped 
to  the  interior;  you  go  down  to  the  ordir-jy-looking 
hotel  breakfast-room,  and  the  three  Germans  taking 
coffee  in  the  comer  stop  talking  at  once;  at  lunch 
some  one  stoops  to  whisper  to  the  man  across  the  table, 
there  is  a  moment's  silence  until  the  waiter  has  gone, 
and  the  man  across  the  table  mutters:  "The  G.  v! 
says  not  to  worry"— "G.  V."  meaning  Grand  Vizier. 
To-morrow  the  Goeben  is  to  be  blown  up,  or  there  will 
be  a  revolution,  or  a  massacre— heaven  knows  what  I 

Into  an  atmosphere  like  this,  with  wounded  pour- 
ing back  in  thousands  from  the  Dardanelles,  there  came 
the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Gallipoli.  And  with 
it  went  the  rumor  of  reprisal— all  the  English  and 
French  left  behind  in  Constantinople,  and  there  were 
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a  good  many  who  had  been  pennitted  to  go  about 
their  buaineas  more  or  leas  aa  usual,  were  to  be  col- 
lected, men,  women,  and  chfldren,  taken  down  to  the 
pemnsula  and  distributed  in  the  "unfortified"  towns 
Ihe  American  ambassador  would  notify  England  and 
France  through  Washington,  and  if  then  the  Allies 
chose  to  bombard,  theirs  was  the  risk. 

The  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Moigenthau,  set 
^.  -ut  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Presently  the  word 
went  round  that  the  women  might  stay  behind,  but 
the  men,  high  and  low,  must  go.  They  came  flocking 
to  the  embassy,  already  besought  for  weeks  by  French 

Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Annenians  in  distress,  some  beg- 
eng  f or  a  chance  to  escape,  some  ready  to  go  anywh^ 
as  their  diare  of  the  war.  The  Turks  were  finaUy  in- 
duced to  mdude  only  those  between  twenty  and  forty 

and  at  the  hist  moment  this  was  cut  to  an  even  fifty- 
tw^ty-five  British  subjects,  twenty-five  French. 

The  plan  eliminated,  naturally,  the  better-known 
remnants  of  the  French  and  EngUsh  colonies,  and  dis- 
appointed  the  chief  of  poKce,  who  had  not  mireason- 
abty  hoped,  as  he  wistfully  put  it,  "to  have  some 
notably."    Of  the  fifty  probably  not  more  than  a 
dozen  had  been  bom  in  England  or  France,  the  others 
bemg  natives  of  Malta,  Greece-the  usual  Levantines. 
Yet  if  these  young  bank  clerks  and  tradesmen  were 
not    important,"  according  to  newspaper  standarxls, 
they   were,   presumably,   important  to   themselves. 
They  were  very  important,  indeed,  to  the  wives  and 
mothera  and  sisters  who  fought  up  to  the  Galata  sea 
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wall  that  Thursday  morning,  weeping  and  wailing,  and 
waving  their  wet  handkerchiefs  through  the  iron  fence. 

The  hostages,  one  or  two  of  whom  had  been  called 
to  their  doors  during  the  night  and  marched  away 
without  time  to  take  anything  with  them,  had  been 
put  aboard  a  police  boat,  about  the  size  of  a  New  Yoik 
revenue  cutter,  and  herded  below  in  two  little  cabins, 
with  ten  fierce-looking  Constantinople  policemen,  in 
gray  astrakhan  caps,  to  guard  them.  It  was  from  the 
water-li'^e  port-holes  of  these  cabins  that  they  waved 
thoir  far&wells. 

With  them  was  a  sturdy,  bearded  man  in  black 
knickerbockers  and  clerical  hat,  the  rector  of  the 
Crimean  Chapel  in  Constantinople — a  Cambridge  and 
Church  of  En^and  man,  and  a  one-time  dweller  in  the 
wilds  of  Kurdistan,  who,  though  not  called,  had  volun- 
teered to  go.  The  first  secretary  of  the  American 
embassy,  Mr.  Hoffman  Philip,  an  adventurous  humani- 
tarian, whose  e}q)erience  includes  an  English  univer- 
sity, the  Rou^  Riders,  and  service  as  American  min- 
ister to  Abyssinia,  also  volunteered,  not,  of  coiuse,  as 
hostage,  but  as  friendly  assistant  both  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  and  to  their  prisoners. 

To  him  was  given  the  little  deck-cabin,  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  stretch  out  on  the  seat  which  ran  round 
it;  here,  also,  the  clergyman  volimteer  was  presently 
permitted,  and  here,  too,  thanks  to  passports  vouch- 
safed by  the  chief  of  police,  the  chroniclers  of  the 
expedition,  Mr.  Suydam,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 
myself. 
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The  paasporta,  myBterious  scratches  in  Turidsh.  did 

ti«  chief,  tite  great  Bedri  Bey  himself-a  stix>ng  num 
and  a  mystenous  one,  pale,  inscrutable,  with  dark. 
bnxKimg  eyes  and  velvety  mannere,  calculated  to  en' 
velop  even  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  couple  of  bofled  eggs 
in  an  au-  of  sinister  romance. 

The  chi^  regretted  that  the  craft  was  not  "a  serious 
p^^seng^  boat,"  for  we  should  probably  have  to  spend 
the  night  aboard.  An^gements  for  the  hostages 
and  ourselves  would  be  made  at  Gallipoli,  though  jSt 
what  tiiey  would  be  it  was  difficult  to  say,  aTthere 

Z' J^r.l^'  ""'J'"^  ^  *^«  P^  «^d  Uie  hou^ 
were  all  destroyed. 

WUh  m  cheerful  prospect  he  bade  us  fareweU, 

w  w^^  '^^'  ^'  ^"^^  *^«  ^oms,  and  finaUy 
just  before  noon,  with  deck-hands  hanging  life  belts 

along  the  nul  to  be  ready  for  po«dble^gSs^  ^^ 
maimes    chmned  through  the  crowded  sb^g  of 

S^e  m!^oI^°"^'  ^^'"^  '^'^^'  -^  -*  -to'the 

m^'flf  f  *'"'  ""^  *^'  °'^  ^^  <J*y«-^or  which 
most  of  the  hostages,  city-bred  and  used  to  the  bake- 

.1  ^1  '  r""'"'  ^^"^  unprepared-promptly 
rented  themselves.  Lunch-time  came,  but  thei^ 
was  no  lunch  There  was  not  even  bread.  Philip 
^d  Suydam  had  timied  things,  and  the  fonner  some 
cake,  which  by  tea-time  that  afternoon-^  appallingly 
soon  does  the  spoiled  chUd  of  town  get  down  to  funlt^ 

mentals-«emed  an  almost  immowl  luxury.    But  the 
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luckless  fifty,  already  unstrung  by  the  worry  of  the 
last  forty-eight  hours,  fed  on  salt  sea  air,  and  it  was  not 
until  sundown  that  one  of  the  British  came  to  ask  what 
should  be  done.  Philip  dug  into  his  corned  beef  and 
what  was  left  of  the  bread,  and  so  we  curied  up  for  the 
night,  the  hostages  and  policemen  below,  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  deck-house,  rolled  up  in  all  the  blankets  we 
had,  for  one  of  the  Black  Sea  winds  was  blowing  down 
the  Marmora  and  it  was  as  cold  as  November. 

The  launch  came  up  to  Gallipoli  wharf  in  the  night, 
and  not  long  after  daylight  we  were  shaken  out  of  our 
blankets  to  receive  the  call  of  the  mutessarif ,  or  local 
governor,  a  big,  slow,  saturnine  man  in  semi-riding- 
dothes,  with  the  red  fez  and  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand, 
who  spoke  only  Turkish  and  limited  himself  to  few 
words  of  that.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  secre- 
taiy  or  political  director— a  plump  little  man,  with 
glasses  and  a  vague,  slightly  smiling,  preoccupied 
manner,  who  acted  as  interpreter. 

The  governor  and  Philip  were  addressed  as  "Excd- 
lence,"  the  secretaiy  as  "Monsieur  le  Diredeur,"  and, 
considering  that  all  concerned  were  only  half  awake, 
and  we  only  half  dressed,  the  interview,  which  included 
the  exchange  of  cigarettes  and  many  salutes,  was  ex- 
tremely polite.  We  joined  the  mutessarif  and  his 
secretary  in  a  stroll  about  the  town. 

It  waa  deserted— closed  shutters,  empty  houses  and 
shops,  not  so  much  as  the  chance  to  buy  a  round,  flat 
loaf  of  black  bread— a  shell  of  a  town,  with  a  few 
ravenous  cats  prowling  about  and  forgotten  chickens 
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peddng  the  bare  cobblertoneB.    We  saw  the  aheU  hole 
in  the  httle  Mohammedan  cemetery,  where  four  peo- 

pte,  come  to  visit  the  tombi  of  their  fathere,"  had  been 
Janed,  the  smashed  mosques,  yawning  house-fronts, 
and  dinghng  raftere,  and  there  came  over  one  an  in- 
descnbable  irony  as  one  listened,  in  this  Eastern  world 
of  Maong  sun,  blue  sky,  and  blue  water,  to  the  same 
^evances  and  indignations  one  had  read  in  London 
editonals  and  heard  in  the  beet-fidds  of  Flandere 
months  ago. 

The  mutessarif  took  us  to  a  little  white  villa  on  the 
chff  by  ^e  sea,  with  a  walled  garden,  flat  black  cedar, 
and  a  view  of  the  Marmora,  and  we  breakfasted  on 
tea,  brear  and  butter,  and  eggs.    Meanwhile  the  hos- 
tijgesha.   oeen  marched  to  an  empty  frame  house  on 
the  beacL,  from  the  upper  windows  of  which,  while 
gendarmes  guarded  the  street-door,  they  were  gloomily 
peenng  when  we  returned  to  the  launch.    Philip,  un- 
easy at  the  emptiness  of  the  town  and  leisurely  fashion 
m  which  things  were  likely  to  move,  started  for  Lap- 
Mki,  across  the  Marmora,  for  food  and  blankets,  and 
Suydam  and  I  stroUed  about  the  town.    We  had  gone 
but  a  few  steps  when  we  observed  an  aimless-lookine 
mdiyidual  in  fez  and  civilian  clothes  foUowing  us 
We  tramped  up-hill,  twisted  through  several  of  the  hot 
httle  alley-like  streets-he  foUowed  like  our  shadow 
We  led^nmi  all  over  town,  he  toiling  devotedly  behind, 
and  when  we  returned  to  the  beach,  he  sat  himself 
down  on  a  wood-pUe  behind  us,  as  might  some  dismal 
buzzard  awaiting  our  demise. 
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He,  or  some  of  hia  fdlow  sleuths,  stuck  to  us  all  that 
day.  Once,  for  exercise,  I  walked  briskly  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  town  and  back  again.  The  shadow  tod- 
dled after.  I  went  up  to  the  basin  beside  the  ruined 
mosque,  a  sort  of  searwater  phusa  for  the  town,  and, 
taking  a  stool  outside  a  little  caf^,  which  had  awakened 
since  morning,  took  coflfee.  The  shadow  blandly  took 
coffee  also,  which  he  consumed  sflently,  as  we  had  no 
common  tongue,  rose  as  I  rose,  and  followed  me  back 
to  the  beach. 

Out  in  the  Marmora,  which  is  but  little  wider  here 
than  the  Hudson  at  Tappan  Zee,  transports  crammed 
with  soldiers  went  steaming  slowly  southward,  a  black 
destroyer  on  the  lookout   for  submarines  hugging 
their  flanks  and  breaking  tnul  ahead  of  them.    Over 
the  hills  to  the  south,  toward  Maidos  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, rolled  the  distant  thundei^ the  cannon  the 
hapless  fifty,  looking  out  of  their  house  on  the  beach, 
had  been  sent  down  to  stop— and  all  about  us,  in  the 
dazzling  Turkish  sunshine,  were  soldiers  and  supply- 
trains,  landing,  disembarking,  pushing  toward  the 
front.    Fine-looking  men  they  were,  too,  these  infantry- 
men, bronzed,  well-built  fellows,  with  heavy,  high 
cheek-bones,  longish  noses,  black  mustaches,  and  dark 
eyes,  who,  whatever  their  qualities  of  initiative  might 
be,  looked  to  have  no  end  of  endurance  and  ability  to 
stay  put.    Bullock-carts  dragged  by  big,  black  buffalo 
cattle,  canying  their  heads  far  back,  as  if  their  big 
horns  were  too  heavy  for  them,  crowded  the  street 
leading  to  the  quay,  and  camels,  strung  in  groups  of 
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five,  came  swinging  in,  or  knee^pg  in  tiie  dus^-,  waved 
their  long,  bird-like  necks,  an.l  lifted  up  a  noumful 
bellow,  as  if  protesting  in  a  bored,  Oriental  way,  at  a 
fate  which  compeUed  them  to  bear  burdens  for  the 
nagging  race  of  men. 

It  was  to  an  accompaniment  of  these  howls  that  a 
young  Turkish  officer  came  over  to  find  out  who  these 
strangers  might  be.  We  spoke  of  the  hostages,  and 
he  at  once  said  that  it  was  an  excellent  idea.  The 
English  and  French  were  very  cruel— if  now  they  chose 
to  bombard.  ...  "If  a  man  throws  a  penny  into  the 
sea,"  he  said,  "  he  loses  the  penny.  It  isn't  the  pockeir 
book  that's  hurt."  I  did  not  quite  grasp  this  proverb, 
but  remarked  that  after  all  they  were  civilians  and 
had  done  nothing.  "That  is  true,"  he  said,  "but  the 
English  and  French  have  been  very  unjust  to  our 
civilians.  They  foree  us  to  another  injustice-<;'e«« 
la  guerre." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  the  hostages, 
closely  guarded,  were  marched  up  into  the  town  and 
lodged  in  two  empty  houses— hterally  empty,  for  there 
was  neither  bed  nor  blanket,  chair  nor  table— nothing 
but  the  four  walls.  A  few  had  brought  mattresses  and 
blankets,  but  the  greater  number,  city-bred  young 
feUows,  unused  to  looking  after  themselves  out  of 
doors,  had  only  the  clothes  they  stood  in.  The  north 
wmd  held;  directly  the  sun  went  down  it  was  cold 
again,  and,  only  half  fed  with  the  provisions  PhiUp 
brought  over  from  Lapsaki,  they  spent  a  dismal  night, 
huddled  on  the  bare  floor,  under  their  suitcaaes  or 
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whatever  they  could  get  to  cover  them,  and  expecting 
another  bombardment  at  dawn. 

We,  on  the  contraiy— that  la  to  say,  Philip  and  his 
two  guests— were  taken  to  a  furnished  house  over- 
looking the  Marmora-the  house,  as  it  presently  ap- 
peared, from  the  pictures  of  Waterloo  on  the  walls 
and  the  English  novels  in  a  bookcase  up-stairs,  lately 
occupied  by  the  British  consular  agent.  To  bis  excel- 
lency a  room  to  hunself  up-staire,  with  a  real  bed,  was 
given;  the  historians  were  made  perhaps  even  more 
comfortable  on  mattresses  on  the  dining-room  floor. 

We  were  aU  sleepy  enough  to  drop  on  them  at  once, 
but  another  diplomatic  dinner  had  been  planned  it 
appeared,  and  Turkish  poUteness  can  no  more  be  bur- 
ned nor  overcome  than  can  that  curious  impassive 
resistance  which  a  Turk  can  maintain  against  some- 
thmg  he  does  not  wish  done.    It  was  nine  o'clock  be- 
fore we  sat  down  with  the  mutessarif,  his  secretaiy 
and  the  voluble  journalist  to  a  whole  roast  kid,  a  rather 
terrifying  but  exceedingly  palatable  dish,  stuffed  with 
nuts,  rice,  and  currants,  and  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  wine  of  Lapsaki,  rice  pudding,  and  a  huge  bowl  of 
raw  eggs,  which  were  eaten  by  cracking  the  sheU,  ele- 
vaitang  one's  head,  and  tossing  them  down  hke  oystere. 
The  dinner  was  served  by  one  Dimitri,  a  brawny, 
slow-moving  Greek.    Dimitri  was  dressed  in  a  home- 
^un  braided  jacket  and  homespun  Turkish  trousers 
shaped  like  baggy  riding-breeches,  and  his  complet^ 
unpenetrability  to  new  ideas  was  only  equaUed  by  the 
solemnity  and  touching  wiUingness  with  which  he  re- 
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ceiv«i  them.  It  was  after  he  had  served  us  in  the 
Ignoble  capacity  of  dish-washer  and  bimlen-carrier  for 
several  days  that  we  weiB  infonned  one  evening  by 
the  governor's  secretary,  in  his  vague  way,  that  D^ 
mitn  was  an  "architect." 
J'J'l^^^  ruUurel,"  suggested  the  urbane  Philip, 

Wh  l^r^'^'.'"'''*^  ^°*^d-    Slow  Dimitri 
m^t  be  but  once  he  grasped  an  idea,  no  power  could 

lt^^/T.,^u  When  one  asked  him  where  he 
learned  to  bmid  houses  of  a  certain  style,  he  always 
^Phed  that  so  they  were  built  by  Papp^lopoulc^L 
Pappadopoulos  being  dead  these  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Dumtri,  the  secretary  ventured,  had  been  archi- 
SinH  ♦K  f  °'°^'''  "'^  *^'  water-front,  and  when  he 

in  r  ,r  r  ?  P^"^^  ^*^  ^  '^'^'  everything 
d^  m  Galhpoh  became  Dimitri's.  The  lighSouse! 
the  hospital,  the  three  white  houses  by  thrquay-^ 
we  had  but  to  mention  a  building  and  he  wodd 
promptly  murmm-,  in  his  dreamy,  half-quizzical  way: 

Early  next  morning,  just  after  we  had  discovered 
tiiat  under  the  cliff  was  water  hke  liquid  lapis  1^ 
and  flat-topped  rocks  rising  just  above  it  on  which  you 
would  not  have  been  in  the  least  smprised  to  find 
mennaids  combing  their  hair,  or  sirens  sitting,  and  that 
It  was  a  smiple  matter  to  climb  down  and  be  mennen, 
the  cleigyman-volunteer  arrived  with  reports  of  the 
fiiBt  night.  It  had  been  dismal,  there  were  one  or 
two  mtransi^nt  kickers,  and  the  esthetic  young 
Frenchman  who  spent  his  idle  time  drawing  picturj 
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of  f  adiion-plate  young  ladies,  had  become  so  unstrung 
that  he  had  regularly  "thrown  a  fit"  and  been  uncoEh 
scious  for  half  an  hour  until  they  could  massage  him 
back  to  hfe  again.    Humor  was  quite  gone  out  of  them, 
and  when  the  clei^gyman  suggested  that  it  was  a  com- 
phment  to  bs  sent  out  to  be  shot  atr-flattering,  at 
any  rate,  to  the  prowess  of  the  AUies-a  Frenchman 
emphaticaUy  denied  it.    -Paa  du  tautr  he  exploded. 
While  we  talked  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door, 
and  through  the  grating  we  saw  the  red  fez  and  vaguely 
finulmg  visage  of  the  mutessarif's  secretaiy.    It  wi 
the  first  of  a  series  of  visits,  which,  before  we  left  Gal- 
^poh,  were  renewed  ahnost  every  hour,  of  dialogues 
deservmg  a  better  immortalization  than  can  be  ^ven 

You  must  imagine,  on  one  side  of  the  dining-room 
table,  the  plump  little  bey,  with  his  fez  and  glasses 
quick  little  salutes  each  tune  he  took  a  match  or 
cigarette;  facing  him  the  tall,  urbane  PhiUp,  in  ineffa- 
ble  flannels  or  riding-clothes-for  the  embassy  secre- 
taiy is  one  of  those  who  beUeve  that  clothes  should 
expr^  rather  than  blot  out  the  inner  man.    Cigarettes 
Toffee-assurances  to  his  excellency  that  the  house 
IS  his,  to  Monsieur  le  Directeur  of  our  pleasure  and  pro- 
found consideration.    Minutes  pass,  an  hour-the  bey 
knows  no  such  thing  aa  time,  the  other  is  as  unhurried 
as  he.    The  talk,  in  somewhat  halting  French,  is  of 
war,  weather,  French  culture,  marriage,  those  dread- 
ful Russians,  punctuated  by  deUcate  but  persistently 
recumng  references,  on  one  side,  to  mattresses  and 
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food  for  the  hostages,  by  the  Uttle  bey's  deep  sighs 
and  his  "Maia  .  .  .  que /aire?" 

That  "But  what  can  be  done?"  like  the  Mexican's 
"Who  knows?"  feU  like  a  curtain  on  eveiy  pause,  it 
was  the  bey's  answer  to  all  life's  riddles— the  plight 
of  the  hostages,  the  horrors  of  war,  his  own  dream  of 
being  governor  of  a  province  close  to  Constantinople. 
One  can  hear  him  now  through  that  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke,  "Maia—"  with  a  pause  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible lifting  of  the  shoulders— "juc /aire/  .  .  ." 

We  went  across  to  Lapsaki  again  that  day  to  get 
blankets  and  buy  or  order  mattresses,  and  found  it 
much  what  Gallipoli  must  have  been  a  few  days  be- 
fore—sunshine and  soldiers,  camels  loaded  with  stretch- 
ers and  Red  Cross  suppUes,  the  hot  little  twisting 
streets,  noisy  with  traders  and  refugees. 

You  can  imagine  the  excitement  over  this  mysterious 
stranger  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  gold  lire  and  big 
silver  medjidies,  asking  not  what  kind  of  blankets,  but 
how  many  did  they  have,  how  long  would  it  take  them 
to  make  not  one,  but  fifty  mattresses !  Greek  traders, 
Jews  from  the  Dardanelles,  one  or  two  hybrid  youths 
in  fez  and  American  clothes,  with  recommendations 
from  American  Y.  M.  C.  A's— it  was  a  great  afternoon 
for  Lapsaki  I 

A  round-faced,  jolly  German  nurse,  dropped  all 
alone  in  the  little  town  by  the  chance  of  war,  met  us 
in  the  street,  and  later  we  went  to  her  hospital.  It 
had  been  started  only  a  fortnight  before,  there  were  no 
beds,  and  the  wounded  lay  on  narrow  mattresses  on 
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the  floor.    One  man,  whose  face  was  a  mere  eyes  and 
nose  poking  through  patches  of  plaster,  had  been  burned 
at  GaUipoli.    Another,  up  from  the  DanlaneUes,  had 
a  hideous  wound  in  his  cheek,  dischai^g  constantly 
mto  his  mouth.    In  spite  of  it  he  took  Philip's  cigarette 
and  smoked  it.    He  was  dead  when  we  came  back 
three  days  later.    On  another  mattress  was  a  poor 
httle  brown  bundle,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  hit  in 
the  spme  and  paralyzed  by  a  fragment  of  shell  at  Gal- 
hpoli  and  now  delirious.    Philip  later  took  him  back 
to  Constantinople,  to  the  X-ray  and  care  that  mieht 
save  his  life. 

It  was  sundown  when  we  got  back  to  the  hostages 
with  our  spoils.    The  thing  had  begun  to  get  on  their 
nerves.    The  English  said  little,  determined  evidently 
to  remain  Britons  to  the  last,  but  some  of  the  Levan- 
tine let  themselves  go  completely.    A  pale  gentleman 
with  a  poetic  beard,  a  barber  by  profession,  was  among 
the  most  eloquent.    It  was  not  a  jail,  it  was  a  mad- 
house, he  cried.    Another  declared  that  without  bed- 
ding, doctor,  or  medicines,  shut  up  here  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  probabh ,  they  must  at  least  have  food— 
that  was  a  need  "primordial!" 

Another  stood  apart,  whacking  his  chest  and  ad- 
dressing the  empty  air,  "C'est  moi,  c'est  mm,  qui  rCa 
pas  d^argerur-it  was  he  who  had  no  money  and 
nothing  to  cover  him,  and  what  did  they  want  him 
to  do?  If  he  had  come  down  to  be  shot  at,  w.  U  and 
good,  but  if  he  was  to  be  frozen  and  starved  by 
mches  ...  ' 
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Phaip  smoothed  them  down  as  best  he  could  and 
returned  to  invite  the  governor's  secretary  to  stay  for 
dmner,  a  repast  for  which  Hassan,  the  embassy  khavaaa 
who  accompanied  the  expedition,  had  procured,  as  he 
put  It,  "some  fresh  eggies  from  a  nice  little  man." 
The  bey,  who,  that  morning,  had  leaned  toward  the 
French,  now  warmed  to  America.    The  French  were 
enlightened,  he  said,  but  without  morals,  the  English 
civilized  but  jealous;  if  he  had  any  sons  he  would  send 
them  to  America,  the  only  place  where  young  men 
were  both  civilized  and  properly  "sirieux:'    In  the 
midst  of  these  amiable  speculations  it  was  suggested 
that,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  mattresses, 
the  government  might  even  requisition  them.    The 
suggestion  d-jw  a  regretful  sigh  from  the  bey,  for 
Turkey  was  a  constitutional  country,  he  said,  the  shops 
and  houses  were  closed  and  their  owners  gone,  and  there 
waa  no  way  in  which  such  a  thing  could  be  done. 

In  addition  to  Hassan's  eggies,  Philip's  Man  Ftiday, 
the  incomparable  Uvy,  had  constructed  some  rice 
puddings,  and  it  was  in  despair  that  he  announced, 
just  before  they  were  to  be  served,  that  two  had  "gone 
by  the  cats"!  We  had,  indeed,  by  this  time  attracted 
most  of  the  cats  in  GaUipoh.  They  streaked  through 
the  rooms  like  chain  Ughtning,  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
went  galloping  over  the  piano  keyboard  with  sounds 
so  blood-curdling  that  Suydam  put  his  mattress  on  the 
sofa  and  his  sleeping-bag  on  top  of  that,  and,  shutting 
himself  in,  defied  them. 
The  incomparable  L^vy  was  Italian  by  his  birth  and 
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cheerfulness,  Jewish  on  his  father's  side,  Turkish  by 
the  fez  he  wore  and  a  life  spent  in  guiding  strangera 
about  Constantirople.  He  had  the  face  of  a  dean  of 
a  diplomatic  corps  or  one  of  those  comfortable  old 
gentlemen  in  spats  who  have  become  fixtures  in  some 
city  club. 

It  was  his  employer's  humor  to  befriend  and  defend 
him  in  private,  but  to  his  face  assume,  with  the  most 
delicate  irony,  that  this  marvel  among  men  was  always 
late,  foigetful,  rattle-brained,  and  credulous.  And  it 
waa  Levy's  gift  to  play  up  to  this  assumption,  to  hang 
on  his  employer's  words  with  breathless  anxiety,  to 
relax  into  a  paternal  smile  when  safe,  and  to  support 
his  omelets  and  his  delays  with  oaths  and  circumlo- 
cutions stranger  even  than  the  dishes  themselves. 
They  were  odd  enough,  those  dinners,  sitting  in  our 
little  oasis  of  Ught  in  that  deserted  town,  not  knowing 
what  the  next  hour  might  bring. 

Next  day  we  again  went  to  Lapsaki,  and,  although 
the  entire  industrial  resources  of  the  place  had  appar- 
ently been  cornered  in  the  meantime  by  a  Dardanelles 
Jew,  returned  with  several  more  mattresses  and  the 
promise  of  the  remainder.  We  found  the  hostages 
more  cheerful.  With  the  relief  money  Philip  had  dis- 
tributed the  day  before,  and  the  food  they  had  been 
able  to  buy,  they  had  shaken  themselves  together, 
gifted  cooks  had  turned  up,  they  had  made  a  baseball 
out  of  rags,  painted  humorous  signs  on  the  doorways 
of  their  rooms— they  had  actually  begun  to  sing. 

And  now,  with  that  curious  subsequentness  with 
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which  things  sometimes  happen  in  Turkey,  the  mutes- 
sarif  discovered  half  a  dozen  mattresses  himself,  and 
announced  that  to-morrow  there  would  be  enou^  for 
all.  Nay,  more— the  government  would  allow  each 
hostage  four  piasters  a  day  for  food,  a  cook  would  be 
brought  down  from  Constantinople  and  meals  served 
in  a  restaurant,  that  they  might  be  saved,  as  his  secre- 
tary observed,  from  the  unlovely  "odeura  de  cuinne." 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  men  might  stroll 
about  town,  provided  they  were  in  groups.  They  went 
to  the  beach  and  discussed  the  feasibility  of  swimming, 
they  even  demurred  against  the  Constantinople  cook 
as  limiting  their  means  of  amusing  themselves;  the 
fiesthetic  young  man  recovered  now,  polished  his  shoes 
and  put  a  lavender  handkerchief  in  his  breast  pocket. 
TTie  hostages  were  in  a  fair  way  to  annex  the  deserted 
village,  when  a  bombshell  burst  in  the  shape  of  a 
despatch  from  the  American  ambassador  that  permis- 
sion had  been  obtained  for  all  to  come  home. 

The  changing  wind  now  swung  full  \q)on  us.  Scarcely 
had  the  message  arrived  ere  the  mutessarif's  secretary 
followed  it,  lamenting  that  we  must  go.  A  peacock 
reposing  majestically  in  the  arms  of  a  patient  hamal 
appeared  at  the  front  door,  a  souvenir  for  "his  excel- 
lency." 

Appeared  sJso,  out  of  thin  air,  a  neat  little  horse 
and  phaeton,  and  a  trooper  perched  on  a  high  Turkish 
saddle,  with  a  rifle  slung  rakishly  across  his  back,  and 
the  bey  bjinself,  glasses,  fez,  and  all,  astride  an  Aitib 
Bteed.    We  were  to  be  taken  for  a  drive.    Toward 
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eMoe  in  this  ancient  town,  and  were  ushered  into  the 
office  to  sit  in  a  constrained  cirele,  with  the  slighUy 
mmica^-looking  young  proprietor-^iccustomedrper. 
haps,  to  such  visits-and  his  associates,  while  co^ 
and  cigarettes  were  brought.    The  engineer,  an  Italian, 

n^T't  ^1'^'^'  ^^  propneU>r,  who  spoke 
nothing  but  Turkish,  smiled  inscrutably;  and  overhead, 
in  several  brass  cages,  canaries  sang. 
Philip,  gazing  upward,  admired  their  song,  whereat 

the  bey  at  once  announced  that  they  were  his.  The 
Amencan  protested  that,  much  m  the  gift  delighted 
lus  taste  and  roused  his  gratitude,  it  was  impossible  to 
think  of  canymg  a  canaiy  back  to  Constantinople. 

If  you  please  .  .  ."  insisted  the  imperturbable 
bey  It  IS  yours!"  Scarcely  had  we  returned,  in- 
deed,  before  another  patient  hamal  knocked,  lugrimr 
the  hapless  bird.  -66*»Hi 

The  hostages,  not  to  be  outdone,  invited  Phihp,  the 
bey,  Mid  ourselves  to  lunch.    There  was  chicken  soup 
and  chicken,  and  salad  and  native  wine,  and,  for  the 
comer  of  the  improvised  table,  where  the  guests  were 
seated,  the  hospitable  young  men  had  actuaUy  pro- 
cure! several  bottles  of  GaJlipoU  champagne.    The 
barber  with  the  poetic  beaitJ  leaped  to  his  feet,  as  fluent 
m  welcoming  us  as  he  had  been  in  protestations  a  few 
evenings  before,  while  the  esthetic  young  man  smiled 
penfflvely  down  at  a  longnstemmed  fleur-de-lis  which  he 
dowly  twirled  in  his  fingers.    The  cashier  of  a  Con- 
Btantmople   department   store   sang   from  "Tpsca." 
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THE   FIFTY   HOSTAGES 
With  him  as  leader  they  aU  sang— «  song  of  the  Pyre- 
nees mountaineere,  then  a  waiU  from  the  ixdii  chm- 
tanta: 

"  Bim  ffentivurU  Pan  h  baladt 
Cut  la  preniin  promenade—" 

In  another  week  we  should  have  had  a  Gallipoli  Glee 
Qub. 

And  so  ended  the  adventure  of  the  fifty  hostages, 
who  went  out  to  be  shot  at— the  end  of  the  comedy^ 
which  had  its  climax  at  the  beginning  The  next 
morning  we  were  up  at  claylight,  and  after  several 
hours'  delay  the  mutessarif  and  his  lieutenant  came 
down  to  permit  us  to  leave.  There  were  cigarettes 
and  salutes,  the  secretaiy  scribbled  in  Turkish  char- 
acters on  his  knee,  the  governor  signed  the  permit, 
and  we  said  good-by  to  GallipoU.  Next  morning  we 
again  threaded  the  shipping  in  the  Golden  Horn. 
The  ten  policemen  who  had  looked  so  formidable  a 
week  before,  expressed  a  wish  for  what  was  left  of  the 
tinned  corned  beef.  And  with  hackmen  yelling  from 
the  street  and  caique  men  shouting  from  the  water, 
the  fifty  hostages  were  swallowed  up  in  the  sunshine 
and  smells  and  clatter  of  Constantinople. 
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XI 

WITH  THE  TURKS  AT  THE  DARDANELLES 

The  little  ade-wheeler— she  had  been  built  in  Glasgow 
in  1892,  and  done  duty  as  a  Bosporus  feny-boat 
until  the  war  began— was  supposed  to  sail  at  four,  but 
night  shut  down  and  she  still  lay  at  the  wharf  in 
Stamboul.  We  contrived  to  get  some  black  bread, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  oranges,  and  hdva  from  one  of  the 
little  hole-in-the-wall  shops  near  by,  watched  Pera 
and  its  ascending  roofs  turn  to  puiple,  and  the  purple 
to  gray  and  black,  until  Constantinople  was  but  a 
string  of  lights  across  Galata  Bridge,  and  a  lamp  here 
and  there  on  the  hills.  Then,  toward  midnight,  with 
lights  doused  and  hfe-bdts  strung  along  the  rail— for 
English  submarines  were  in  the  Mannora- we  churned 
quietly  round  the  comer  of  Stpxr,'  into  the  cool 

sea. 

The  side-wheeler  was  bound  for  the  Dardanelles 
with  provisions  for  the  army— bread  in  bags,  big  ham- 
pers of  green  beans,  and  cigarettes— and  among  them 
we  were  admitted  by  grace  of  the  minister  of  war,  and 
papers  covered  with  seals  and  Turkish  characters, 
which  neither  of  us  could  read.  We  tried  to  curl  up 
on  top  of  the  beans  (for  the  Mannora  is  cold  at  night, 
and  the  beans  still  held  some  of  the  warmth  of  the 
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fidds),  but  in  the  end  took  to  blankets  and  the  bare 
decks. 

All  night  we  \jent  chunking  southward— it  is  well 
over  a  hundred  mil3s  from  Constantinople  to  the  upper 
entrance  to  the  striits— and  shook  ouraeives  out  of  our 
blankets  and  the  cindere  into  another  of  those  blue- 
and-gold  mornings  which  belong  to  this  part  of  the 
world.    You  must  imagine  it  behind  all  this  strange 
fighting  at  the  Dardanelles— sunshine  and  blue  water, 
a  glare  which  makes  the  Westerner  squint;  moons  that 
shine  like  those  in  the  tropics.    One  cannot  send  a 
photograph  of  it  home  any  more  than  I  could  photo- 
graph the  view  from  my  hotel  window  here  on  Pera 
Hill  of  Stamboul  and  the  Golden  Horn.    You  would 
have  the  silhouette,  but  you  could  not  see  the  sunshine 
blazing  on  white  mosques  and  minarets,  the  white 
mosques  blazing  against  terra-cotta  roofs  and  dusty 
green  cedare  and  cypresses,  the  cypresses  lifting  dark 
and  pensive  shafts  against  the  blue— all  that  splp-^did, 
exquisite  radiance  which  bursts  through  one's  \ 
shutters  every  morning  and  makes  it  seem  enou        » 
look  and  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  think. 

It  is  the  air  the  gods  and  heroes  used  to  breathe; 
they  fought  and  played,  indeed,  over  these  very  watera 
and  wind-swept  hills.  Leander  swam  the  Dardanelles 
(or  Hellespont)  close  to  where  the  Irresistible  and 
Bouvet  were  sunk;  the  wind  that  blew  in  our  faces 
that  morning  was  the  same  that  rippled  the  drapeiy 
of  the  Winged  Victory.  As  we  went  chunking  south- 
ward with  our  beans  and  cigarettes,  we  could  see  the 
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mows  of  Olympus— the  Mysian  Olympus,  at  any  rate, 
if  not  the  one  where  Jove,  the  cloud-compelling,  used 
to  live,  and  white-anned  Juno,  and  Pallas,  Blue-Eyed 
Maid.  If  only  our  passports  had  taken  us  to  Troy 
we  could  have  looked  down  the  plains  of  Hium  to  the 
English  and  French  ships,  and  Australian  and  French 
colonials  fighting  up  the  hillside  across  the  bay. 

We  got  tea  from  the  galley,  and  with  bread  and 
hdva  (an  insinuating  combination  of  sugar  and  oil  of 
sesame,  which  tastes  of  peanuts  and  is  at  once  a 
candy  and  a  sort  of  substitute  for  butter  or  meat) 
made  out  a  breakfast. 

A  Turkish  soldier,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
deck,  surveyed  these  preparations  impassively;  then, 
taking  ofif  his  boots,  climbed  on  a  settee  and  stood 
there  in  his  big  bare  feet,  with  folded  hands,  facing,  as 
he  thought,  toward  Mecca.  The  boat  was  headed 
southwest,  and  he  looked  to  starboard,  so  that  he  faced, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  due  west.  He  had  knelt 
and  touched  his  forehead  twice  to  the  bench,  and  was 
going  on  with  the  Mussuhnan  prayer  when  the  captain, 
a  rather  elegant  young  man  who  had  served  in  the 
navy,  murmured  something  as  he  passed.  The  sol- 
dier looked  round  thoughtfully;  without  embarrass- 
ment, surprise,  or  hurry  stepped  from  the  settee, 
pointed  it  toward  the  Asiatic  shore,  and,  stepping  up 
again,  resumed  his  devotions. 

Five  times  that  day,  as  the  faithful  are  commanded, 
he  said  his  prayei^-a  sight  that  followed  us  every- 
where that  week.    One  evening  after  dusk,  on  another 
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boat,  a  fireman  came  up  from  below,  climbed  on  a 
settee,  and  began  his  prayer.  Several  passengers,  who 
had  not  seen  him  in  the  dark,  walked  in  front  of  him. 
He  broke  off,  reviled  them  in  true  fire-room  style,  then 
with  a  wide  gesture,  as  though  sweeping  the  air  clear 
ahead  of  him  all  the  way  to  the  holy  city,  began  at  the 
beginning  again.  Soldiers  up  in  the  Gallipoli  hills, 
the  captain  on  the  bridge,  a  stevedore  working  on  a 
lighter  in  the  blaze  of  noon  with  the  winch  engines 
squealing  round  him— you  turn  round  to  find  a  man, 
busy  the  moment  before,  standing  like  a  statue,  hands 
folded  in  front  of  him,  facmg  the  east.  Nothing  stops 
him;  no  one  seems  to  see  him;  he  stands  invisible 
in  the  visible  world— in  a  world  apart,  indeed,  to 
which  the  curious,  self-conscious  Westerner  is  not  ad- 
mitted, where,  doubtless,  he  is  no  more  than  the  dust 
which  the  other  shakes  from  his  feet  before  he  is  fit 
to  address  his  God. 

The  Marmora  narrowed,  we  passed  Gallipoli  on  the 
European  side,  where  the  English  and  French  hostages 
had  had  their  curious  adventure  the  week  before,  and 
on  into  the  Dardanelles  proper  and  the  zone  of  war. 
It  was  some  forty  miles  down  this  salt-water  river 
(four  miles  wide  at  its  widest,  and  between  the  forts  of 
Chanak  Kale  and  Kilid  Bahr,  near  its  lower  end,  a. 
fraction  over  a  mile)  from  the  Marmora  gateway/  to 
the  iEgean.  On  the  left  were  Lapsaki  and  the  green 
hills  of  Asia,  cultivated  to  their  very  tops;  on  the  right 
Europe  and  the  brown  hills  of  the  peninsula,  now  filled 
with  guns  and  horses  and  men. 
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Over  there,  up  that  narrow  strip  of  Europe,  runmng 
down  between  the  DardaneUes  and  the  iifeeanTttfi 
Alhes  had  been  tiying  for  weeks  to  force  their  way  to 
Constantinople.    They  had  begun  in  Februaiy,  you 
wiU  recall,  when  they  bombarded  the  forts  at  the  outer 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles— Sedd  ul  Bahr  on  the  Euro- 
pean side,  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  and  Kum  Kale 
across  the  bay  on  the  Asiatic  shore.    These  forts  oc- 
cupy somewhat  the  relation  to  Constantinople  that 
Sandy  Hook  does  to  New  York,  although  much  far- 
ther away-they  face,  that  is  to  say,  the  open  sea,  and 
the  guns  of  the  fleet,  heavier  than  those  of  the  old 
forts,  could  stand  off  at  a  safe  distance  and  demolish 
them. 

men  the  ships  pushed  on  up  the  strait  toward 
Kihd  Bahr  and  Chanak  Kale-somewhat  like  trying 
to  run  the  Narrows  at  New  York-there  was  a  different 
story.    They  were  now  within  range  of  shore  batteries 
and  there  were  anchored  mines  and  mines  sent  down 
on  the  tide.    On  March  18  the  Irresistible,  Ocean,  and 
Bouvd  were  sunk,  and  it  began  to  be  apparent  that 
the  DardaneUes  could  not  be  forced  without  the  help 
of  a  powerful  land  force.    So  in  April  landing  parties 
were  sent  ashore:  at  Kum  Kale  and  Sedd  ul  Bahr,  at 
Kaba  Tepe  and  Ari  Bumu,  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
mUes  farther  north  on  the  iEgean  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  at  another  point  a  few  miles  farther  up.    At  Sedd 
ul  Bahr  and  along  the  beach  between  Kaba  Tepe  and 
Ari  Bumu  the  AUies  made  their  landing  good,  dug 
themselves  in,  and,  reinforced  by  the  fire  of  the  ships, 
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began  a  trench  warfare  not  unlike  that  which  has 
dragged  on  in  the  west. 

The  peninsula  is  but  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide  at  its 
widest,  and  the  Dardanelles  side  is  within  range  of 
the  fleet's  great  guns,  firing  clear  overland  from  the 
iEgean.  It  was  by  this  indirect  fire  that  Maidos  was 
destroyed  and  Gallipoli  partly  smashed  and  emptied 
of  its  people.  There  were  places  toward  the  end  of  the 
poiinsula  where  Turkish  infantrymen  had  to  huddle 
in  their  trenches  under  fire  of  this  sort  coming  from 
three  directions.  Whenever  the  invaders  had  it  be- 
hind they  were  naturally  at  an  advantage;  whenever 
it  ceased  they  were  likely  to  be  driven  back.  The 
Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  advanta-  of 
numbers,  of  fighting  on  an  "inside  line,"  anr  „  a 
coimtry,  one  hill  rising  behmd  another,  on  the  ocicnse 
of  which  depended  ♦heir  existence  as  a  nation  in 
Europe. 

Under  these  conditions  the  fighting  had  been  going 
on  for  weeks,  the  English  and  French  holding  theL 
ground  at  Sedd  ul  Bahr  and  Ari  Bumu,  but  getting  no 
nearer  Constantinople.  And  as  we  went  chunking  down 
the  strait  that  night  and  into  Ak-6ash  in  the  dark, 
two  new  forces  were  coming  in.  The  next  day  a  Ger- 
man submarine — come  all  the  way  roimd  through  the 
Mediterranean— was  to  sink  the  Triumph  and  the 
Majestic,  while  another  American  correspondent,  who 
had  intended  to  come  with  us  but  took  the  transport 
Nagara  instead,  saw  the  head  of  an  English  submarine 
poke  through  the  Marmora.    A  blond  young  man  in 
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overalls  and  white  Jersey  climbed  out  of  the  conning, 
tower.  ® 

"Will  you  give  us  time  to  get  off  ?"  cried  the  Ameri- 
can, the  only  one  on  board  who  could  speak  English. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "and  be  damned  quick 
about  It."  Ten  minutes  later,  from  the  boats  into 
which  they  had  tumbled,  the  passengere  saw  a  cloud 
of  yeUow  smoke,  and  the  Nagara  simply  disintegrated 
and  sank,  and  with  her  the  heavy  siege-gun  she  was 
taking  to  the  Dardanelles. 

Pleasantly  unaware  of  what  might  as  well  have  hap- 
pened to  the  bread  and  beans,  we  drew  up  to  a  hiU- 
ade  speckled  with  lights,  a  wharf,  and  a  hospital  boat 
smelling  of  lodof onn,  through  a  cabin  window  of  which 
a  doctor  was  peacefully  eating  dinner.  Boxes  and 
sacks  were  piled  near  the  wharf,  and  from  over  be- 
hmd  the  hills,  with  startling  nearness,  came  the  ner- 
vous Crack  .  .  .  crack  .  .  .  arack-crack-aack  I  of  rifle 
and  machine-gun  fire. 

We  went  to  sleep  to  the  tune  of  it,  moved  a  few  mfles 
down  the  coast  in  the  night,  and  crawled  out  into  a 
world  of  dusty  brown-brown  hillsides  and  camels  and 
soldiers  and  sacks  of  wheat  piled  on  the  flat,  im- 
mersed in  an  amber  dawn.  This  was  the  destination 
of  the  side-wheeler,  and  by  sunup  we  were  loaded  into 
a  maMne  with  a  horae,  several  goats,  three  or  four 
passengers,  and  four  barefooted  boatmen,  who  pushed 
us  over  the  strait  to  Chanak  Kale. 

We  were  now  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, behind  us,  on  the  European  side,  the  old  round 
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tower  of  RIlid  Bahr  and  Medjidie  Fort,  in  front  Fort 
Hamidie,  and  on  the  horizon  to  the  south,  where  the 
strait  opened  into  the  sea,  the  tiny  silhouettes  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Allies'  ships.  Chanak  was  smashed  like 
the  towns  in  west  Belgium,  and,  but  for  the  garrison 
and  the  Turkish  and  German  commandants  tucked 
away  in  the  trees,  all  but  deserted,  except  by  flies  and 
halfnstarved  cats.  These  unhappy  creatures,  left  be- 
hind in  the  flight,  were  everywhere,  and  in  front  of  the 
bake  shop  they  crowded  in  literal  scores— gaunt, 
mangy,  clawed  and  battered  from  constant  fights.  It 
was  hot,  there  was  little  to  eat,  and  after  hours  of  wran- 
gling it  appeared  that  our  precious  scratches  of  Turk- 
ish took  us  to  the  Gallipoli  instead  of  the  Asiatic  side. 
The  two  were  under  different  jurisdictions;  though  the 
fault  was  not  ours,  the  local  commandant  had  the  right 
to  ship  us  back  to  Constantinople,  and  after  a  sort  of 
delirium  of  flies,  cats,  gendarmes,  muggy  heat,  and 
debates,  night  descended  to  find  us  going  to  sleep  in 
the  middle  of  a  v^table  farm,  in  a  house  lately  inhab- 
ited by  whirling  dervishes,  with  two  lynx-eyed  police- 
men in  gray  lamb's-wool  caps  seated  at  the  gate.  By 
them  we  were  marched  next  day  to  the  whaif  and  sud- 
denly there  translated  into  the  upper  ether  by  the 
German  admiral  and  his  thoughtful  aid,  who,  on  their 
way  to  the  headquarters  of  the  land  forces  across  the 
strait,  whirled  us  over  in  style  in  a  torpedo-boat. 

We  landed  at  the  same  place  at  which  we  had 
touched  in  the  dark  two  nights  before— bui^  and  blaz- 
ing now  in  the  afternoon  sun,  with  gangs  of  stevedores 
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tt^'  ^^u"®^"  «^°P^«   »bout   on   their 

c^  hiUs,  crowded  with  ox  and  ho«e  carta,  camel 
trams,  and  piles  of  ammunition-boxes  and  sacks  of 

The  admiral  and  his  aid  were  greeted  by  a  smart 
young  German  officer  with  a  monocle,  and  gaUoped 
off  mto  the  hills,  while  we  fell  into  'the  hSt 

f^f .  .ru?''  ^™*°'  *  ^^^^  volmitee/in  red 
fez  and  the  blue  and  brass  buttons  of  the  merchant 
manne,  cast  here  by  the  chance  of  war 
He  was  a  Hambuig-American  captain,  lately  sailing 

^^rA.^"T  ^  ""^  ^^^'  ^d  before  tha? 
N^w  v^  ^'  *r*  *^*^^°  *he  Caribbean  and 

f^.7^^u):  ^'  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  more 
tt^  half  Ar-oncan,  indeed,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the 
old  Chels«.  Hotel,  just  acress  the  street  frem  the 
Jf.  M.  0.  A.  gymnasium  in  which  I  had  played  hand- 
fa^,  we  were  ahnost  back  in  Twenty-third  Street. 

^l^A  r  ""P  *°  ?t  ^°*  ^'^  *h^  ^'  overlooking  the 
m«i  and  stores,  and,  he  explained,  reasonably  safe  frem 
^e  aeroplanes  which  flew  over  several  tiies  a  day 
Over  his  agarettes  and  tea  and  bottled  beer  we  talked 
of  war  and  the  world. 

It  was  the  captain's  dehcate  and  aixluous  duty  to 
impose  his  tight  Gennan  habits  of  work  and  rfiip. 
ahapeness  on  camel  drivers,  stevedores,  and  officii 
used  to  the  looser,  more  leisurely  methods  of  the  East 
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He  could  not  speak  Turkish,  was  helpless  without  his 
mteipreter,  at  best  a  civilian  among  soldiem-men 
have  got  Iron  Crosses  for  easier  jobs  than  that  I 

He  talked  of  the  news-great  news  for  his  side- 
of  the  Triumph,  and,  opening  his  navy  list,  made  a 
pencil  mark. 

"5^',  off  r  he  said.  The  book  was  full  of  marks. 
In  naethodical  saUor  fashion  he  had  been  crossing  them 
off  smce  the  war  began:  British  and  GtTtnm-BUkher 
Schmrdumt,  Inemtme,  Goliath,  and  the  rest-mill 
hons  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of.  men  at  a  stroke. 

Where's  it  going  to  end?  "he  demanded.  "There's 
seven  hundred  good  men  gone,  maybe-how  many  did 
^e  Triumph  cany?  And  we  think  it's  good  news  I 
If  a  man  should  invent  something  that  would  kill  a 
hundrwi  thousand  men  at  once,  he'd  be  a  great  man 
.  .  .    Now,  what  is  that?" 

The  English  were  hanging  on  to  Sedd  ul  Bahr- 
tney  might  tiy  to  make  another  Gibraltar  of  it     Their 
aeroplanes  came  up  every  day.    There  was  a  French- 
man  with  a  long  taU-he  only  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
camp,  and  as  soon  as  the  batteries  opened  up  turned 
back,  but  the  Englishman  didn't  stop  for  anything 
He  dropped  a  bomb  or  two  every  time  he  passed-K)ne 
man  miwt  have  been  square  under  one,  for  they  found 
pieces  of  him,  but  never  did  find  his  head.    It  wasn't 
so  much  the  bomb  that  did  the  damage;  it  was  the 
stones  blown  out  by  the  explosion.    If  you  were  stand- 
mg  anywhere  within  sixty  feet  when  it  went  off 
you  were  likely  to  be  killed.    The  captain  had  had 
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trmchea  dug  aU  over  camp  into  which  they  could  jump 
—had  one  for  himself  just  outside  the  tent.  All  you 
hoped  for  when  one  of  those  fellows  was  overhead  and 
the  shn^nel  chasing  after  him  was  that  the  next  one 
would  take  him  fair  and  square  and  bring  him  down 

Yet  that  feUow  took  his  life  in  his  hands  eveiy  time  he 
flew  over.  "He's  fighting  for  his  country,  too !"  the 
captain  sighed. 

It  was  our  first  duty  to  present  ourselves  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  peninsular  forces,  Keld-Marehal  Liman 
yon  Sanders— Liman  Pasha,  as  he  is  generaUy  called 
m  Turkey-«nd  the  captain  found  a  carriage,  presently 
and  sent  us  away  with  a  soldier  guard.  Our  carnage 
was  a  tdika,  one  of  those  Uttle  gondola-like  covered 
wagons  common  in  the  country.  There  is  a  seat  for 
the  driver;  the  occupants  he  on  the  floor  and  adjust 
themselves  as  best  they  can  to  the  bumpinga  of  the 
hilly  roads. 

The  country  reminded  one  of  parts  of  our  own 
West— brown  hills,  with  sparse  pines  and  scrubH)aks, 
meadows  ablaze  with  scarlet  poppies,  and  over  aU  blue 
sky,  sunshine,  and  the  breeze  from  the  near-by  sea. 
We  passed  camel  trains,  mule  trains,  horses,  and  tents 
masked  with  brush.  Here  evidently  were  the  men  we 
had  seen  marching  day  after  day  through  the  Con- 
stantinople streets— marching  away  to  war  in  the  silent 
Eastern  fashion,  without  a  waving  handkerchief,  a 
girl  to  say  good-by  to,  or  a  cheer.  Here  they  were 
and  yet  here  they  weren't,  for  the  brush  and  tangled 
hills  swaUowed  them  up  as  thoroughly  as  annies  are 
swaUowed  up  in  the  villages  of  Belgium  and  Prance. 
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We  pMNd  even  these  signs  of  war  and  came  into 

pmes  and^  me.  'ow»-^e  might  have  been  driving 

to jc«neb«iy's  troot  p«.erve.    The  wagon  stoppS 

new  a  sign  tacked  to  a  tree,  and  we  walked  do^ 

^tl^^  K^'  ^^  ^  P^«-  Tbere  we« 
tents  set  m  the  bank  and  covered  with  boughs,  and  out 
of  one  came  a  tall,  square-jawed  Gennan  officer,  but- 

tomnghwcoat.  He  waved  aside  our  passports,  with 
the  air  of  one  not  concerned  with  such  details,  asked 

L!!l,r^/'™?^T^'  ^'^^  ^«  '^^"Id  prefer 
French?--and,  motionmg  down  the  path  to  a  sort  of 
suminer-house  with  a  table  and  chairs,  told  an  orderly 
to  bring  tea.  . 

This  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Anny,  and 
this  the  commandeP-insAief.  A  bird-man  might  have 
flown  ov«r  the  neighborhood  a  dozen  timTwithout 
guessmg  that  they  were  there.    We  were  hidden  in  the 

from  the  cannons  m  the  south  broke  the  stiUness 

Some  one  had  brought  up  a  cask  of  native  claret 
from  Chanak,  and  the  field-marshal's  staff  were  helping 
to  put  It  rnto  the  bank  in  front  of  the  arbor.    Apr^ 
f  «sor  of  chemistiy-unta  the  war  caUed  him  back  to 
the  colors-was  shovelling  and  showing  the  Turidsh 
soldiers  how  the  cask  should  be  slanted;  another  of 
the  supenntendents  had  Uved  for  tenyeais  in  America, 
and  was  enthusiastic  over  the  charms  and  future  of 
Davenport,  Iowa.    Presently  tea  came,  and  thin  little 
sandwiches  and  cigare,  and  over  these  the  commander- 
m-chief  spoke  with  complete  cheerfubess  of  the  u^- 
eral  situation.  •* 
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The  English  and  French  could  not  force  the  Dar- 
danelles;  no  more  could  they  advance  on  land,  and 
now  that  the  submarines  had  arrived,  the  fleet,  which 
had  been  bothersome,  would  be  taken  caie  of.    He 
spoke  with  becoming  sorrow  of  the  behavior  of  Italy, 
and  did  not  mar  this  charming  little  /fte  champ6tre 
with  any  remarks  about  American  shipments  of  arms. 
The  ex-banker  from  Davenport  also  spoke  of  the 
Italians,  and  with  a  rather  disconcerting  vigor,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  recent  allies.    The  young  aide- 
de-camp  whom  we  had  seen  at  the  wharf  declared  that 
the  Turkish  soldier  was  the  best  in  the  world.    It 
was  a  veiy  different  army  from  that  which  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Balkan  War,  and  the  endurance  and 
tenacity  of  the  individual  soldier  were  beyond  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen.    A  man  would  see  a  dozen  of 
his  comrades  killed  alongside  him  by  a  high-explosive 
shell  and  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say  that  now, 
at  any  rate,  they  were  all  in  paradise. 

One  continually  hears  similar  comments,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Turkish  soldier's  bravery,  and 
his  unusual  abiUty  to  endure  hardship.  No  one  who 
has  wrangled  with  a  minor  Turkish  official,  and  ex- 
perienced the  impassive  resistance  he  is  able  to  inter- 
pose to  anything  he  doesn't  want  to  do,  wiU  under- 
estimate what  this  quality  might  become,  translated 
into  the  rugged  physique  and  impassivity  of  the  com- 
mon soldier. 

Westerners  have  heard  so  long  of  the  Sick  Man  of 
Europe  and  his  immment  decease  that  they  are  likely 
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to  aasodate  poUtical  with  physical  weakness,  and  think 

ZL  k'  ^  %  *'"'^«'  °®"^  *yP«'  ^"°i«ar  in  pho. 
tQgraphs,istheeveiy-dayTurk.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 

^TTi?^,^^  ^  tough-bodied  and  tough-spirited 
used  to  hard  Uving  and  haixi  work.  The^Z^^u 
see  swinging  up  Pera  HiU  or  in  from  a  pi^tice  march, 
di^overed  and  sweating,  and  sending  out  through 
the  dusty  cedars  a  waiUng  sort  of  chant  as  they  come 
-these  are  as  splendid-looking  feUows  as  you  will  see 
in  any  army  in  Europe. 

Th^  are  dressed  in  businesslike  fashion  in  dust- 
colored  wooDen  tunic?  and  snug  breeches  with  puttees 
and  wear  a  rather  rak  .ii-looking  folded  cap-4sort  of 
conventionahzed  turban  not  unlike  the  soldier  hats 
children  make  by  folding  newspaper.    This  protects 
the  eyes  and  the  back  of  the  neck  from  the  sun.    They 
are  strong  and  weU  made,  with  broad,  high  cheek- 
bones  a  black  mustache  generally,  and  hawk  eyes. 
Some  look  as  the  Tartar  warriore  who  swept  over  east- 
ern Emx)pe  must  have  looked;  some,  with  their  good- 
natured  faces  and  vigorous  compactness,  remind  one 
01  Japanese  infantiymen. 

During  the  early  fighting  on  the  peninsuUi  the 
wounded  came  up  to  Constantinople,  after  days  on  the 
way,  m  wagons,  perhaps,  over  horrible  roads,  in  com- 
mandeered feny-boats  and  freighter,  yet  one  scareely 
heard  a  sound,  a  munnur  of  complaint.  Gray  and 
gaunt,  with  the  mud  of  the  trenches  stiU  on  them,  they 
would  be  helped  into  ambulances  and  driven  off  to 
the  hospitals,  silent  themselves  and  through  crowds 
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as  sUent  as  those  which  had  watched  them  march  awav 
a  few  weeks  before. 

From  that  httle  oasis  in  the  pines  we  drove  with  a 
pass,  sipied  by  the  field-marshal  himself,  taking  us  to 
the  heights  above  Aii  Bumu,  to  a  point  near  the  south 
front,  a  hill  m  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  from  which 
we  could  see  both  the  DardaneUes  and  the  .Egean  and 
to  a  camp  beneath  it,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night 
It  was  dark  when  our  wagon  lurched  into  this  camp, 
and  a  full  hour  passed  before  the  baffled  Turks  could 
convince  themselves  that  our  pass  and  we  were  aU 
that  they  should  be,  and  put  us  into  a  tent.    Never- 
theless, an  orderly  poked  his  head  in  good-naturedly 
enough  at  seven  next  morning  with  tea  and  goat's 
cW  and  brown  bread,  and  om"  captain  host,  a  rather 
wildish-lookmg  young  man  from  the  Asiatic  interior 
came  to  say  he  had  telephoned  for  permission  to  take 
us  to  the  heights  above  Kaba  Tepe  and  An  Bumu 

The  camp  was  the  office,  so  to  speak,  of  the  division 
commander,  with  his  clerks,  telephone  operator,  com- 
missary machmeiy,  and  so  on,  the  commander  himself 
hmg  at  the  immediate  front.    It  was  like  scores  of 
other  camps  hidden  away  in  the  hills-brush-covered 
tents  dug  mto  the  hillsides,  looking  like  rather  faded 
summer-houses;  arbor-hke  horsensheds,  covered  with 
branches,  hidden  in  ravines;   every  wagon,  gun,  or 
piece  of  mateiial  that  might  offer  a  tai^t  to  mi  aero- 
plane covered  with  brush.    They  were  even  painting 
^y  horses  that  morning  with  a  brown  dye.    A  1^ 
38H;entuneter  unexploded  sheU,  dropped  into  a  near-by 
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village  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with  difficulty 
pushed  up  on  end  now  by  a  dozen  men,  was  shown  us, 
and  presently  we  climbed  into  the  carriage  with  the 
captain,  and  went  rocking  over  the  rough  road  toward 
the  i£;gean. 

The  country  reminded  one  of  the  California  foot- 
hills in  the  dry  season,  and  me,  particularly,  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  road  from  the  Pacific  up  to  Tegucigalpa 
—gravelly  brown  hills  and  tangled  valleys  with  sparse 
pines  and  scrub-oaks;  rocky  slopes  down  which  tinkled 
brown  and  white  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats;  sunshine 
and  scarlet  poppies  and  fresh  wind;  and  over  all  a 
curious,  quiet,  busy  web  of  war;  a  long  shoulder, 
sharp  agamst  the  blue,  with  a  brown  camel  train  am- 
bling down  it;  a  ravine  with  its  arbop-like  sheltere  for 
cavahy;  wounded  soldiers  in  carts,  or  riding  when  they 
were  able  to  ride;  now  and  then  an  officer  on  his  cranky 
little  stallion— the  whole  countryside  bristling  with 
defense. 

Up  one  of  the  hot  little  valleys  we  climbed,  left  the 
carriage,  and,  walking  up  a  trail,  cut  into  the  bank,  past 
men  and  horaes  hidden  away  like  bandits,  and  came 
at  last  to  the  top  and  several  tents  dug  into  the  rim 
of  the  hill.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  Essad  Pasha, 
defender  of  Janina  in  the  last  war,  and  division  com- 
mander in  this  sector  of  the  front.  He  received  us 
in  his  tent  beside  a  table  Uttered  with  maps  and 
papers— a  grizzled,  good-natured  soldier,  who  addressed 
us  in  German,  and  might  indeed  have  passed  for  a 
German.    He  apologized  for  the  cramped  quarters, 
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explaining  that  they  were  likely  at  any  time  to  be  bom- 
bajxled,  and  had  to  live  in  what  was  practically  a 
trench,  and  then  at  once,  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  ap- 
peared an  orderly  with  tiny  cups  of  sweet  coffee. 

Things  were  quiet  at  the  moment,  he  said.  There 
was  nothing  but  the  desultory  crack-crack  of  snipers, 
coming  from  one  knew  not  just  where,  the  eveiy-day 
voice  of  the  trenches— possibly  the  enemy  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  loss  of  the  Triumph.  He  had  seen  it 
all,  he  said,  from  this  very  spot — a  sight  one  was  not 
likely  to  see  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  great 
ship  had  rolled  over  like  a  stricken  whale.  Her  tor- 
pedo-nets were  out,  and  as  she  turned  over  these  nets 
closed  down  on  the  men  stru^ling  in  the  water,  and 
swept  them  under.  He,  too,  expressed  entire  confidence 
in  the  Tur]c's  ability  to  stop  any  farther  advance  and, 
calling  an  aid,  sent  lis  to  the  periscope,  which  poked 
its  two  eyes  through  a  screen  of  pine  branches  a  few 
yards  away,  and  looked  over  the  parapet  and  down  on 
the  first-line  trenches  and  the  sea. 

We  were  high  above  the  iEgean  and  opposite  the 
island  of  Imbros,  which  lifted  its  hazy  blue  on  the 
western  horizon,  and  was  used  as  a  base  by  part  of 
the  fleet.  To  the  south  rose  the  promontory  of  Kaba 
Tepe,  cleared  of  the  enemy  now,  oiu:  Turkish  major 
said,  and,  stretching  northward-  from  it  past  us  and 
Ari  Bumu,  the  curving  rim  of  beach  held  by  the 
English. 

More  than  a  month  had  passed  since  the  landing, 
and  the  heavy  fighting  of  the  next  few  days,  in  which 
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the  Aurtralians  and  New  Zealandera,  under  »  ludl  of 
^nel  churning  up  the  water  between  ahipe  and 
thore  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold;  a  month  and 
more  had  passed,  and,  though  they  still  held  their 
ground,  apparently  they  could  do  no  more.    The  yel- 

T^\^  ^^  ^  *^'^  ^""^^  ^^^  the  rim  of 
tttehfll  bdow  us  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and 
directly  behmd  It  by  the  blue  sea.  How  much  dbow- 
room  they  might  have  between  their  trenches  and  the 
water  one  could  not  teU,  so  completely  foreshortened 
was  the  space  between.  Cliffs  rise  f rem  a  nairow  strip 
of  foreshore  here,  however,  and  apparently  they  had 
pushedjust  over  the  cliff  rim-the  first  hill  above  the 
sea.  Theu-  tents,  stores  and  hmding-places  were  out 
01  signt. 

Dhiectly  in  front  of  the  English  trenches  were  the 
firet-hne  Turkish  trenches,  in  some  places  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away,  so  close,  indeed,  that 
when  there  was  fighting  they  must  have  fought  with 
revolvere,  hand-grenades,  shovels,  anything  they  could 
%  to  hands  on.    At  the  moment  it  was  quiet  but 
for  the  constant  Crack...  crack^ackl  of  snipere. 
We  could  look  down  on  the  backs  and  heads  of  the 
Turioah  soldiers;  except  for  a  wisp  of  smoke  rising  here 
and  there  from  some  hidden  camp  cook-stove,  there 
was  not  a  fflgn  of  life  in  the  English  trenches.    Snipere 
were  attendmg  to  that.    Even  here,  in  the  second-^ 
trenches  on  top  of  the  second  hill,  no  one  was  aUowed 
to  show  his  head,  and  it  was  aU  the  more  curious  to 
see  a  squad  of  Turkish  soldiers  digging  away  below  as 
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aJmly  m  w  many  miritelrgardenew  in  a  potato-field 
They  were  running  another  trench  behind  the  aeveni 
Uiat  already  lined  the  slope,  and  must  have  been  hid- 
den by  a  rise  of  ground,  though  looking  down  from 
above  they  seemed  to  be  out  in  the  open. 

The  position  of  the  English  did  not  seem  enviable 
They  had  trenches  dirscUy  in  front  of  them,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  above  them  a  second  line  (from  which 
we  were  looking)  dominating  the  whole  neighborhood 
The  first-line  Turkish  trenches  were  too  close  to  their 

own  to  be  bombarded  from  the  ships,  so  that  that  pre. 
hmmary  advantage  was  cut  off;  the  second-line  dfr 
f enses,  m  the  twisting  gullies  over  the  hiU,  could  stand 
bombardment  about  as  weU  as  could  trenches  any- 
where-and  behind  them  was  the  water.  They  were 
very  literally  between  the  devfl  and  the  deep  sea. 

With  the  periscope  we  woriced  from  Kaba  Tepe  on 
the  left  clear  across  the  ground  in  front  of  us  to  the 
norUL    Over  in  the  west,  by  hasy  Imbros,  were  five 
or  su  ships;  there  was  another  fleet  in  the  north  to- 
ward the  Gulf  of  Saros,  and  little  black  beetles  of  do- 
stroyers  crawled  here  and  there  across  the  blue  sea  floor 
The  major  took  us  into  his  tent  for  cigarettes  and 
another  thimbleful  of  the  coffee.    He,  too,  had  been 
educated  in  Germany,  spoke  German  and  French,  and 
with  his  quick,  bright  eyes  and  soft  smfle,  ryould  easQy 
have  passed  for  a  Frenchman  or  Italian. 

They  had  just  had  a  seven  hours'  aimistice  to  bury 
the  dead  and  bring  in  the  wounded,  some  of  whom 

had  been  lying  between  the  trenches  for  a  week.    The 
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Engj^i  had  propoMd  the  anniiUoe;  an  officer  had 
come  out  from  each  aide,  and  th^  had  had  a  kmg  pow- 
wow and  drawn  up  a  written  agreement  with  pictio- 
uloiifl  care  lest  there  should  be  a  mimmdriratanUing  or 
danger  of  breaking  the  truce.  Eveiything.  the  major 
said,  had  been  most  good-natured  and  cjm  ct.  The 
English  had  sent  a  "diplomat"  in  adai^-Dn  U)  th  ir 
militaiy  delegate,  a  civilian  whom  he  had  lno.vn  wril 
in  Constantinople.  It  was  altogetL'^r  quaan  RSixi  in- 
teresting, meeting  and  talking  with  this  mac,  with 
whom  he  might,  so  to  speak,  have  been  playing  bridt,  • 
thenij^tbefore-"5eftrn«tf/  SdirneUrhee&id  with 
his  soft  smile. 

While  he  was  waiting  to  receive  the  English  dele- 
gate, five  shrapnel-flhells  had  been  fired  at  him,  he 
said;  but  he  understood  that  it  was  a  mistake  and 
made  no  protest,  and  during  the  truce  a  wounded 
Turk  had  refused  to  take  the  water  an  En^ish  officer 
had  tried  to  give  him,  firing  at  the  EngliahmMi  instead. 
A  Uttle  fanatical,  peihi^,  but  then— and  again  the 
major  smiled  in  his  charming  way— "a  little  fanati- 
cism in  one's  soldi^s  is  a  good  thing !" 

No,  one  didn't  care  to  be  hanging  on  to  that  strip 
of  beach  with  those  Australians  and  New  Zealandera. 

We  drove  back  to  camp  for  lunch,  which  we  had  in 
the  captain's  little  brush-covered  balcony,  set  into  the 
hill.  He  did  not  eat,  but  showed  us  his  photograph, 
very  smooth  and  dapper,  compared  with  his  bristling 
service  face,  taken  with  his  two  children,  one  a  little 
girl  and  the  other  a  grave  little  boy,  with  a  face  like 
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a  miniature  paaha.    The  captam  came  from  the  Asiatic 

aU  Turk,  without  any  foreign  frills  or  a  word  of  Ene- 
hsh,  Gcnnan,  or  French.  He  took  no  lunch,  but  ate 
some  of  the  hdva  left  over  from  Stamboul,  and  then 
started  with  us  up  the  hiU  behind  the  camp.  This 
was  about  midway  in  the  peninsula,  and,  facing  south 
from  the  summit,  we  looked  down  over  the  twist- 
ing hills,  pockmarked  with  holes  from  shells  and 
aeroplane  bombs,  to  the  Marmora  on  the  left,  and  on 
the  nght  to  the  .Ggean  and  hazy  Imbros,  and,  in  front, 
ahnost  to  the  end  of  the  peninsula.    The  sun  wai 

down  m  the  west,  and  in  its  track  a  cruiser  steamed  a 
mile  or  two  out  from  the  coast,  whOe  from  under  An 
Bumu  where  we  had  been  that  morning,  a  transport 
put  out,  rather  recklessly  it  seemed,  and  went  straight 
across  the  open  water.  From  the  south  and  west  there 
was  the  contmual  5r-r-u»wn  .  .  .  hr^^m^i  of  bie 
guns  and  over  Kaba  Tepe  way  we  could  see  shells 
burstmg  We  sat  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  waiting  for 
one  of  the  httle  specks  out  on  the  blue  sea  floor  to  fire 
or  smk,  and  then,  as  nothing  happened,  returned  to 
camp. 

An  orderly  brought  us  supper  that  night-mutton, 
bread  and  cheese,  haricots,  stewed  fruit,  and  coflfe^ 
and  we  dmed  on  a  little  table  outside  the  tent,  with 
the  twihght  turning  to  moonlight  and  the  sheep-bells 
tinkhng  agamst  the  opposite  hill.  Soldiers  were  camr- 
mg  their  suppers  from  the  cook  tent-not  at  aU  the 
bread-and-cigarette  diet  with  which  one  is  always 
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being  told  the  hardy  Turk  is  content.  He  may  be 
content,  but  whenever  I  saw  him  eating  he  had  meat 
and  nee,  and  often  stewed  fresh  beans  or  fruit-^r- 
tamly  better  food  than  most  Turkish  peasants  or  arU- 
8ans  are  accustomed  to  at  home. 

I  sat  outside  watching  the  moon  rise  and  listening 
to  the  distant  Crack  ,  .  .  cradxrack!  of  rifle  and 
machme-gun  fire  from  over  Ari  Bumu  way.    Evi- 
dently  they  were  fighting  in  the  trenches  we  had  seen 
that  morning.    The  orderly  who  had  served  us,  with- 
drawn a  mtle  way,  was  standing  like  a  statue  in  the 
dusk,  hands  folded  in  front  of  him,  saying  his  last 
prayer  of  the  evening.    Beyond,  from  a  bush-covered 
tent,  came  the  jingle  of  a  telephone  and  the  singsong 
voice  of  the  young  Turkish  operator  relaying  message 
mGennan--Va/.../a/.../ira6a7'^...0^^ 
i^aaha  .  .^.  MorgenfrHh  .  .  ,  Hier  MuUepel  .  .  .  Jal 
. .  . /a/"    And  to  this  and  the  distant  rattle  of 
battle  we  went  to  sleep. 
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Next  mormng,  after  news  had  been  telephoned  in 
toat  tihe  submarines  had  got  another  battleship,  the 
^amc,  we  chmbed  again  into  the  covered  wagon  and 
started  for  the  south  front.  We  drove  down  to  the 
sea  and  along  the  beach  road  through  Maidos-bom- 
barded  several  weeks  before,  los^countiy  from  the 
f^' ^1^°^  '^ow  but  bare,  burnt  walls-^n 
to  Kihd  a^,  jammed  with  camels  and  ox^sarts  and 
solvere,  and  then  on  toward  the  end  of  the  peninsula. 
We  were  now  beyond  the  Narrows  and  the  Dar^ 

^f  ^u  J°  ^^  ^^'  *  ^'^  ^^"^  ^^>  ^^^  the  water* 
m  which  the  IrreMbU,  Ocean,  and  B(mvet  were  sunk, 
and  even  now,  off  the  point,  ten  or  twelve  miles  away 
hung  the  smoke  of  sister  ships.    We  drove  past  the 
big  guns  of  the  forts,  past  field-guns  covering  the  shore 
past  masked  batteries  and  seareh-lighte.    Beside  us 

along  the  shore  road,  mule  trains  and  ox-carts  and  camel 
trains  were  toiling  along  in  the  blaze  and  dust  with 
provisions  and  ammunition  for  the  front.  Once  we 
passed  four  soldiere  carrying  a  comrade,  badly  wounded 
on  a  stretcher  padded  with  leaves.  After  an  hour  or 
so  of  bumping  we  turned  into  a  tnmsverse  valley,  as 

level  ahnost  as  if  it  had  been  made  f or  a  parade^d 
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Higb  hilk  protected  it  north  and  south;  a  little  stream 
ran  down  the  centre-4t  mig^t  have  been  made  for  a 
fltorage  base  and  camp.  More  brush-covered  tents 
and  arbors  for  horses  were  strung  along  the  hillside, 
one  above  the  other  sometimes,  in  half  a  dosen  ter^ 
races.  We  drove  mto  the  valley,  got  out  and  f oDowed 
the  orderly  to  a  brush-covered  arbor,  closed  on  every 
side  but  one,  out  of  which  came  a  well  set-up,  bronzed, 
bright-eyed  man  of  fifty  or  thereabout  who  welcomed 
us  like  long-lost  friends. 

It  was  Colonel  Shukri  Bey,  commander  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Division.  We  were  the  first  correspondents 
who  had  pushed  thus  far,  and  as  novel  to  him  appar^ 
ently  as  he  was  charming  to  us.  He  invited  us  into 
the  little  aibor;  co£Fee  was  brought  and  then  tea,  and, 
speaking  German  to  Suydam  and  French  to  me,  he 
talked  of  the  war  in  general  and  the  operations  at  the 
end  of  the  peninsula  with  the  greatest  good  humor  and 
apparent  confidence  in  the  ultimate  result. 

Our  talk  was  continually  punctuated  by  the  rumble 
of  the  big  guns  over  the  plateau  to  the  south.  "That's 
ours"  .  .  .  "That's  theirs,"  he  would  explain;  and 
presently,  with  a  young  aide-de-camp  as  guide,  we 
climbed  out  of  the  valley  and  started  down  the  plateau 
toward  Sedd  ul  Bahr. 

The  Allies'  foothold  here  was  much  wider  than  that 
at  An  Bumu.  In  the  general  landing  operations  of 
April  25  and  26  (one  force  was  sent  ashore  in  a  laige 
collier,  from  which,  after  she  was  beached,  the  men 
poured  across  anchored  lighters  to  the  shore)  the  Eng- 
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hA  and  French  had  ettatiUbed  therairivea  in  Sedd  ul 
B«hr  itself  and  along  the  cliffs  on  either  side.    This 
position  was  strengthened  during  the  we^  of  fighting 
which  followed  until  they  appeared  to  be  pretty  finnly 
fijBd  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  with  a  front  running^ 
clear  across  it  in  a  general  northwest  line,  several  kilo- 
ometres  in  from  the  point.    The  valley  we  had  just 
left  was  Soghan-Dere,  about  seven  miles  from  Sedd  ul 
Bahr,  and  the  plateau  across  which  we  were  waUng 
led,  on  the  right,  up  to  a  ridge  from  which  one  coald 
look  down  on  the  whole  battl&^eld,  or,  to  the  left, 
straight  dmm  into  the  battle  itself. 

The  sun  was  getting  down  in  the  west  by  this  time, 
down  the  road  from  camp  men  were  carrying  kettles  of 
aovp  and  rice  pilaf  to  their  comrades  in  the  trenches, 
and  from  the  end  of  the  plateau  came  continuous  thun- 
dering and  the  Crack  .  .  .  crack  .  .  .  cmck!  of  in- 
fantry fire.    The  road  wm  strewn  with  fagments  of 
shells  from  previous  bombwdments,  and  oar  solicitous 
young  Ueutenant,  fearing  we  might  draw  fe«,  pulled 
us  behind  a  bush  for  a  mmute  or  two,  whenever  the 
aeroplane,  flying  back  and  forth  in  the  west,  seemed 
to  be  squinting  at  us.    The  enemy  could  see  so  Uttle, 
he  said,  that  whenever  they  saw  anything  at  all  they 
fired  twenty  shots  at  it  on  principle.    For  two  miles, 
perhaps,  we  walked,  until  from  the  innocent-looking 
chaparral  behind  us  there  was  a  roar,  and  a  shell 
wailed  away  over  our  heads  out  into  the  distance. 

We  could  see  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  where  the 
coast  curves  round  from  Eski  Hissarlik  toward  Sedd 
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ul  Bahr,  and  two  of  the  enemy's  cruisenB  steaming 
slowly  back  and  forth  under  the  cliffs,  firing,  presum- 
ably, as  they  steamed.  Now  they  were  hidden  imder 
the  shore,  now  they  came  in  view,  and  opposite  Eski 
Hissarlik  swung  round  and  steamed  west  again.  In 
front  of  us,  just  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau  which 
there  began  to  slope  downward,  were  the  trenches  of 
the  Turks'  left  wing,  now  under  bombardment.  The 
ridge  just  hid  the  shells  as  they  struck,  but  we  could 
see  the  smoke  from  each,  now  a  tall  black  column,  like 
the  "Jack  Johnsons"  of  the  west,  now  a  yellowish 
doud  that  hung  long  afterward  like  fog— and  with  it 
the  continuous  rattle  of  infantry  fire.  Several  fliera 
were  creeping  about  far  up  against  the  blue,  looking 
for  just  such  hidden  batteries  as  that  which  kept  bark- 
ing behind  us,  and  out  in  front  and  to  the  ri^t  came 
the  low  Br—r — um — ml  of  heavy  guns. 

Fitting  like  this  had  been  going  on  for  weeks,  the 
ships  having  the  advantage  of  their  big  guns  by  day, 
the  Turks  recovering  themselves,  apparently,  at  ni^t. 
They  were  on  their  own  groimd— a  succession  of  riches, 
one  behind  the  other — and  they  could  not  only  always 
see,  but  generally  looked  down  on,  an  enemy  who  could 
not,  generally,  see  them.  And  the  enemy's  men,  sup- 
plies, perhaps  even  his  water — ^for  this  is  a  dry  coun- 
tiy  at  all  times,  and  after  June  there  are  almost  no 
rains — ^must  come  from  his  ships,  li  English  sub- 
marines were  in  the  Marmora,  so,  too,  were  German 
submarines  off  the  Dardanelles,  and  if  the  Turks  were 
losing  transports  the  English  were  losing  battleships. 
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Tlie  aituation  held  too  many  poesibiUties  to  make 
prophecy  safe-I  merely  record  the  fact  that  on  the 
^oon  of  May  27  I  rtood  on  the  plateau  above 
Sedd  ul  Bahr,  and  perhaps  five  miles  from  it  in  an  air 
toe,  and  still  found  myself  a  regrettable  distance  from 
the  Ames'  front. 

The  sun  was  shining  level  down  the  road  as  we  r^ 

turned  to  camp,  and  soldieiB  were  still  tramping  peace- 
ftmy  up  to  the  front  with  their  kettles  of  food.  M^a- 
while  the  colonel  had  prepared  a  little  exhibition  for 
us.    Six  or  eight  soldiers  stood  in  line,  each  with  a 

chsh  and  spoon,  and  in  the  dish  a  sample  of  the  food  for 
thatmght.    We  started  at  the  top  and  tasted  each- 
aoup,  mutton,  stewed  green  beans,  new-baked  bread 
stewed  plums,  and  a  particularly  appetizing  pOa/,  made 
out  of  bofled  whole  wheat  and  raisins.    Everything 
was  good,  and  the  beaming  colonel  declared  that  the 
first  thing  in  w  was  to  keep  your  soIdieiB  weU  fed. 
We  dmed  with  him  in  his  tent:  soup  and  several  meat 
courses,  and  cherry  compote,  and  at  the  end  various 
kmds  of  nuts,  including  the  cracked  hazebuts,  com- 
moner  m  Turkey  than  bananas  and  peanuts  at  home. 
He  hoped  to  come  to  America  some  day,  and  thought 
we  must  soon  develop  the  miKtaiy  strength  to  back 
our  desires  for  peace,  unless  thei«  were  to  be  continual 
wars.    New  York's  climate,  the  cost  of  fruit  in  Ger- 
many  and  other  peaceful  subjects  were  touched  on 
and  the  colonel  said  that  it  was  an  honor  to  have  u^ 
with  him-oura  we  brilliantly  responded-and  a  pleas- 
ant change  from  the  constant  talk  and  thought  of  war 
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^^^^«r^  ^^^  "ow,  wlmt  with  the 

_«to  excuMg  o«neIv«^  though  the  .niirf,!,  TuA 
«d  a.t  he  WM  m  no  h»„y,  we  were  led  to  .  »rt  rf 
tot  de  l«e  hned  in  scufet  with  m^  decor.ti«»  fa 

to«.^  DO  bed.  with  ™,  he  «»,t  out  «.d  in  .  mom«* 
tad  not  only  cot.  «>d  bhmket.,  but  nu.tt««e,  «d 

Aeete  «d  pUlow.  «,d  pillow.««es.  He  edred  if  « 
hj|d  f^  .nd  mother  dive  .t  home,  ^dMb^ 
•^«,  «.d  ff  we,  too,  h«l  been  Jdien.  TT 
pn««l  luKi  pujzled  him  that  we  h«l  not,  md  thrt^ 
«nnyw«»™,n.  He  WM  only  twei^ty-twoT^n 
heato»nt,«d  he  h«l ,  bother  ^d  fath^  Z  bU.: 

*g  a  bottk  of  cognac  out  from  hi.  camn  chert  Ji 
^^m  drunk  ejch  othe^.  health^^i^ 
eiudw,thhi.namemTuikid,andFrendi.  HebrouZ 
a  tabx  aofi  put  on  it  a  ni^t  candle'in  a  Mucer  <rf  wX^ 

per»-m  Aort,  he  did  for  us  in  that  bruZcov^ 
camp  m  the  GalJipoU  hilb  everything  that  Z!t 
done  for  a  guert  in  one',  own  hou*^ 

,  You  can  .MTcdy  know  what  thi.  meant  without  hav- 

kft  CoMtantmople  and  got  into  the  war  zone  Ld 
Coload  Shukri  Bey  and  Lieutenant  Ahmed  AI^^  to 
"membered  by  at  leart  two  Ameriama  X«7.^ 
talk,  of  the  terrible  TuA.  "oi  any  one 
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I  awoke  ahortly  after  daylight,  thinking  I  heaid  an 
aeroplane  strununing  in  the  distance,  and  was  drowsily 
wradering  whether  or  not  it  was  fancy,  when  a  crash 
echoed  up  the  vaUey.    We  both  hurried  out.    It  was 
wnup,  a  delicious  morning,  and  far  up  against  the 
8outhem  sky  the  Uttle  q,eck  was  sailing  back  toward 
^weat.    There  was  a  flash  of  silver  just  under  the 
fliei-it  was  an  English  biplane-and  a  moment  later 
another  crash  farther  away.    Neither  did  any  damage 
A  few  mmutes  later  we  were  looking  at  the  r^2« 
of  the  bomb  and  propeUer-like  wings,  whose  whirling, 
as  It  falls  opens  a  valve  that  permits  it  to  explode  on 
«Wkmg  Its  mark.    Untfl  it  had  fallen  a  certain  nmn- 
ber  of  metres,  we  were  told,  mere  striking  the  ground 
would  not  explode  it-a  device  to  protect  the  airman 
m  case  of  accident  to  his  machine  or  if  he  is  forced 
to  make  a  quick  landing.    In  the  fresh,  stiU  morning, 

with  the  camp  just  waking  up  and  the  curious  Turkidl 
currycombs  clinking  away  over  by  the  tethered  hor^ 
.our  aerial  visitor  added  only  a  pleasant  excitement  to 
this  hfe  m  the  open,  and  we  went  on  with  our  dres*. 
ing  with  great  satisfaction,  Uttle  dreaming  how  soon 
we  were  to  look  at  one  of  those  Httle  flying  specks 
quite  differently.  *^ 

We  breakfasted  with  the  colonel  in  his  arf)or  on  bread 
and  npe  ohves  and  tea,  and  walked  with  him  round  the 
camp,  through  a  hospital  and  into  an  old  farmhouse 
yard,  where  the  gunsmiths  were  going  over  stacks  of 
captured  guns  and  the  damaged  rifles  of  the  womided, 
whUe  the  bees  left  behind  in  some  clumsy  old  box  hive^ 
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«««^    There  were  Ed,^  Enfield,  and  French 
t»Tiirluh»d  fitted  a  new  wooden  bMe.    Therewim 

^Wtaj  ctaMH«rt  hole,  that  murt  have  ^mT 
tfcroigh  the  men  who  held  them-Uve  men  Ito  oT 
J|^«;  quick  chddng  instant,  of  tenor  t^^^T^ 

Jttt^r^  *"  *f  '»'""»'• '" »"  i»««  took 

m  but  to  the  vaUqr,  and  ,,,  y^  Wretched  a  point  in 
•endmg  u,  down  the  pUteau  the  evening  bef^  „d 
bumped  back  to  Kilid  Bahr.  WeidnafTOitto 
leave  thi.  pm  of  the  worid  without  a  ai^l  7^ 
«d  «  we  h«i  duly  pre^nted  ou«lv«1n  GdS' 

Co^to^le,  and  U»  •n^dd.  official  to  whom  the 
Mderiy  took  u.  wrote,  without  question,  a  penm«ffl, 
to  cro«  to  Ch^uJ.  KaJe,  we  .afled  with  io  ST 

from  the  height,  of  Dium!  A  truculent  major  of  ^! 
^«  hunted  u.  from  the  A«atic  dioro  ..'if  weS 
rt^^nrTth'  ^^-^fot'-'d.wemight^ 
oon  to  rtq)  m  Chanak,  for  which  we  had  wired  t^ 

« tX^»:u7::^  ^  -"* '» ^-'-'  -^  "^^ 

So  back  to  Europe,  and  after  confutation  and  tde^ 
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phoning,  back  to  Asia  again,  and  this  time  we  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  landing  and  an  audience  with  the  com- 
Eiander  of  the  defenses  of  the  Dardanelles,  Djevad 
Pasha.  He  was  sitting  under  a  tree  in  a  garden  look- 
ing out  over  the  sea  gate,  which,  with  the  aid  of  his 
two  German  colleagues,  Ousedom  Pasha  and  Mertoi 
Pasha,  it  was  his  task  to  keep  shut— a  trim  Young 
±\ak,  more  polished  and  "European"  than  the  major 
of  gendarmes,  but  no  less  firm.  An  American's  ^dsh 
to  see  the  Troy  he  might  never  be  so  near  again  bored 
him  excessively.  We  could  not  stay— we  might  not 
even  spend  the  night.  There  was  a  boat  that  evening, 
and  on  it  we  must  go. 

Gendarmes  guarded  us  while  we  waited— we  who 
the  night  before  had  slept  in  a  scarlet-lined  tent  I — 
and  gendarmes  hung  at  our  heels  as  we  and  three 
patient  harnals  with  the  baggage  tramped  ignomini- 
ously  through  Chanak  Kale's  ruined  streets.  The 
boat  we  w^t  by  was  the  same  little  side-wheeler  we 
had  come  down  on,  crowded  with  wounded  now,  mud- 
stained,  blood-stained,  just  as  they  had  come  from 
the  trenches  across  the  water,  with  no  place  to  lie  but 
the  bare  deck.  The  stifling  hold  was  packed  with 
them;  th^  curled  up  about  the  engine-room  gratings 
— for  it  was  cold  that  night— yet  there  was  no  com- 
plaint. A  tired  o^  now  and  then,  a  moan  of  weari- 
ness, and  the  soldier  wrapped  his  army  overcoat  a  little 
closer  about  him,  curled  up  like  a  dog  on  a  door-mat, 
and  left  the  rest  to  fate.  A  big,  round,  yellow  moon 
dimbed  up  out  of  Asia  and  poured  its  silver  down  on 
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them  and  on  the  black  hills  and  water,  still  as  some 
mlandlake. 

The  sid^wheder  tied  up  at  Ak-Bash  for  the  nidii 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  next  morning 
that  It  was  decided  that  she  should  cross  and  leave 

her  wounded  at  Lapsaki  instead  of  going  on  up  to  Con- 
stantinople. We  lugged  our  baggage  oflF  and  hunted 
up  our  old  friend,  the  Hambuig-American  captain,  to 
ree  what  might  be  done  tiU  some  other  craft  appeared. 
He  finally  put  us  aboard  a  sort  of  enlaiged  tug  which 
might  be  going  up  that  afternoon  or  evening. 

It  was  about  midday.  The  sun  blaring  down  on  the 
crowded  flat;  on  boxes,  sacks,  stevedores  wrapped  up 
m  all  the  variegated  rags  of  the  East  shuffling  in  and 

out  of  the  ships;  on  gangs  digging,  piling  lumber,  boil- 
ing water,  cooking  soup;  on  officen  in  brown  unifonns 
and  brown  lamb's-wool  caps;  on  hones,  ox-teams, 
and  a  vast  herd  of  sheep,  which  had  just  poured  out 
of  a  transport  and  spread  over  the  plain,  when  from  the 

hifl  came  two  shots  of  warning.  An  enemy  aeroplane 
was  coming  I 

The  gangs  scattered  like  water-bugs  when  a  stone 
18  thrown  into  the  water.  They  ran  for  the  hill, 
dropped  into  trenches;  to  the  beach  and  threw  them- 
selves flat  on  the  sand;  into  the  watei--all,  as  they 
ran,  looking  up  over  their  shoulders  to  where,  far  over- 
head,  whirred  steadfly  nearer  that  tiny,  terrible  hawk. 

A  hidden  batteiy  roared  and— pop/— a  little  puff  of 
cotton  floated  in  the  sky  under  the  approaching  flier. 
Another  and  anothei--aJl  the  nervous  little  batteries 
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in  the  hills  round  about  were  coming  to  our  rescue. 
The  bird-man,  safely  above  them,  drew  on  without 
flinching.  We  had  looked  up  at  aeroplanes  many 
times  before  and  watched  the  pretty  chase  of  the 
shrapnel,  and  we  leaned  out  from  imder  the  awning 
to  keep  the  thing  in  view.  " Look,"  I  said  to  Suydam; 
"she's  coming  right  over  us !"  And  then,  all  at  once, 
there  was  a  crash,  a  concussion  that  hit  the  ear  like 
a  blow,  a  geyser  of  smoke  and  dust  and  stones  out  on 
the  flat  in  front  of  us.  Through  the  smoke  I  saw  a 
horse  with  its  pack  imdone  and  flopping  under  its 
belly,  trotting  round  with  the  wild  aimlessness  of 
horses  in  the  bull-ring  after  they  have  been  gored. 
Men  were  running,  and,  in  a  tangle  of  wagons,  half  a 
dozen  oxen,  on  the  ground,  were  giving  a  few  spas- 
modic kicks. 

Men  streaked  up  from  the  engine-room  and  across 
the  wharf— after  all,  the  wharf  would  be  the  thing  he'd 
try  foi^-and  I  found  myself  out  on  the  flat  with  them 
just  as  there  came  another  crash,  but  this  time  over 
by  the  Barharossa  across  the  bay.  Black  smoke  was 
pouring  from  the  Turkish  cruiser  as  she  got  under 
way,  and,  with  the  shrapnel  puffs  chasing  hopelessly 
after,  the  flier  swung  to  the  southward  and  out  of 
sight. 

Oflficers  were  galloping  about  yelling  orders;  over 
in  the  dust  where  the  bomb  had  struck,  a  man  was 
sawing  furiously  away  at  the  throats  of  the  oxen 
(there  were  seven  of  them,  and  there  would  be  plenty 
of  beef  in  camp  that  night  at  any  rate);  there  was  a 
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dead  horee,  two  badly  wounded  men  and  a  hundred 
feet  away  a  man  lying  on  his  face,  hatless,  just  as  he 
had  been  blown  there:  dead,  or  as  good  as  dead 

It  appeared  that  two  fliers  had  come  from  opposite 
directions  and  most  of  the  crowd  had  seen  but  the  one 
whUe  the  other  dropped  the  bomb.  It  had  struck 
just  outside  the  busiest  part  of  the  camp,  aimed  veiy 
hkely  at  the  stores  piled  there.  It  had  made  a  hole 
only  five  or  six  feet  wide  and  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
but  It  had  blown  everything  in  the  neighborhood  out 
from  It,  as  the  captain  had  said.    Holes  you  could  put 

your  fist  m  were  torn  in  the  flanks  of  the  oxen  by  flying 
stones  and  chunks  of  metal,  and  the  tires  of  some  of 
the  w^ons,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  away,  had  been  cut 
through  like  wax. 

The  ground  was  cleared,  the  men  returned  to  work 
and  we  even  went  in  swimming,  but  at  eveiy  un- 
expected noise  one  looked  upwaixi,  and  when  about 
five  o'clock  the  crowd  scattered  again,  I  will  confess 
that  I  watched  that  little  speck  buzzing  nearer,  on  a 
hne  that  would  bring  him  straight  overhead,  with  an 
mterest  considerably  less  casual  than  any  I  had  be- 
stowed on  these  birds  before.    There  we  were,  con- 
fined m  our  Uttle  amphitheatre;  there  was  that  dia- 
bohcal   bird  peering  down  at  us,  and  in  another 
mmute,  somewhere  in  that  space,  would  come  that 
ewth-shakmg  explosion-a  mingUng  of  crash   and 
whmffi    There  was  no  escaping  it,  no  dodging  it, 
nothing  to  get  under  but  empty  air. 

I  had  decided  that  the  beach,  about  a  hundred  yards 
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away  from  the  wharfs,  was  the  safest  place  and  hur- 
ned  there;  but  the  speck  overhead,  as  if  antidpatinir 
m^  seemed  to  be  aiming  for  the  precise  spot,    lit 
difficult  under  such  circumstances  to  sit  tight,  reason- 
ing  cahnly  that,  after  all,  the  chances  of  the  bomb's 
not  landmg  exactly  there  are  a  good  many  to  one- 
you  demand  at  least  the  ostrich-like  satisfaction  of 
having  somethmg  overhead.    So  I  scurried  over  to  the 
Mt  to  get  out  from  under  what  seemed  his  line  of 
ft^t,  when  what  should  he  do  but  begin  to  tuml 
This  was  really  rubbing  it  in  a  bit.    To  fly  across  aa 

he  bad  that  morning  was  one  thing,  but  to  pen  one  up 
in  a  mce  httle  pocket  in  the  hills,  and  then  on  a  verti- 
cal radius  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet,  to  circle 
round  over  one's  head-anything  yet  devised  by  the 
himian  nightmare  was  crude  and  immature  to  this 
But  WW  it  overhead?    If  behind,  and  travelling  at 

fifty  or  sixty  mfles  an  hour,  the  bomb  would  carry  for. 
ward-just  enough  probably  to  bring  it  over;  and  if 
apparently  over,  stiU  the  bomb  would  have  been  sev- 
eral sewnds  in  falling-it  might  be  right  on  top  of  us 
now  I  Should  we  run  backward  or  forward?  Here 
was  a  place,  in  between  some  grain-bags.  But  the 
gram-bags  were  open  toward  the  wharf,  and  the  wharf 

was  what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  a  plank  blown  through 
you-  No,  the  trench  was  the  thing,  but-  Quick, 
he  M  overhead  f 

The  beach,  the  bags,  the  ditch,  aU  the  way  round 

rl^^^P'f^^  ^"^y^^  &^opmg  aSUr.    Somewhere 

in  the  middle  of  it  a  hideous  whiffling  waa  came  down 
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the  sky:  Trrou  .  .  .  ftrou  .  .  .  frou/--^d  then  a 
crash!  The  bomb  had  hit  the  water  just  oflf  the  end 
of  the  pier.  I  kept  on  running.  There  was  another 
Trnu  .  .  .  trrou  I  another  geyser  of  water,  and  the 
bird  had  flown  on. 

I  was  on  the  edge  of  the  camp  by  this  time  and  that 
strange  afternoon  ended,  when  one  of  a  gang  of  ditch- 
diggers,  swathed  in  bri^t-colored  rags,  addressed  me 
m  English,  a  Greek-Turk  from  the  island  of  Marmora, 
who,  dimbing  out  of  the  trench  in  which  he  and  his 
gang  had  been  hiding,  announced  that  he  had  lived  in 
New  York  for  five  years,  in  Fortieth  Street,  and  woriced 
for  the  Moigan  Line,  and  begged  that  I  get  him  out 
of  this  nerve-racking  place  and  where  he  belonged, 
somewhere  on  board  ship.    There  were  crowds  like 
him— Greeks,  Annenians,  Turks,  not  wanted  as  soldiers 
but  mipressed  for  this  sort  of  work.    They  were  un- 
loading fire-wood  long  after  dark  that  night,  when  our 
boat  at  hast  got  under  way.    We  paused  tiU  sunup  at 
Lapsaki,  crept  dose  to  shore  through  the  Marmora, 
and  once  through  floating  wreckage— boards  and  a 
galvanized-iron  gasolene  tank— apparently  from  some 
transport  sunk  by  a  submarine,  and  after  dark,  with 
lights  out  as  we  had  started,  round  the  comer  of 
Stamboul. 
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Tra  press  department  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Vienna 

du^y  pres^ited  the  application  to  the  pit«  bureau  of 

the  Ministry  of  War;   the  latter  conveyed  it  to  the 

KaiserhcheundKonigliche    Annee-Oberkommando 

the  front  the  commandant  made  his  recommendation 
to  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The  permission  i^ 
adf  pereolated  back  to  Viemia  presentl^  and  early 
next  mommg  I  took  the  Teschea  express 

It  was  one  of  those  semimihtaiy  trains  which  run 

into  tins  r^on  behmd  tiie  frent-^fficers  and  courien,, 

civihans  with  miUtaiy  passes,  just  before  we  started 

young  officer  and  his  orderly  saying  good-by  to  tiieir 

wives.    He  was  one  of  those  amiable,  blue^ed  young 

Austaians  who  seem  a  sort  of  cross  between  GenZ 

and  French  and  tiie  orderly  was  much  such  anotiier 

man,  only  less  neatiy  made  and  sensitive,  and  tiiere 

w^  tiie  same  differences  in  tiieir  wives  and  tiieir 

gooa-bjrs. 

hi?"  °^^^!y  «f^  his  officer,  turned,  clicked  his 

^^1^  f  ""^l^,  "^^'^  ^y  ^^'^  h«  ^braced 
hissohdmfe.  The  latter,  latiier  proud  to  be  in  such 
company,  beamed  like  a  stove  as  tiie  two  men  looked 
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down  from  the  car  steps,  but  the  girlish  wife  of  the 
captain  bit  her  hps,  looked  nervously  from  side  to  side 
winked  faster  and  faster  untU  the  teare  began  to  roU 
down  her  cheeks.  Then  the  train  started,  the  orderly 
waving  his  hand,  but  the  young  officer,  leaning  quickly 
forward,  drew  his  wife  toward  him  and  kissed  her  on 
one  of  the  wet  eyelids. 

We  crossed  into  Hungary,  roUed  northeastward  for 
five  or  SIX  hours  into  the  V^  valley,  with  its  green  hills 
and  vineyards  and  ruined  castles,  and  finally  came  to 
a  little  place  consisting  almost  entirely  of  consonants, 
in  the  Tatra  foot-hills.  Two  blond  soldiere  in  blue- 
gray  saluted,  took  my  luggage,  showed  me  to  a  carriage 
and  drove  to  a  village  about  a  mile  away-a  Uttle 
w^te  village  with  a  factory  chimney  for  the  new  days, 
a  dingy  chAteau  for  the  old,  and  a  brook  running  di- 
agonally across  the  square,  with  geese  quacking  in  it 
and  women  pounding  clothes. 

It  was  mid-aftemoon,  yet  lunch  had  been  kept  wait- 
ing, and  the  officer  who  received  me  said  he  was  sorry 
I  had  bothered  to  eat  on  the  train.  Hetoldmewhere 
lodgings  had  been  made  ready,  and  that  an  oMerly 
would  take  me  there  and  look  after  my  personal  needs. 
They  dmed  at  eight,  and  at  five,  if  I  felt  like  it  Iwould 
probably  find  some  of  them  in  the  coffee-house  by  the 
chAteau.  Meanwhile  the  firet  thing  to  do  was  to  take 
one's  cholera  vaccination— for  no  one  could  go  to  the 
GaJician  front  without  being  geimpft-and  just  as  soon 
as  I  could  take  the  second,  a  week  later,  we  should 
start  for  the  Russian  front. 
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l»a»  f-Mon  were  rtnuigem  welcomed  to  the 

WQuartier,"  or  i.ther  to  thM  put  of  it^thi. 

Me  Hungan«  viflnge-i,  which  eorwpondente  hved 

dan«g  the  mtenrl,  of  their  trip,  tottofrent    Tto 

to^^t"'"!!^"'-™*"-    Tfc* court i.,oext 
to  thirt  of  %«n,  the  most  fomud  in  Europe,  and  onB- 

™uy  Ue  rtdl  retwn,  many  of  the  oldTcourt^^ 

fy'v^  ^  **»'  "'o  "y  hotd  in  r.enn.  thTTo 

"»»  «t  arm  a  length;  an  aaeiatant  porter,  farther  in 
did  the  «une;  the  he«I  porter  behiJid  th^  desk  ^' 
followed,  «>d  occaaionafly  all  four  e«cuted  the  m*. 

rr^^Sc"""'"'-^*-"^"— '«^ 

ouJ^h^^  "^^1^  "  ^™''  "  ""-"O"  « 

fiLrt^    n"     '  """  '^  '«"'""  C^"*  »«»«  die 
^hreO.    x,i  Hungaiy-of  coune  one  mustn't  tefl  a 

Hm|ganan  that  he  is  "A»etrian"-p«ople  teU  yoZ^ 

ttqr  are  your  humble  servant,  before  they  ay  good 

»«  onty  «y  "Kis,  the  hands,"  but  eveor  now  «,d 
tten  .to  .t  It  was  natural,  therefore,  perhaps,  that 
the  AurtKKHunga^ns  should  treat  war  correspondents 
-often,  m  these  days,  supposed  to  be  ertincfr-not 
on^y  «n«usly  but  with  a  certain  air.  TTiey  had  not 
only  the  a^  but  indeed  a  more  elabomte  ,^ni»tion 
than  any  of  the  other  belligerents 

Attte  bepmnng  of  the  war  England  pennitted  no 
com»pondent.ataBatthefront  ftance  was  less  rigid, 

yet  rt  TO.  months  brfore  gro,^  of  obserms  began  to 
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be  taken  to  the  trenches.     Gennany  took  correapon- 
dents  to  the  front  from  the  first,  but  these  excumono 
came  at  irregular  intervals,  and  admission  to  them  in- 
volved  a  good  deal  of  competitive  wire-pulling  between 
the  correspondents  themselves.     The  Austro-Hunga- 
rians,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  from  the  first  for 
a  laige  number  of  civilian  observers,  including  news 
and  special  writers,  photographere,  illustrators,  and 
pamters,  and,  to  handle  them  satisfactorily,  organized 
a  special  department  of  the  army,  this  Pirase-Quartier 
once  admitted  to  which— the  fakirs  and  fly-by-nights 
were  supposed  to  b3  weeded  out  by  the  preliminaiy 
red  tape— they  were  assumed  to  be  serious  workmen 
and  treated  as  the  army's  guests. 

The  Presse-Quartier  was  divided  into  two  sections: 
an  executive  section,  with  a  commandant  responsible 
for  the  arrangement  of  trips  to  the  various  fronts,  and 
the  general  business  of  censorship  and  publicity;  and 
an  entertainment  section,  so  to  speak,  also  with  its 
commandant,  whose  busmess  it  was  to  board,  lodge, 
and  otherwise  look  after  correspondents  when  thW 
were  not  on  trips  to  the  front.  At  the  time  I  visited 
the  Presse-Quartier,  the  executive  section  was  in 
Teschen;  the  correspondents  Hved  in  Nagybiesce,  two 
or  three  hours'  raihwid  journey  away. 

It  was  to  this  village— the  most  novel  part  of  the 
scheme-that  I  had  come  that  afternoon,  and  here 
some  thirty  or  forty  correspondents  were  Uving,  writing 
past  adventures,  setting  forth  on  new  ones,  or  merely 
inviting  their  souls  for  the  moment  under  a  i4ame 
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which  ownbined  the  function,  of  tourists'  bureau,  rest- 
cure,  and  a  sort  of  military  club  "^"*w«- 

f  JTJ^*^'.*^^  ^^^y  ^^^  P»rt  of  the  anny- 
fed,  lod^,  and  transported  at  the  army's  expense 
aad  unable  to  leave  without  formal  mili^^ 

r*"  ^^Zl  ""T^  "^  "^^  forThe  whole 
war,  80  to  speak,  and  most  of  the  Austm-Hungarian 
and  German  correspondents  had  so  remained-^ 
h^  even  w^tten  books  thei^ut  observer  froTZ 
tnd  countries  were  permitted  to  leave  when  they  felt 
they  had  seen  enou^.  ^  ^ 

Isokted  t)^  in  the  country,  the  only  mail  the  mffi- 
tapr  fidd  poet,  the  only  telegrams  those  that  passed 
the  mflitary  censor,  correspondents  wer^  as  "safe^ 
m  Siberia.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the^vaj! 
tege  of  an  established  petition,  of  Uvig  inZZl 
m  pleasant  surroundings,  where  their  r^latioTS 

^d  Ts^'  *''  r^  "^'^  '^  *^-  «^  ^"ce^- 
To  k!  '?P'''T.  '^^'''^'  *^  0^  l^ost  and  guest 
To  be  welcomed  here,  after  the  usual  fretful  daSini; 
and  wuie-pulhng  in  War  Office  antert)oms  ^^ 
ho^wi  h  hills  and  ruined  castles  to  wl  tc^  t 
brook  npphng  under  one's  bedix)om  window,  and  aM 
the  tmie  m  the  world-seemed  idyUic  enough! 

waTonr^n^r^r^  ^  P"^**'  ^°"^'  ^d  ^  ^^ 
WMone  man  to  a  family  generally,  he  was  put  in  the 

^r  s  room  of  honor,  with  a  tail  port^aiS  stove  in 

^    E Jh  mXf^Z  ^aT"  ""'*'''  '^ 
after  boots  and  luggage,  k^t  ^^^Id^'^^J^ 
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"Ja  uMI"  ^^'^  "P""^  *»  »<•  flinging  Uck 

"sual  in  this  nart  of  ^     ^^?^  '^'^^  and  coffee 

soldier  waitere  who  with  mnT  ^  .  ^^'^  ^^re 
-any  pieces  one  "taT^  n"^''^  *°^^  ^°- 
carafes  of  Emea^^hT'-J'''  ^'^^^  **"«  big 

who  came  in  or  went  out  .hT^f^      '*•    ■*"y  ""e 
seated  wa,  sud^  m   /     *^  «»>muu,clant  waa 

when  an  oS  te  1!^'  '^^'^  «>«  aalute 
8«ri«n  andSZ^e^*!,'  ""*  "»  Anatro-Hun- 

goings  and  comings,  indeTT.^  ■*"  "" 

good  deal  o(  mann«  T^L  Z^uT'^'^  ^  » 
«t  bieakfast  shnnir  i  j^  "ho  had  seen  each  other 
» tl^^  «^^?  fo^aUy  half  „  i„„  ^^^; 

dozen  times  a  day  *<*«  <*«£*«/"  , 

Nagybiesce  is  in  north«^  Hunga.y,  „„  «.,  ^^ 
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ante  round  about  were  Slovake-^rtuidy,  solid,  blond 
people  with  legs  the  sMne  size  all  the  way  down. 

Many  of  them  stiU  reaped  with  scythes  and  thrashed  on 
the  bam  floor  with  old-fashioned  flails,  and  one  after- 
noon  there  was  a  curious  phiintive  singing  under  my 
wmdow-a  party  of  harvesters,  oldish  men  and  brown, 
barefooted  peasant  girls,  who  had  finished  their  work 
on  a  neighboring  farm,  and  were  crossing  our  village 
on  their  way  to  their  own.  ^ 

Thet  sqrthe  blades  were  unslung  and  bound  to  the 
Bfiafts  with  flowers  and  twisted  straw;  the  giris  had 

flowers  m  their  hair  and  the  inen  floweiB  in  their  hats 
With  theu-  strange  peasant  detachment,  they  drifted 
onging,  past  our  patronizing  villagers,  scarcely  looking 
to  right  or  left,  wild  and  wistful  as  wood  animals  or 

fu  ;  ii  ^"^^  *^^  ^**'  half  a  mile  out  between 
tiie  Adds.  They  scarcely  spoke,  but  now  and  then 
nanded  about  a  jug  of  some  peasant  elixir,  and  all  the 
tune  sent  back  that  plaintive  chant,  which  would  die 
away,  then  sweU  out  again  as  some  new  singer  took 
np  the  refrain. 

As  one  watched  them  disappear  or  saw  others  like 

^em  wo Amg  in  the  fields-their  red  embroidered  caps 
Bke  poppies  in  the  wheat-^ne  thought  of  what  the 

term  Slovak"  is  generally  associated  with  at  home 
-of  mmes  and  sUughter-houses  and  inside  tenements 
and  the  greed  and  sordidness  that  are  so  often  their 
only  ghmpee  of  the  new  world.    That  the  kind  of  liv- 


ing such  immigrants  wiU  submit  to  is  as  bad  for 

immigration  should  be 


as  it  is  for  th^,  and  that 
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Jtok  bitteriy  tf  thqr  e,er  he«  the  tolk  of  the  •  W 
WW  Europe"  lurf  thhJc  of  the  life  th<ry  have  Wt 

ffl««gyteeKe    Tha»  wm  one  week  when  we  couM 

p«m-   .  T«««'<fy  shop  kq)t  by  two  giri  wives  win-, 
hueb^ds  wen,  .t  the  front  *d  Jy^  CZ^J^ 

y^  women  h«l  «»ebody  to  talk  to  .flXt^ 
m  evemng  the  newe  c«n.  thrt  w«»w  h7f Jto 

«nc^  were  h«J.ted  in  ,n  the  window,  on  the  .Z^' 
»d  the  b«d  with  the  villi^en  behind  it  .«^rSS 
!°:fl™"«»™»«t  dinner.  He  eonm,^ 
b^  fHm  the  window,  but .  young  Hungariu,  jm. 

»-«*I««rf  out  ««i  without  ,  ZnenTfSS^ 
P»»«lf«th  .  tonent  for  fully  fifteen  minute,  wia 
^.p^aeforbreth.  I  toW  him  that  2.^ 
P«»i«)tu  oratffly  aeemed  marvelloue,  but  he  dianifflrf 

l.^'^L^.'™''***'*''^-    Toeeeoneofthoe 
"■^dJiaided  old  peeont  women  punch,  poto^ 

othenrae  ««nme  a  cow  from  teeth  to  tiflMto^ 

"on^y  «  ehe  would  look  over  «».e  *>rt  of  S^ 
•n  «q»nence  in  itaelf.    Another  day  thmwjt 

^^  Ileopfe  w^ted  for  an  hour^kTrTtJ 
«ee  the  carnage  come  frmn  the  church,  and  aU  that 
evemng  womenfolk  loiterod  in  the  d««W  IZZ. 
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^  for  a  glir^,  through  the  shutteis,  of  the  wed- 
*■«  supper.    The  kitchen  door  WM  op4,  md  th^ 

ttd  liBten  while  U>e  bride,  without  wcSmpaii^ 
lifted  her  voice  in  lugubrious  song. 

TTie  son  of  the  family  in  whose  house  I  lived  was 
mmg  on  the  Russian  front,  the  father  spenfm™ 
of  h»  tune  at  an  inn  he  kept  in  a  aeighboitoTviCr 

al^jT  ""^  ^^  "^  byThaiSlted  dd 
^  mother  ^  her  daugjitei-^  capable  chip  of 
^old  block,  with  blond  hair  and  rath«  chiBy  ^ 

Thqr  were  weU-.fwi ,,  as  the  viHageis  went,  and 
owned  a  «nted  building  down  the  sS^but^ei^ 
to  hve  fru^y.  Tiey  were  up  at  dayl^ht,  L  ^ 
aBday  mjjbng  dough  pills  with  which  to  stuff  tS 
geae,  tendu«  bar,  cooking  for  the  absent  husband. 

rwT"-  *»  P«^  -""otl-i*  into  the  p« 
wh«e  their  p«  hved  his  dismj  and  mysterious  lif^ 
m  darkness  but  for  the  light  which  squeezed  through 
tteajjd^at  whoh  he hopefuUy grunted  when  any^ 

J?*  Z^  '"'*"  "'^  ^o"*'  •»*  I"  <l»iighter 
^e  a  tetfe  Genmm  as  weU  as  Hungari»>,  «,d  S  . 

han<tful  of  Geman  words  we  gossiped  at  length.  She 
^  str»g  leamngs  tow«d  the  poUte  worldTbut,  like 
^y  ff8«  g^.  was,  beyond  a  certain  point.  mo» 
sdf-ewrtam^  «,d  drcumspect  than  the  softer,  ™btler 

™f„5T^'    ^~^y ';<*>«"»«»  evening  promenade 

round  the  square-at  least  not  after  nine  o'clock     It 
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an  additional  piece  of  paper  pasted  on  to  the  original  passport. 
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was  not  done,  she  said,  "by  the  best  houses  "    Anrf 

notog,  die  «,d;  d»  h«d  plenty  more. 
dJ^bTJ"!!^  "^  ^■^'«  '»''<»»  f»  whom 

.  ne«.by  "Uage  «id  w«  much  deared  by  hopZte 
but  hm  she  would  never  t«kp    -n.™.        '^.' 

»bfi-^tMrj»f-^t' 

fhoulden  <md  avened  that  mth  ^^i^^~^ 
m^  tho^sht  d«  could  like  JSH^l,^""^ 

■m  second  mM.  WM  in  the  «my,  but  «rvL  «  . 
?»bon  agent.  He  was  good-look^  «.dT7pS(^ 
tha  w«  almost  a  city,  but-and  tti  "but"was  «? 
datlythethirfman.  Asshe<!pokeofhin^ttoy<Z" 
drug-rtore  m«  in  Pressbm^rer  mamier  Z^t 
«  sudden  and  dazdjne  chanM  B.^T-T/ 
^^t  f amity,  A^^^^:^r^ 

So  el^t  W.S  he,  so  amiable,  with  such  aV^ 
«s  she  went  on  about  him  her  Gennan  coUaDsed  <u,d 
fi»«lly  even  her  Slovd.    She  could  notllTt  ^"^ 
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onfy  ^ow  and  sparkle  and  nod  her  head  with  a  curious 
bird-like  motion,  finishing  with  an  odd,  convulsive  ges- 
ture which  began  somewhere  in  her  shouldere  and  cune 
outwittiaamoussortofsidewisekick.  Therewasno 
do^t  how  Stefama  felt  about  the  Pressbuig  dniggjst. 
With  amenities  of  this  nature-walks  and  ^bs, 
and  even  a  httle  work-the  Quarter  guests  passed 

tteir  tmie  whfle  waiting  their  turn  to  go  to  the  frT 
rhere  ^always,  while  I  was  there,  one  or  more 
J  >arties  m  the  field,  either  on  the  Italian  or  the  Russian 
xront,  or  both,  whOe  a  few  writers  and  artiste  were 
wen  ^ough  known  to  be  permitted  to  go  out  alone. 
T^Hungarmn,  Mr;.  Mohar,  for  instance,  whose 
Devil    was  played  m  America  a  few  years  ago,  was 
^?!,*V^*  *™^  *  *^^  «^  ^«*ters  under  ^gen- 
eral title  "Wanderings  on  the  East  Front,"  and  ap- 
parentiy,  within  obvious  military  limitations,  he  2d 
wander.    One  day  another  man  came  into  lunch  witii 

the  news  that  he  was  oflF  oi.  the  best  trip  he'd  had  yet 
-he  was  going  back  to  .'iemia  for  his  skis,  to  go  down 

mto  the  Tyrol  and  work  along  the  glaciers  to  the  bat. 
tery  positions.  Another  man,  a  Budapest  painter, 
fta^  oflF  for  ^  indefinite  stay  with  an  anny  corp^ 
mBessaiabia.  He  was  to  be,  indeed,  part  of  the  an^ 
for  the  time  bemg,  and  aU  his  work  belonged  to  the 
armyfiTBt.  As  tiiis  is  being  written  a  number  of  paint- 
ers s^t  out  on  similar  expeditions  have  been  giving 
an  ^dubition  in  Viemia-portraite  and  pencil  skftch^ 
much  hke  hose  Frederic  Remington  used  to  make. 
Foreigners  not  intending  to  remain  in  Austria- 
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Hniwuy  could  nrt  eipect  mich  privily,  „tm«Uy 

wae  aent  on  tl»  oithnaiy  g«up  excmrion.  like  t^ 
home  corrapondeot.  then«Ivea    Indeed,  the  .r 

neutnl  coireepondents  drifted  about  Eurooe-  th. 
n«lvet«,  to  put  it  n,ildly,  with  which  thT^t  t 
jwnoe.  h«i  been  printed  in  America  nJ^Zp^ 

tl»t  we  were  pemitted  to  «e  „  „„d.  .„nr^' 
Wtaa  «  group  started  for  the  front,  it  left  Namr- 
^  *.  own  car,  which,  except  whek  the  itb«^ 
^1^  m,^.  city-Lembeig,  for  inrtanoe!! 
•en^ed  «»»  littk  hotd  untfl  they  came  back  .«an 

TW  waa  a  cle«.,  eecond-claa  coach,  of  thelS 
European  compartment  kmd,  two  men  to  a  comwT 

Z-T^l^*  t^  bud^  » the  long  W^ 
aeate  comfortably  enough.    We  took  one  kmg  trip  of 
a  ttou«nd  mfles  or  ao  in  thi.  way,  tddngL^ 
»oto  »  a  .q,a»te  flat  car,  and  even  L  or^ 
"rvant  for  each  man.    Each  of  these  gra™  wa»  rf 
course,  accompanied  by  «,  officer  guid^^Tlre 
<l^  at  the  Quartier  for  this  ^LI^-wC 
co^te  and  nervt^racking  task  it  was  to  iswTS 
^-^-,  make  aU  ammgementa,  «port  toSI^ 
comnmndan    pMs  sentries,  and  comfortably  waft  his 
flock  of  cvihans  through  the  maze  of  banL  whi^ 
fZt  '"'^  "*'  "  'o  »P«*'  of  tke  r^ZZZ 

mered  from  those  seen  on  the  other  fronts  less  in 
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land  ti»n  in  quantity.    Mow  trips  were  nuKte,  but 
there  1.  Md  can  be  little  place  for  a  civilian  on  a 
front,    any  »pot  in  which,  over  a  rtrip  Knreml  milea 
wide,  from  the  heavy  artilleiy  positions  of  one  side  to 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  other,  may  be  in  absohite 
qmet  one  minute  and  the  next  the  centre  of  fire, 
-^ere  IS  no  time  to  bother  with  civilians  durine  an 
off^wive,  and,  if  a  retreat  is  likely,  no  commander 
widies  to  have  countiy  described  which  may  pres- 
ently be  m  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Hidden  batteries 
m  action,  reserves  moving  up,  wounded  coming  back 
fliers,  trenches  quiet  for  the  moment-this  is  about 
as  close  to  actual  fighting  as  the  outsider,  under  oixii- 
naiy  oreumstances,  can  expect  to  get  on  any  front. 
The  difference  m  Austria^Hungaiy  was  that  corre- 
spondents  saw  these  things,  and  the  battle-fields  and 
captured  cities,  not  as  mere  outsidere,  picked  up  from 
a  hotel  and  presently  to  be  dropped  there  again,  but 
as,  m  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  army  itself.    They  had 
their  commandant  to  report  to,  their  "camp"  and 
unifonn"~the  gold-and-black  Presse-Quartier  aim 
bimd-and  when  they  had  finished  one  excumon  they 
returned  to   headquarters  with  the  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  m  another  ten  days  or  so  they  would  start 
out  again. 
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At  the  head  of  each  iron  bed  hung  the  mine's  chart 
and  a  few  words  of  "hirtoiy."  These  histories  had 
be^  taken  down  as  the  wounded  came  in,  after  their 
mud^  unrfonns  had  been  removed,  they  had  been 
battled,  and  could  smk,  at  last,  into  the  blessed  peace 
and  cleanness  of  the  hospital  bed.  And  through  them, 
as  through  the  laige  end  of  a  telescope,  one  looked 
across  the  hot  summer  and  the  Hungarian  fields,  now 
dusty  and  yeflow,  to  the  winter  fighting  and  freezing 
in  the  Carpathians. 

"PMsibly,"  the  doctor  said,  "you  would  like  to  see 
one  rf  these  cases."  The  young  feUow  was  scarce 
twenty  a  strapping  boy  with  fine  teeth  and  intelligent 
eyes.    He  looked  quite  well;  you  could  imagme  him 

pitchii^  hay  or  dancing  the  calnto,  with  his  hands  on 
his  girls  waist  and  her  hands  on  his,  as  these  Huu- 
ganan  peasants  dance,  round  and  round,  for  houre 
togetiier.  But  he  would  not  dance  again,  as  both  his 
feet  had  been  amputated  at  the  ankle  and  it  was  from 
the  stumps  that  the  doctor  was  unwrapping  the  band- 
ages.   The  history  read: 

WMe  doing  sentry  duty  on  the  mountains  on  MMdi  28,  we 
were  left  twenty^our  hours  without  being  reUeved  and  durinir 
that  tune  my  feet  were  frozen.  ^^ 
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The  doctor  spoke  with  prafeanonal  briikiMM.    He 

tomaelf  would  not  have  tried  to  save  any  of  the  foot- 
better  amputate  at  once  at  the  line  of  demarcation 
get  a  good  flap  of  healthy  tissue  and  make  a  propel 
•tump.  "That  scar  tissue'U  never  heal-itOl  idiiiys 
be  tender  and  break  when  he  tries  to  use  it;  hehasbeoi 
here  four  months  now,  and  you  can  see  how  tender 

It  IS. 

The  boy  scowled  and  grinned  as  the  doctor  touched 
the  scar.  For  our  English  and  those  things  under 
the  sheet  he  seemed  to  have  much  the  same  feeling  of 
"trangencss:  both  were  something  foreign,  rather  un- 
comfortable. He  looked  reUeved  when  the  bandagea 
were  on  again  and  the  white  sheet  drawn  up. 

•  We  had  dozens  of  them  during  the  winter-one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  f  iwo  feet  and  one  hundred 
frosen  hands  in  this  hospital  alone.  They  had  to  be 
dnven  back  from  the  front  in  carts,  for  days  some- 
tames.  When  they  got  here  their  feet  were  black- 
litera%  rotting  away.  Nothing  to  do  but  let  the  flesh 
slough  off  and  then  amputate." 

We  stroUed  on  down  the  sunny,  clean-smelling  wards. 
The  wmdowB  were  open.  They  were  playing  temiis 
m  the  yard  below;  on  a  bench  under  a  tree  a  young 
Hungarian  soldier,  one  arm  in  a  sling,  and  a  girl  were 
reading  the  same  book. 

Sunday  is  a  very  genial  day  in  Budapest.  The  caf 6 
tabiM  are  crowded,  orchestras  playing  eveiywhere, 
and  m  dozens  of  pavilions  and  on  the  grass  and  gravel 
outside  them  peasants  and  the  humbler  sort  of  people 
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•w  d«cbfr    The  DMiube-beautiful  if  not  blue- 
flows  through  the  town, 

m  ^fit-iTr  *1!^  ■"**  ^"^  °°  ^  ^'^^  beside 
•  wooded  hffl  chmbmg  rtecply  up  to  the  old  dtadel, 

^^^'^'^^^^^'^^^^ 

I  first  cttne  on  the  Danube  at  Budapest  in  the  evening 
after  dmner  and  saw,  close  in  front  of  me,  what  iS 

to  be  some  curious  dectriclight  sign.    K  seemeT^I 

TJl^'  '^^}  "f^  ^^'  *  °»««»«»*  before  I  saw 
toat  this  strange  des«n  was  really  the  black,  opposite 

bank  with  Its  rigsag  streams  of  lamps 

.n?^  t^^  ^""^  ~  "•^'^y  beautiful  a  drop^nirtain, 
and,  mstead  of  spoiling  it  with  gas-works  and  grain- 
devators  as  we  rhould  do,  the  Hungarians  have  U«i 
^tful  enough  to  build  a  tree^o^p^^en^ 

betwcj^  tiie  Danube  and  the  string  of  hotels  S 
hne   he  nver    ^  front  of  each  of  these  hotels  is  a 

^ble  row  of  tobies  and  ahedge,  and  then  the  trees, 

^1' n    '5'7J^\*^  ""*^"«'  P^*y'  aU  Pest  c«^ 

to  stroll  and  teke  the  air  between  coflfe^time  and  the 
late  Hungarian  dinner. 

Hmidreds  of  cities  have  some  such  promenade,  but 
n!^  ♦^  ?^  """^  '"^^  *  ^°'  "  *bat  of  Budapeet- 
Sl  K  .  ?i  .^^f*^  °^  ~°^^  '°^'«  sophisticated  cap- 
7^1  ^'  Tt""  ¥^h^*rtedne«  of  a  people  m 

au  they  have  with  a  stranger. 

The  bands  play  tunes  from  our  musical  comedies, 
but  every  now  and  then-and  this  is  what  the  people 
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Iflce  best-they  swing  into  the  rtnuige,  rolling,  paa- 
fflonate-melanchdy  muaic  of  the  countiy.  ^r^er 
the  tagany  music  comes  from,  it  seems  Hungarian 
at  any  rate-fieiy  and  indolent  and  haphazand^hJ 
on  without  any  particular  Ayme  or  reason,  noi  pS 

«n  "Ia  Tk"?^  ?^'^'°*^y  ^"^  «  *h«  ^»vi  ron 
up  and  faU  back  on  tiie  sand.  People  will  listen  to  it 
forhours,  and  you  can  imagine  one  of  those  simpler 
^ev^  hu^,  for  instance-in  his  blue-braided 
jacket,  red  breeches,  and  big  cavahy  boots,  listening 

and  the  ^Is  he  hi«  lost,  getting  sony  for  himself  at 

^ir.   ^'^^  g^  and  weeping,  and  being 
very  happy  mdeed.  ^^^ 

There  is  a  club  in  Budapest-at  once  a  club  and  a 
luxunous  vma  ahnost  too  crowded  with  rugs  and  fine 
furniture.    When  you  go  to  play  temiis,  instead  of  the 
oidmaiy  locker-ioom  one  is  ushered  into  a  sort  of 
boudoir  filled  with  Chippendale  furniture.    It  is  a  de- 
hghtful  place  to  get  exereise,  with  tea  seived  on  a  gai- 
den  table  between  sets;  yet,  when  I  was  in  BudarSt 
the  place  was  ahnost  deserted.    It  was  not,  it  see^ 
the  season  that  people  came  there,  although  just  the 
season  to  use  such  a  place.    For  six  weeks  they  came 
here,  and  nothmg  could  bring  them  back  again.    They 
did  thmgs  only  in  spurts,  so  to  speak: 

They  go  off  on  hunting  trips  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
bnng  back  ammals  for  the  Zoo,  then  ofif  to  their  coun' 
tiy  places  and-flop !  Then  there  is  a  racing  season, 
and  they  play  polo  and  race  for  a  whfle,  then-flop  I" 
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I  have  never  seen  such  interesting  photographers' 
show-windows  as  there  are  in  Budapest.  Partly  this 
M  because  the  photographers  are  good,  but  partly 
It  must  he  in  the  Hungarians  themselve»-^ch  vivid 
intCTesting,  unconventional  faces.  These  people  look 
as  if  they  ought  to  do  the  acting  and  write  the  music 
and  novels  and  plays  and  paint  the  pictures  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  they  haven't  done  so,  it  must  be 
because,  along  with  their  natural  talent,  they  have  this 
thro^**  ""**  tendency  to  flop  and  not  push  things 

It  was  this  Budapest,  so  easy-going  and  cheerful, 
that  came  drifting  through  the  hospital  windows,  with 
thefaint  sound  of  band  music  that  Sunday  afternoon. 

On  all  the  park  benches  and  the  paths  winding  up 
to  the  dtadel,  in  a  hundred  shady  comers  and  walks, 
soldiers,  with  canes  and  bandages,  were  sitting  with 
theu-  best  girls,  laughing  with  them,  holding  hands. 
The  boys,  with  miniature  flower-gai^ens  in  their 
hats,  tinselled  grass  and  red-white-and-green  rosettes, 
could  sit  with  their  arms  round  their  sweethearts  as 
much  as  they  wanted  to,  for  everybody  knew  that  they 
had  just  been  called  to  the  colors  and  this  was  their 
farewell. 

I  looked  over  more  of  the  historie»-not  in  the  waixJ, 
where  one  was,  of  course,  more  or  less  a  nuisance,  but 
in  the  room  where  they  were  filed  in  hundred  lots 
borne  of  the  men  were  still  in  the  hospital,  some  had 
<lied,  most  of  them  gone  back  to  the  front.  There 
were  many  of  these  foot  cases: 
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-toZ?  wT  rr*  ^''  ^^  CanMithi«a  during  .  snow- 

£t  f^^'*  '"*"' '"'  ^"^  '*^  '^'*«»  ^  «d  doctor  d^^il;:!; 

"Afarch  12,  during  heavy  snowstorm,  Russians  attacked  us. 

Carpathians.    On  Pebruaiy  6   whil..  «.♦;«•«-  *  """•V  l  to 
^^m.    Wiau„.f«rodn«.«I'J.:V,Z2;t^ 

They  always  bepn  I^  telltog  j,«t  who  they  are  and 
J^s^ThT^  '"'*•    ^  ^"^"^  would  pr*ably 

them,  and  they  ten  us  thiap  sometimes.  ..." 
"WUIe  in  Caipathiam  on  Januaiy  20 1  reoortoH^  ™„  r 
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frown  we  win  put  you  in.    I  stood  it  another  seven  days  then 

*J^.  ^^*  T*  ^''°'''  **  *°y  ~*«'  '^J^^tever  the  lieu- 
t^«^y  have  said.    We  returned  to  the  Gennan 

"He  came  in  walldng-a  fine,  taD  man.  We  had 
oiJy  one  place  to  bathe  the  men  in,  then:  a  big  tank 
--for  eveiythmg  was  improvised  and  there  was  no 
hoWater  heater-and  one  of  the  doctors  told  him 
he  could  use  his  own  bath  up^teirs,  but  he  said  no, 

Lnvt^r*^^"''^-  He  seemed  to  be  getting  on 
all  nght  th«i  one  morning  the  doctor  touched  his  leg 
and  he  heard  that  crackling  sound-it  was  gas  inf^ 
^on  They  just  sUt  his  leg  down  fn,m  hip  to  kn^ 
but  It  was  no  use-he  died  in  three  hours.  PracticaU; 
aU  the  wounds  were  infected  when  the  men  came  in 
but  suppose  he  could  have  picked  up  something  i^ 
that  bath?  ...    He  came  in  walking." 

Through  most  of  the  German  histories  one  could  see 
the  German  armies  turning  now  this  way,  now  that 
agamst  iJieir  "world  of  enemies,"  as  they^yr        ' 

"I  belong  to Regiment  German  Infantry  and  am  sta- 

toned  smce  March  1  m  Carpathians.    I  am  k  ac^ve  «r^t 

8torm«I  batteiy.  capturing  them,  for  which  decorated  with 
cold,  fingers  and  feet  frozen." 
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Here  were  three  pictow  from  the  (Mcim  fighting: 

^  back  to  my  comp«v  and  in  darkness  taken  by  OM  rf^ 
officem  for  Russian  and  shot  m  am."  «>  ^y  one  of  our 

T  "^l^'pn*  *«»«*«»  struck  by  a  rifle-buOet  in  two  iAb^ 
art  to  mht-d  .ftion.    Went  few  MometM  by  iTta^ 


i 


d 


\^  called  that  man  'professor,'"  said  the  nuiBe. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  some  sort.    There  was  a  boy 
here  at  the  same  time,  a  Pole,  but  he  could  spe^ 
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W:  juat  out  of  a»  «mverrity-Cr«ow,  I  tbui. 
he  lo6t  the  Bight  of  both  eyes."  *^  ' 

JT^^  t?"  ?«Jr  '^«»«  h«i  rtruck  river 

"v»  we,e Jdr  :  »d  thirteen  woundrf.        ""  *" 
lae  Serbian  (lampaign  vw  not  plensant.    The  Ser 

buuB  do  not  hold  up  their  hande,  L  the  bfe  ^<S 

Ru«»ane  aometimes  seem  to  have  done.    Th^S? 

"'»'«"  they  can  stand.    Then  there  was  di^ 

and  Ijck  of  medical  suppUes  «>d  service. 

fhqr  came  in  covered  with  mud  and  with  frac- 

toes  done  up  with  twigs-just  «,  they  C  b^ 

leased  on  the  field.   Sometimes  a  fr«rtuS  ^^ 

anthe  way  from  the  man's  feet  to  his  waist." 

Yet  the  wonder  is  what  nature  and  the  tough  con- 
^^<m  of  these  young  men  wffl  do  with  in^t 
help.    We  came  to  what  they  can  a  "face  case!"^^ 

"Wounded  November  4  in  Galirta  Uv  wia^  e  ... 

of  face  and  right  liand^~Jll  K         ^^/^T^  <>«  ^t  side 

nurse  'ihJtZ^  7?'-  ^  ^® /"'^"y  «»««»,'  explained  the 
fcT!:,-!-**f'f°"'*°***^'*^'*'«»I^  the  tune.']  PhJ 
^J  exammation-right  side  of  face  blown  away;  lower^W 

^'.^  r"y"^  P'*^  of  lower  jaw  removed  «id  two 
pieces  wired  together  in  front" 
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IVom  the  desk  drawer  the  nuree  picked  out  several 

Mete  embedded  in  flesh,  of  bone  splintered  by  ri^^ 
bullete  and  shot  through  the  surroilnding  flesh  ^  tf 
thqr  had  been  exploded;  one  or  two  black  feet  cut  off 
abov,  the  ankles;  one  of  a  group  of  conval^te 
Btandmg  on  the  hospital  steps.  vaiescents 

«h1^'?''^  \^"-  ^"^  '^^'  P°^*^°e  to  a  man  with  a 
Bl^tly  crooked  jaw-the  man  whose  history  we  had 

ITie  worst  wounds,  of  couree,  do  not  come  to  a  hoe- 
pitol  so  far  from  the  front  as  this-they  nev^  1^^ 

^v^^^'^'h'/i'^-    ^Turkey,  for i^XwS^ 

S^S  oJ'thelS"'*'  "'^  '^  ''  *'°"  *°*  «^^  the 
tnmk  of  the  body  ever  got  as  far  as  Constantinople- 

nearly  aU  of  the  patients  were  wounded  in  the  head 
Budapest  hospital  the  following  statistics  are  bas^ 

^tbre'^^''?'  ^P'^^'  ^^'  «^^"'  2;  bayonet,* 
LS  ir^n  '  ?^^-e^^«l^'  1;  ^«>^en  feet,  163;  frozen 
^ds  100;  rheumatism,  65;  typhoid,  38;  pne;monia, 
W  tetenus,  5;  gas  infection,  5.  Deaths,  l^-^p! 
taemia,  7;  pneumonia,  tetanus,  typhoid,  1 

J^t^  ''^'°«^  "^^^  down-staire,  through  that 
wami,  broodmg  stiUness  of  a  hospital  at  night  The 
w«^  at  the  head  of  the  staii.^  husheS^t^w,  ^d 
^  haU  lamp,  shimng  across  the  white  trousei^  if  an 
orderly  dozrng  m  his  chair  within  the  shadow  of  the 
door  and  past  the  screen  drawn  in  front  of  it,  dimlv 
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lit  the  foot  of  the  line  of  beds  where  the  men  lav  d«„. 
»ft    NotUng  could  happen  to  them  noH^til^ 
were  sound  again  and  the  onier  aune  to  go  out  «S 
fling  ftemaelve,  again  under  the  wheels.    T?JlZ 

«rf»pe«efuUy  reading  under  a  green  hunp.    A^  „ 
Iwen  down-staire  past  the  three  long  waris,  <Sly 

sign  of  hfe  was  m  a  little  drele  of  li^  cast  by  asiSa 

^Ptto  upturned  prefile  of  a  man  and  the  fah-  Crf 
the  young  night  nurse  bending  over  him  «,d  Xtiv 
ohangmg  the  doths  on  his  chat  ^ 

tto  top  of  the  hcjse.  People  in  Viemia  and  Budan^t 
U»  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  open  air.  Mow  tC 
^d  W  '?^''  <*  the  park,  with  «.  occadoiIlZ^^ 
;^H^  the  roofs  of  Pest,  the  hghisofS 

myfriends  e^Uined,  who  Z  t,  ^^^ 

wto  owned  the  b«,  empty  ganlen  acress  the^t 

s.t  m  the  smi  and  leam  to  walk  on  their  artifidal  le» 
-■t  was  a  sort  of  school  for  them  ^ 

1m,  E  '°C'*  ""^  ■"""'"f-thi'  G«nfcn  of  Leg- 
less Men.  They  were  scattered  about  under  the  b^ 
»  bench«  two  by  two,  some  with  banda^^Sm^ 
«.me  w,th  crutch«,  some  with  no  legsTloi.^^ 
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^led  over  willingly  enough  to  have  their  pictures 
t^,  idthough  one  of  them  muttered  that  he  hS 

hadhjs  t^en  seventy  times  and  no  one  had  sent  him 
a  copy  yet     The  matron  gathered  them  about  her 
™^g  them  rather  proudly  so  that  their  wound^ 
would  show     One  looked  to  be  quite  all  right-be! 
^u«.  he  had  artificial  Ic^,  boots  and  all,  ^wZ 

"Come,"  said  the  matron,  "show  the  gentleman 
how  you  can  walk."  And  the  obedient  ^  came 
wabbhng  toward  us  in  a  curious,  slightly  rickety  prog- 
ress,  like  one  of  those  toys  which  are  wound  up  and 
set  gomg  on  the  sidewalk.  At  the  matron's  suggLto 
he  even  dropped  one  of  his  canes.  He  couldltoc^ 
yd  alone  indeed,  like  some  of  the  poKticalt^ 
mente  for  which  millions  of  healthy  young  f  ellows Te 
hmi  obediently  go  out  to  fight. 

«ki'i^\tTf*  ^^^'^'^  ^"^^^  ^  0°  the  out- 
skirts of  Budapest-a  characteristic  product  of  the 
^,  whol^e  healing  for  wholesale  maiming-4  000 
beds  and  all  the  essentials,  in  what,  two  month! ^^ 
was  a  vacant  lot  by  the  raihx>ad  tracks.  ' 

n^f  'T^^  ^V""  "^^^  °^  ^  ^^^  ^  aisle 
do^  the  centre^  The  space  between  the  barracks  is 
fiUed,  m  tlmfty  European  fashion,  with  vegetable-gar- 
dens,  and  they  are  set  on  neat  streets  through  wWch 
the  patients  can  be  wheeled  or  carried  to  andU  the 
operatmg  and  dressing  rooms  without  going  up  or 
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*TO  itain.   T>^  come  in  fran  the  ob.erv.li™. 
h«p,tal.  ^  the  tot,  who,  a  JZ^Z^ 

4«»^««i  «„tch  nght  up  to  the  door  ^  the^ 

J^  men  »ve  their  munee,  pM,  .t  once  to  Mother 
room  when  their  unifonn.  m  taken  «w.v^  iS^ 
»fe«t«i,  thence  to  the  b.thC^C'^int'^cI^ 
doUM.mdt.bed.  Iti..ciiy«fthe«^-^*^ 
»^v-«d  on  .bright  d.y,  with  c^wi^^ 

teeat.  Bttmg  .bout  in  their  linen  pnj«a»  in  tCT 
SS^***^  going  b«k  and  to*,  the  Z^ 
loofang  mngeon.  with  their  iitog,  Idnd  f^^t 

J^«r  of  «y  v^oro  ,  o.g«i«„,  going  fii  bSS 

looked  .fter  by  the  Hungaim.  «TtL  w^Ti 
own  when  our  oificer  guide  ™n.riced  Z^tZ 

^  w^«rr*  ""■    ^"/""^  '^  «»  ««i^ 
room,  where  .  young  convalewent  had  been  hm.X 

ou^^on  .  rtretcher  to  «e  hi.  pe.«mt  f iSy-^S' 
beaten  father  a  mother  with  .  kerchief  o^C^ 

desto  ordeijes  laad  a  row  of  stretchera  side  by  ride 
for  fifty  yards  or  so  along  the  railroad  tr^ck 
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aJ^J'T^'*'  ™  ^^'  ^^  »«n  going,  and  I  went 

»«  v«y  Bick  boy,  to  wh«„  one  rf  the  L^^ 
had  ffven  ,  flower  die  wm  wearJDg,  md^teh^ 

fland.  It  doesn't  take  long,"  she  had  said  "wh^ 
they  g.t  like  that.  Hiey  h^e  so  HtST^^ty  ^^ 
on,  and  some  morning  between  two  and  five^»  aS 
-ure  enough  his  bed  was  empty  now.  ^ 

A  troop-train  was  rushing  by,  as  I  came  back,  cov- 
ered with  green  branches  and  flowere.    Theyw^tX 

faca,  like  the  wmdy  shriek  of  lost  souls. 

xaaren.  Behmd  them  came  the  hoepital  hearae 
pneete,  and  a  weq,ing  pea«mt  family.  TleKta^ 
^  moved  alowly  behind  the  wimg'Z^^ 

enemy-and  must  have  seemed  ahnost  a  sort  of  J 

rence  who  had  seen  scores  of  their  comrades  buried  in 

S»  Cd^h^^  °?'^*«  ^  *'  drums  rSnd 
tte  band  began  the  Austrian  national  hymn  Then 
»^  "topped;  the  soldier  escort  fired  the^'X  in^ 
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«  1^'  «<W  th.  c«™.y,  ^i^^^,^ 

"uid  iMny  ,Z  rf  ft  if°",  "I  T^y  '•»■  t^  '«»» •gain, 

"he  had  known  f^r^  ^H"  «">«  of  the  often 
<-fein^i;^o?°^^£^'J>»^^«.hi. 
■niBtgafterthemKlveetoLwii  ^!?'.''»  bwvest 

>««  mach  to  LT^^*  -"odem  g«,„  e«,  do  knoi 

«i'S;4;X"C  hf/^  «»«  »  "t.  of  ftem 
that  part  'of  T-C  ^t  to  ^'^  •'^-  ^ 
more  of  ft,„  .^  docCt.'';^^  ^ZT"  *» 

The  tnun  <lr^tS  "^T  °»«»  wmetimee." 
saluted,  and  the  orfSt?  ^    "^  "^  ■"*'  ""d 

™  «  over  fte'^iS^'te^""^™™''?^ 
ward  the,  we,e  eet  dojfa  ^  J^'^'  JTr*- 
tables,  most  of  them  Mnt«i.-  ^v  .  "  ""O  three 
«"»•    Each  Ir^JT^  *"""  P»P<"  "  thqr 

auch  partieuhTanTL  adZ:  T  '^""'  ""^ 
fanuly  to  whom  noti«  eod^  l7y»«  <"  "^ 

<«'»  duty  to  addreee  a  pcBt^TeLg\T«X 
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of  his  condition  and  that  he  was  in  the  hospital. 
These  cards  were  already  ruled  oflf  into  columns 
in  each  of  which  the  words  "Lightly  wounded," 
"Wounded,"  "Severely  wounded,"  "111,"  "Veiy  ill" 
were  printed  in  nine  of  the  languages  spoken  in  Austria- 
Hungaiy.  The  clerk  merely  had  to  put  a  cross  on  the 
proper  word.  Here,  for  mstance,  is  the  Lightly 
wounded  column,  in  German,  Hungarian,  and  the 
other  dialects:  "Leicht  venvundet,  K&nnyen  megse- 
besHU,  Lehce  rarUn,  Lekko  rani&ny,  Lecko  ranenki, 
LeggiermerUe  ferito,  Lako  ranjen,  Lahko  ranjen,  Usor 
ranii.** 

A  number  were  Russians— fine,  big,  clear-eyed  fel- 
lows with  whom  these  genuine  "Huns"  chatted  and 
laughed  as  if  they  were  their  own  men.    On  one 
stretcher  came  a  very  pale,  round-faced,  little  boy 
about  twelve,  with  stubbly  blond  hair  clipped  short 
and  an  enchanting  smile.    He  had  been  canying 
water  for  the  soldiers,  somebody  said,  when  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  took  off  one  of  his  feet.    Possibly  he  was  one 
of  those  little  adventurers  who  run  away  to  war  as 
boys  used  to  run  away  to  sea  or  the  circus.    He  seemed 
entirely  at  home  with  these  men,  at  any  rate,  and 
when  one  of  the  Hungarians  brought  him  a  big  tin 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  chunk  of  black  bread,  he  wriggled 
himself  half  upright  and  went  to  work  at  it  like  a 
veteran. 

As  soon  as  the  men  were  registered  they  were  hur- 
ried out  of  their  uniforms  and  into  the  bathroom.  At 
the  door  two  nurses  in  white— so  cahn  and  clean  and 
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strong  that  they  must  have  sppm^  n 
that  «ek  of  LTLd  liSn^^f '"^'> 
wouiid»-received  them  iiaT.!!.^       ^  "^'^"■^^ 
wounded,  and  QuieuT J»T  ««*  ""n  •»»  to  wm 
off  hi,  bidC^i  Z ..    """  '  '"^'''  "iPP"" 
and  turned^  ^^to  ti?  "  T  "^  "  *  ««*• 
could  walk  ^  2^^  i^  «f*«^    -Tbose  who 
inclined slabTE^ri^'    ^      ""  '**"  ■»*«•  »" 

a  sound,  -d  t^:h?or,ir.^:rrrr 

Imped  under  the  showere  as  tf  rt»lT!  u  """"^^^ 
boartera  before,  and T^tJ^  i*?^,'^  "*?  """Pita" 
with  a  certain  ^Tllf  •        '  ""•  '™''  denianded, 

^o^^o^'*ZZ  *^.  T  ^'"■'  of 
Discipline  posribir  .1,      i        °  *""  dressing-room. 

enveloping  theTT  »ot  ^^t IT 'Sl^ 
moment  above  thoughts  of  pain  '"  *^ 

■o^n^he^'^o^^S^l,*"'  t»^-'^'«  -> 

«^,  a  thick,'^^nt^^r'X^*'  "^^  ^™-p 

As  the  Ust  b  t  of  Zf.^f  iJ^ ''™"«'» *■»  "»»• 
womid,  the  aL^niTZ'T^^lr"  '^~™  '«>»  the 

^e  pa;.  iC^^Th^^r^rh^srir": 
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of  the  buUet  itself .  There  was  nothing  decent  about 
this  wound.  It  was  such  a  slash  as  one  mi  iit  expect 
m  a  sUughtered  ox.  It  had  been  slit  farther  to  dean 
the  infection,  until  you  could  have  thrust  your  fist 
mto  it,  and,  as  the  surgeon  worked,  the  leg,  partly 
from  weaJmess,  partly  from  the  man's  nervousness 
trembled  like  a  leaf. 

First  the  gauze  stuffed  into  the  cavity  had  to  be 
pulled  out.  The  man,  of  an  age  that  suggested  that 
he  might  have  left  at  home  a  peasant  wife,  slightly 
faded  and  weather-worn  like  himself,  cringed  and  dug 
his  nails  into  the  under  side  of  the  table,  but  made 
no.  outcry.  The  surgeon  squeezed  the  flesh  above  and 
about  the  wound,  the  quick-fingered  young  nurse 
flushed  the  cavity  with  an  antiseptic  wash,  then  clean, 
dry  gauze  was  pushed  into  it  and  slowly  pulled  out 
again. 

The  man— they  had  nicknamed  him  "Pop"— 
breathed  faster.  This  panting  went  into  a  moan, 
which  deepened  into  a  hoarae  cry,  and  then,  as  he  lost 
hold  of  hunself  completely,  he  began  a  hideous  sort  of 
sharp  yelping  like  a  dog. 

This  is  a  part  of  war  that  doctore  and  nuraes  see- 
not  rarely  and  in  one  hospital,  but  in  aU  hospitals  and 
every  morning,  when  the  long  line  of  men— "'pus 
tanks'  we  called  'em  last  winter,"  muttered  one  of 
^e  young  doctors— are  brought  m  to  be  dressed. 
There  was  such  a  leg  that  day  in  the.  Barracken  Hos- 
pital; the  case  described  here  was  in  the  American 
Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Vienna. 
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Such  individual  sufferiiig  maka  no  ririit  or  wron« 
^T^  It  is  a  part  of  war.  YetuZoTo^ 
^.t  and  of  an,  cannon  fodder,  the  people  on^h^ 
tte  burden  of  w«-  re^y  ,^,  h^  ^^  ^^^ 

in  the«^  courage,  omplicity,  patia.ce,  aid  loiLuff«! 
»&  wtoh«  Hungarian,  or  Ru»iLa.  B^^ ^ 
Turiffl,  the  lea  ample  is  it  to  be  convincedTtte 
«»plete  r«hteou«>e«  of  any  of  the  variTg^^ 
^  " '""fr™  «»«  -nen  a«  tortured.  I  ^ 
P«t  that  onfy  those  can  hate  with  entire  aatisfacta 
"d^cce.  who  atay  qmetly  at  hon»  and  reTZ 

I  remanbw  riding  down  into  Suircjr  from  London 
one  Sunday  last  August  and  readtogL  eStoAdtS 
P^vain-^  wen  written,  so  ^ZLg  wia  nobfe 
md«n«bon  that  one's  blood  Jed,  «i  «.^eay"„d 

»e  «„AI  ^arcely  wait  to  get  oir  ke  t«to  TbT 
tte  w«k  of  T^^    Perfu^  the  „^  moving^T 

esge  m  this  editonsl  was  about  the  smokimTrLa 

rf  tte  Town  Hal^  which  I  later  saw  mtaot^l  S^ 

ttought  occasionaUy  since  of  that  editorisj  and  ofT 

hto  the  TOter  of  it^en  who  Kve  forever  in  a  S 
^  words,  bom.ce  from  one  nervous  reaction  to  «S 
«ttout  ever  toudnng  the  grem.d,  and,  rejoi^^ 

f^  f^r"'  ^/"^  '"""  *^  comfortable  b^..^ 
fasto  to  their  comfortable  offices  morning  after  mMn- 
««  «.d  ctoand  sl«ighter,  amuhilatirLv«  SZ 

ft^^V"!?  f"  ""^^  ""^  »<*"«  f"  «»  minute 

that  smaU  p«t  of  war  which  any  fraa  giri  of  a  trmnS 
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nune  endures  hour  after  hour  every  moming  as  part 
of  the  day's  woric. 

If  I  had  stayed  in  London  and  continued  to  read  the 
Ues  of  but  one  side,  I  should  doubtless,  by  this  tune, 
be  able  to  loathe  and  despise  the  enemy  with  an  entire 
lack  of  doubt,  discomfort,  or  intelligence.  But  hav- 
ing been  in  all  the  coimtries  and  read  all  the  Hes  the 
problem  is  less  simple.  ' 

How  many  people  who  talk  or  write  about  war 
would  have  the  courage  to  face  a  minute,  fractional 
part  of  the  wality  underlying  war's  inherited  romance? 
People  speak  with  pleasant  excitement  of  "flashing 
sabres"  without  the  remotest  thought  of  what  flash- 
ing sabres  do.    A  sabre  does  not  stop  in  mid-air  with 
Its  flashing,  where  a  Meissonier  or  a  Detaille  would 
pamt  it— it  goes  right  on  through  the  cords  and  veins 
of  a  man's  neck.    Sabre  wounds  are  not  veiy  common, 
but  there  was  one  in  the  Vienna  hospital  that  morning 
—a  V-flhiq)ed  trench  in  which  you  could  have  laid 
four  fingers  flat,  down  through  the  hair  and  into  the 
back  of  the  man's  neck,  so  clor <j  to  the  big  blood-ves- 
sel that  you  could  see  it  beat  under  its  fihn  of  tissue- 
the  only  thing  between  him  and  death.    I  thought  of 
It  a  day  or  two  later  when  I  was  reading  a  book  about 
the  Austrian  anny  ofllcer's  life,  written  by  an  English 
lady,  and  came  across  the  phrase:  "'Sharpen  sabres  I' 
was  the  joyful  cry." 

Be  joyful  if  you  can,  when  you  know  what  war  is, 
and,  knowing  it,  know  also  that  it  is  the  only  way  to 
do  your  necessary  work.    The  absurd  and  diggusting 
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c^«l^  l^'  '^°"^**  *"^  ~^"^<»  of  those  who 
can  slaughter  an  anny  coips  eveiy  day  forlu^h 

ing  about  as  to  fire  mto  another  man's  open  ev«,  or 
m  the  enemy's  hospitals. 
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Thbouoh  Austbia-Hunoabt  to  the  Galician  Pbont 

t^^^h  ^^^T%  ^  *^'  '^"^'  '^^  that  night 
tough  the  high  Tatras,  stopped  in  the  momi^t 

cathedral,  roUed  on  down  through  the  countiy  of  rob- 
^  barons'  castles  and  Tokay  wine,  and^«^e  at 

^^,  ""^J^*^  ^  *^  flouthenunost  point  tiie  Rus- 
sums  touchy  when  they  canie  pouring  down  thro^ 

^^TlTn^"^'  ""^  ^'^^  '^^'  places  inX 
long  hne  where  Gennans  and  Austro-Hun^s  joined 

forces  in  the  spring  to  drive  them  back  a^^^ 
Munkics  IS  where  the  painter  Munkdcsy  came  from. 

Lr  ^T.^  ''"^'  throuTSa  andTe 
Tatias  that  the  troop-trains  came  in  April  whOe  snow 

was  s^de.^  in  the  Carpathians.  NowitwaTaS 
^-^tat^on  for  fresh  troops  going  up  and  woun^ 
and  prisoners  coming  down. 

The  officers  in  chaise  had  no  notion  we  were  com- 
ing,  but  no  sooner  heard  we  were  stiangere  in  Hun- 

Kn^°  r  T^  '°°''  ^'  °°*  ^"^y  ^  dimier,  but 
to  dme  with  them  at  their  table.    We  had  red-hot 
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^ed  wrik.  pod.,  Liptauer  che«e  nAed  wlmon- 
pmk  Witt  papnk.,  and  th«e  ud  <rther  thirio  w^ 
down  mth  beer  Mrf  ci*««t«  rf  ho»itri>-S  Szf 
one  whi^Kring  tluit  .  bit  of  d3m^;^^■  • 
h«.fy  n.  the  b«U^..th«,11rinS  Zly" 
mto  whach  we  were  going  that  niglit,  thqr  mj^^^ 

r?  tnmk     We  looked  at  the  «»p.kitcto.  wW 

~u^  We  «w  the  d««mg^tion  «,d  a  few  wounded 
waiting  there,  and  aU  on  such  a  breeze  of  tJlc  .^ 
eloquent  explanation  that  you  miiriWh.™^  ^? 
you  h«,  stepped  back  into  ^1.^  w^,^' 
and  wony  and  nerves  were  unknown^  ^ 

.  Jr  Hungarians  are  like  that-along  with  thrir 
mddence  «,d  renuntic  mehu.oholy-^i V«d  hT 
stable  and  eredulous  with  Strang^  ZT^ 
^  are  good  talkers  and  by  d»^f  ervor  ^'^.l:^ 

^efulwhentrenehes^r^^^Sr;;^- 

tow  J^""  mountauie^,  are  toterX  Z^ 
snootug  and  alow  resistance.  ■-«>■»»- 

W,^  •"'  '^  »*«««>«  UiingB  about  the  Austm. 

wSTis^Z'  r  T"'  f  "■™''  "  »  ^^ 
r^  '  f  ^  ^*"''5'  of  races  and  tempenunent. 
hidden  under  these  blu<^y  unifonns-HS^ 
Austnans,  Croati«»,  Slovaks,  Czecks.  T^^^' 
ve«al  us^  like  p^t-oaris  and  p.p„  monSfC 
0^  words  printed  in  nine  languages,  and  „  AnZ 
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Hungarian  officer  may  have  to  know  three  or  four  in 
order  to  give  the  neceesaiy  orderB  to  his  men.  And 
his  men  cannot  fight  for  the  fatheriand  as  the  Ger- 
mans  do;  they  must  raUy  round  a  more  or  len  abstract 
idea  of  nationaUty.  And  one  of  the  suiprises  of  the 
war,  doubtless,  to  many  people,  has  been  that  its 
strain,  instead  of  disintegrating,  appears  to  have  beaten 
this  loose  mass  together. 

At  the  table  that  evening  was  a  middle-aged  officer 
and  his  aid  on  their  way  to  a  new  detafl  at  the  front. 
They  were  simple  and  soldier-like  and,  after  the  flash- 
mg  bosoms  of  the  sedentary  hinterland,  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  these  men,  who  had  been  on  tu.  live  service  since 
^e  beginning,  without  a  single  medal.    The  younger 
Hungarian  was  one  of  those  slumbering  daredevils  who 
combine  a  compact,  rugged  shape-strong  wrists,  hair 
low  on  the  forehead— with  the  soft  voice  and  shy 
manners  of  a  gjrl.    He  spoke  a  Uttle  Gennan  and 
English  in  the  slow,  ahnost  plaintive  Hungarian  ca- 
dence,  but  aU  we  could  get  out  of  him  about  the  war 
wasthatithadmadehimsotired-flomflde.    He  had 
gone  to  school  in  Zurich  but  could  not  tell  our  Swiss 
lieutenant  the  name  of  his  teacher— he  couldn't  remem- 
ber anything,  any  more,  he  said,  with  his  plaintive 
amile.    He  had  a  Httle  factory  in  Budapest  and  had 
gone  back  on  furlough  to  see  that  things  were  ship- 
shape, but  it  was  no  use,  he  couldn't  tell  them  what 
to  do  when  he  got  there. 

Common  enough,  our  captain  guide  observed.    He 
had  been  in  the  fighting  along  the  San  until  invalided 
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^  to  the  PresBe^Juartier,  and  there  were  ««,«.  ♦!. 
he  said,  when  for  days  it  wm  h«d^?w!f!        '  *^' 
hisownname.        "^  "''■■ '»*«*'o' him  to  remember 

We  dixnbed  up  into  the  mountains  in  the  niidit  and 

ih^l  ttuflsian  pnaonen  mUW  round  in 

their  brown  overcoats,  and  down  frnTTiT  . 

the  village  of  Skolp     Wo  ^^'^  P**  "»*<> 

I  had  looked  back  at  it  throurii  the  "hi«f/.rJ«a"  j 
the  amputated  feet  anrl  ho«T^-^i.  f  ™^"«  and 
pest-^iow  inVK  .     ""  *^®  ^°^'^  at  Buda. 

we  were  to  tramp  over  the  ground  itself .    There  w«^ 

slow-smihng  yomig  Swede  who  had  gone  tollT; 

teMbeT^L^  V*  «"  he^  him  now  wh«ku>g 

a  young  Bnlga^n  p„f es«,r,  who  ^ke  0^  ^ 
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a  little  FreDch,  but,  unlike  so  many  of  the  Bulgarians 
of  the  older  generation  who  were  educated  at  Robert 
College,  no  Englieh.  The  Bulgarians  are  intensely 
patriotic  and  there  was  nothing  under  sun,  moon,  or 
stare  which  this  young  man  did  not  compare  with 
what  thqr  had  in  Sofia.  German  tactics,  Russian 
novels,  skyHMraperB,  music,  steamship»~no  matter 
whatr-in  a  moment  would  come  his  "Bei  unt  in  5^" 
—(With  us  in  Sofia)  and  his  characteristic  febrile  ges- 
ture, thumb  and  forefinger  joined,  other  fingers  ex- 
tended, pumping  emphatically  before  his  face. 

Then  there  was  our  captain  guide  from  the  regular 
anny,  a  volunteer  automobile  officer,  a  soldier  servant 
for  each  man-for  the  Austrians  do  such  things  in 
style-and  even,  on  a  separate  flat  car,  our  own  motor. 
The  Caipathians  here  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high— a  tangle  of 
pine-covered  slopes  as  steep  as  a  roof  sometimes,  and 
remii  ,' g  one  a  bit  of  our  Oregon  Cascades  on  a 
much-reduced  scale.    You  must  imagine  snow  waist- 
deep,  the  heights  furrowed  with  trenches,  the  frosty 
balsam  stOkess  split  with  screaming  shells  and  shrap- 
nd  Mid  the  rat-tat-tat  of  machine  guns;  imagbe  your- 
self  floundering  upwud  with  winter  overcoat,  blanket, 
pack,  lifle,  and  cartridge-belt— any  one  who  has  snow- 
shoed  in  mountains  in  midwinter  can  fancy  what 
fighting  meant  in  a  pla«e  like  this.    Men's  feet  and 
hands  were  frozen  on  sentry  duty  or  merely  while 
asleep— for  the  soldiers  slept  as  a  rule  in  the  open, 
merely  huddled  in  their  blankets  before  a  fiie-the 
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■e^'wdy  WW  jded  simply  droDoed  imha^ 

^J^»«n«  of  trmcte,  twirting  CM  beluad  the  X 

hold  out  forever  ^"^  M  if  it  could 

to^flij-fir*'^^'^ '"^  i.  of  cou«, 

Mbr^^j!;f^r«"»aaow  melted,    m 

rt  t  SfS^tSTr- 

^^^^^^^.ootlHMBte,  nught  h.ve  Imoet  been  lived  in 
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The  valley  all  the  way  back  to  Skole  was  strung 
with  the  brush  and  timber  shelters  in  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  camped — the  first  of  thousands  of  cut-up 
pine-trees  we  were  to  see  before  we  left  Galida.  M 
the  drab  and  dreary  side  of  war  was  in  that  little 
mountain  town— onashed  houses;  sidewalks,  streets, 
and  fences  splashed  with  lime  against  cholera;  stores 
closed  or  just  keeping  alive,  and  here  and  there  signs 
threatening  epies  and  stating  that  any  one  found  cany- 
ing  explosives  or  building  fires  would  be  shot.  I  went 
into  one  fairly  dean  little  caf 6,  where  it  seemed  one 
might  risk  a  cup  of  tea— you  are  not  supposed  to  drink 
unboiled  or  unbottled  water  in  such  neighborhoodc^— 
and  the  dismal  old  Jew  who  kept  the  place  told  me 
that  he  had  be^  there  since  the  war  b^an.  He  made 
a  sour  face  when  I  said  he  must  have  seen  a  good  deal 
A  lot  he  could  see,  he  said,  sue  mdnths  in  a  cellar 
"gesteckt." 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  cholera  all  through 
eastern  Galida,  eepecially  among  the  peasants,  not  so 
wdl  housed,  often,  as  the  soldiers,  and  not  nearly  so 
well  fed  and  taken  care  of.  Every  one  who  went  into 
Galida  had  to  be  vaccinated  for  cholera,  and  in  the 
army  this  had  all  but  prevented  it.  In  a  whole  divi- 
sion living  in  a  cholera-infected  neighborhood  there 
would  be  only  one  or  two  cases,  and  sometimes  none 
at  all.  The  uncomfortable  rumor  of  it  was  eveiywhere, 
however,  and  one  was  not  supposed  to  eat  raw  fruit  or 
v^tables,  and  in  some  places  hand-shaking,  even  in 
an  officers'  mess,  was  prohibited. 
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Ruaaan  prisonew  were  woridng  about  thit  .*.««, 
M  they  were  aU  over  eautem  a^^— «  ^  ■*^°" 

a*  "Tien,  we^Xiil^/^""*^- 
and  houses  Btepn-iw^f^    -TTv  '''^*^®^o™ed  churches 

money  for  ehu^he.  ^d^on^^^tKT*'  «*"" 
guild*  peaaanta  ocoJilr^^*lJ«»~% 
tions,  the  Auiitriaas  said  i»  ^JT     !?  f*"^  P«»- 

We  rtopped  forZn«.  2  fi."-^"^*^ 

J71  ^*^ 
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tured  it  in  the  fint  wedc  of  the  war,  held  it  through  the 
winter,  and  then,  after  the  Czar  had,  from  a  balcony 
in  the  town,  fonnally  annexed  it  to  the  empire  for- 
ever and  ay,  in  April,  the  Austro-Hmigariana  retook 
it  again  in  June.  There  were  smaahed  windows  in  the 
railroad  station,  but  otherwise,  to  a  stranger  coming 
in  for  the  first  time,  Lembeig  seemed  swin^ng 
along,  a  big  modem  cily  of  some  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  almost  as  if  nothing  had  hq)pened. 

Iv^th  an  officer  from  General  Bdm-Ennolli's  staff, 
and  maps,  we  drove  out  to  the  outlying  fortifications, 
where  the  real  fighting  had  taken  place.  The  con- 
crete gmi  positions,  the  permanent  infantry  protec- 
tions with  loopholes  in  concrete,  and  all  the  trenches 
and  baibed  wire,  looked  certainly  as  if  the  Russians 
had  intended  to  stay  in  Lembeig.  The  full  explana- 
tion of  why  they  did  not  must  be  left  for  the  present. 
What  happened  at  one  fortified  position,  a  few  milea 
southwest  of  Lembeig,  was  plain  enough. 

Here,  in  pleasant  open  fanning  coimtiy  was  a  con- 
crete and  earth  fort,  protected  by  elaborate  trenches 
and  mtanglements,  in  front  of  which,  for  nearly  a 
mile  across  the  fields,  was  an  open  field  of  fire.  In- 
fantry might  have  charged  across  that  open  space  until 
the  end  of  the  war  without  getting  any  nearer,  but 
the  offensive  did  not,  of  course,  Uy  that.  Over  behind 
distant  clumps  of  trees  and  a  wooded  ridge  on  the 
horizon  they  planted  their  heavy  batteries.  On  a 
qMtoe  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  long  some  sbrty  of 
these  heavy  guns  concentrated  their  fire.    The  infan- 
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tiy  pushed  iq,  under  ite  protection,  the  fort  feU  and 
the  gamaon  was  captured  with  it.  '««  ^^"^  Md 

It ja  ^  auch  use  of  artiUeiy  that  heitis  of  prisoneni 

ran^m:*^!!r*^-    J^  before  tScS 

Si  ^kT*?  ^  ^^^'J^' the  catarect  of  «S 

SSclt.^  *ri^"?«  ^*^  i*'  ^  suddenly^ 
oacjc  a  few  hundred  yaida.  where  it  h^nm.  i.i;  ^" 
tain  shutting  off  eaJoe^T^r^  ^  like  a  cun 
H«m-»^      *        escape.    The  success  of  such  tactics 

d^ds,  of  couree,  finished  work  frem  the  arS 
miantiy.    At  lunch  a  few  dava  later  ,•«  r<«. 
young  Austrian  officer  ^  X  ™  ^^hJ 
»««™nged  th.t  the  «taS7Vh,uld^T.^ 
^^  and  on  the  twen(y.6«t  the  intm,,  rtS 

^^thetoeodm    Atthe«unein»t»tthei«nm-- 
»«we»to nunre up  their „„ge . couple  of  3l 

j;2<*«d  ^.der  c^,  befo™  they  h^  what 
Though  Lembeig-e  caf«s  mre  gay  enom*  and  ih. 

brfore  ead,  e«,  dozed  peaoetully  on  the  p«k  bS^ 

to  the  firet-hne  trenches  themselves.  ' 
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Sweeping  np  through  this  long  front  on  a  fine  autumn 
moming  is  to  see  the  veiy  glitter  and  bloom  of  war. 
Wounds  and  suffering,  burned  towns,  and  broken  lives 
— all  that  is  forgotten  in  the  splendid  panorama— men 
and  motors  and  fliers  and  guns,  the  cheerful  smell  of 
hay  and  coffee  and  horses,  the  clank  of  heavy  trucks 
and  the  jan^e  of  chains,  all  in  beautiful  harvest 
countiy;  in  the  contagion  of  pushing  on,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,  toward 
something  vastly  interesting  up  ahead. 

Eveiy  (me  is  wdl  and  strong,  and  the  least  of  them 
lifted  iq)  and  glamoured  over  by  the  idea  that  unites 
them.  All  the  pettinesses  and  smallnessi  of  eveiy-day 
existence  seem  brushed  aside,  for  no  one  is  working  for 
money  or  himself,  and  every  man  of  them  may  be 
riding  to  his  death. 

Flippant  young  dty  butterflies  jump  to  their  feet 
and  gravely  salute  when  their  elders  enter,  the  loutish 
peasant  flings  wp  his  chin  as  if  he  would  defy  the  uni- 
verse. What  a  strange  and  magic  thing  is  this  disci- 
pline or  team-woric  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
by  which  some  impudent  waiter,  for  instance,  who 
yesterday  would  have  growled  at  his  tips,  will  to-day 
fling  his  chin  iq>  and  his  hands  to  his  sides  and  beam 
like  a  boy,  merdy  because  his  captain,  showing  guests 
through  the  camp,  deigns  to  peer  into  his  mes8><»ui 
and,  slapping  him  affectionately  on  the  cheek,  ask  him 
if  the  food  is  all  right ! 

We  whizzed  into  the  village  of  Kamionka,  on  the 
upper  Bug,  across  which  the  Russians  had  been  driven 
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their  camp-fires  curled  up  Umnigh  the  trees.    A™- 
«»  much-tlkecW  BuTwhich^feXe  t^ 

ChXf  T^.'TI'^  """^  were  the  t4t^ 
«^  had  left.    They  trailed  dong  the  river  bank,  beot 

f™"„?»?^  had  been  so  placed  that  a  cria.cro« 

^ti^^rl:*™?-  ^- the  attic  SbZ^ 
atato,  mto  whid,  we  climbed,  the  office™  directing  the 

^co«ld  look  down  the  line  of  one  of  the  tS« 
and  see  their  own  ehefls  Hpping  it  to  piece*  "U™ 
a  a«bt  you  could  see  once  in  a  lifetime,"  sad  one^ 

mmtot  the  fi^t-Hcactly  what  was  said  to  me  at 
^^11:.'^  ««-  Who  h«.  seT^ 

T^  attic  was  like  a  scene  in  some  miKtwy  n«ao. 
*^  wia  Its  tattered  reof,  ito  trip«l  SLuC 
pe«mg  at  the  oiemy,  the  businesslike  office™  di^ 
«d  unshaven  U»  fidd-telegreph  ope«tor  s,J^iJ 
one  comer,  with  a  receiver  strapjS  to  h&eT^ 
walked  acroes  the  rafte™  to  an  i^migZoTy^ 
there  were  two  or  three  chairs  ^dlTolTSaUd 
;*^^^«>und,  and  then  went  out  to  wl"<^ 

In  front  was  the  wabbly  foot-bridge  run  «««8  bv 

-^S^Jh  ^  the  firet  line  as  they  pushed  acnS 

wadmg  I,,  to  their  necks  part  of  the  way-under  fire 
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On  the  near  bank  the  Austro-Hungarian  trenches  had 
run  between  the  tombs  of  an  old  Jewish  buiying- 
ground,  and  from  the  earth  walls,  here  and  there,  pro- 
jected  a  bone  or  a  crumbling  skull.  The  Russian 
trenches  on  the  other  bank  wound  through  a  fannyaid 
m  the  same  impersonal  way-pig-pens,  orchard,  chick- 
en-ooops,  all  thought  of  merely  as  shelter.  It  was  just 
to  the  left  of  a  pig-pen  that  a  Russian  officer  had  held 
his  machine  gun  until  the  last  minute,  pouring  in  a 

flank  fire.    "He  did  his  work  I"  was  the  young  officer's 
comment. 

We  lunched  with  a  corps  commander  and  dined  with 
a  genial  old  colonel  and  his  staff,  and  between  times 
motored  through  level  fanning  country  to  a  position  to 
tiie  northward  on  the  Rata,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug 
Both  sides  were  watching  each  other  here  from  tiieir 
sausage-shaped  captive  balloons,  and  a  few  aeroplanes 
WCTe  snooping  about  but  at  the  moment  all  was  quiet. 
The  Austro-Hungarians  had  been  waiting  here  for  over 
a  fortnight,  and  the  artillerymen  had  polished  up  tiieir 
battery  positions  as  artillerymen  like  to  do  when  they 
have  tune.    Two  were  in  a  pasture,  so  neatiy  roofed 
over  witii  sod  tiiat  a  birdman  might  fly  over  the  placfe 
until  the  cows  came  home  without  knowing  guns  were 
there.    Another,  hidden  just  within  the  shadow  of  a 
pme  forest,  was  as  attractive  as  some  rich  man's 
mountain  camp,  the  gun  positions  as  snug  as  yacht 
caoms,  the  officer's  lodges  made  of  fresh,  sweet-smelling 

pme  logs,  and  in  a  Uttle  recess  in  the  trees  a  shrine  had 
been  built  to  St.  Barbara,  who  looks  out  for  artillenr- 
men.  "^ 
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The  infantiy  trenches  along  the  river  cut  in  Ou. 

ried  LtroM  «n^       J  J        ®  °®**'  crouched  and  hur- 

Straight  through  this  ean   camToT*!         ^""^ 
hiL^fZ^*^  .      *^P'  *'*°^®  *  ^ttle  company  of 

^r&°?°°"^  "'^  "^  '""'^  «K 

™gB  on  their  he«ds,  and  taSkme  in  th»t  rinlT^ 
;^;^  <rf  the™,  as  detacCTaol^li^^ 
went  pat-patting  acroea  the  bridge    If  Lf^^ 
w^conld  but  Write  her  imp  J^^^  :^  ."^  ">« 

•—J  linage.,  ■S^th^'LSSS.'Tlf 

MMight  It  to  harvest,  and  now  with  swthe.  J«h 
taves  even  «,n.etinies,  the,  were  get^' J^^ 
cover.    Athomeweknowglean^a^y'o^t 
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rather  sentimeiital  pictures;  here  we  saw  them  day 
after  day,  barefooted  women  and  children  going  over 
the  stubble  and  picking  iq)  the  forgotten  wheat  heads 
and  arranging  them  in  one  hand  as  if  they  were  a 
bouquet.    There  will  be  no  wheat  wasted  this  year. 

And  with  them  everywhere  were  the  Russian  prison- 
ers, swinging  scsrthes,  binding  grain,  sometimes  com- 
ing down  the  road,  without  even  a  guard,  sprawled  in 
the  sun  on  a  load  of  straw.  It  would  be  haid  to  find  a 
place  where  war  seemed  more  a  vast  theatricalism  than 
in  some  of  these  Hungarian  and  Galidan  nei^bor- 
hoods.  There  seemed  to  be  no  enmity  whatever  be- 
tween captors  and  prisoners.  Everjrwhere  the  latter 
were  maHng  themselves  useful  in  the  fields,  in  road- 
making,  about  raihx>ad  yards,  and  several  officers  told 
me  that  it  was  surprising  how  many  good  artisans, 
carpenters,  iron-workers,  and  so  on,  there  were  among 
them.  The  Russians  got  exactly  the  same  food  as  the 
Hungarian  soldiers,  and  were  paid  a  few  cents  a  day 
for  their  work.  You  would  see  men  in  the  two  uni- 
forms hobnobbing  in  the  open  freight-cars  as  the  work- 
trains  rolled  up  the  line,  and  sometimes  a  score  or  so 
of  husky  Russians  working  in  the  wheat,  guarded  by 
some  miniature,  lone,  landstium  man.  Of  all  the 
various  war  victims  I  had  seen,  these  struck  me  as  the 
most  lucky— they  could  not  even,  like  the  woimded,  be 
sent  back  again. 

We  drove  back  through  the  dark  that  ni^t,  and  in 
the  bright,  waving  circle  of  an  automobile  search- 
light, with  the  cool  breath  from  the  pines  in  our  faces, 
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■aw  tiiat  long  "front"  ron  back  tgau      Now*nrf*i. 

voiced  officew  muffled  in  b^co^I!^!^!^ 
Peawnt's  habit  of  tftlrin.rnir?^^^^"***''^  ^ 
people  blony,lSt^j!:^.*t^  "^  ^«**^  ~ch 
thing  that  paLT^  I^  ^  ordeiB  to  stop  eveiy- 

Wttp  before  we  went  on  again         "»"*«™«ectnc 

ttd,  back.,  for  what  w  JUTS^'!'.':^ 
by  in  a  flashing  mist  of  dust       ^^  ^^' ''^'^''^^ 

vjenesee  Valley,  we  drummed  ud  a  hill  o«^ 
at  the  top  in  a  village  sq^^  itT«H  T^  *""* 
white  Httle  viUage^^Z^'  i  ^^^""^  *^  » 
chAteau-ihe^Ze  of ^i^  ^I  darts  of  an  old 
chAteaii— «^  C^  ^^  *°^  ^"°t  Lavasan's 
ehAteau-^d  both  were  now  black  and  tumbled  ^ 
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In  the  centre  of  the  square  people  were  singmg-a 
strange  little  crowd  and  strange,  mournful  singing. 
We  thought  at  first  it  was  a  funeral  service,  for  the 
women  were  weeping  as  they  sang,  but  as  the  auto- 
mobile swept  up  beside  them,  we  saw  that  it  was  men 
the  women  were  crowding  round— live  men,  going 
away  to  war. 

They  were  men  who  had  not  been  called  out  be- 
cause the  Russians  held  the  country,  and  by  one  of 
fate's  ironies,  now  that  the  enemy  had  been  beaten 
and  driven  home,  they  must  go  out  and  fight.  At  a 
little  table  by  the  side  of  the  square  sat  the  recruiting 
officer  with  his  pen  and  ledger,  and  the  village  school- 
master, a  grave,  intelligent-looking  young  man,  who 
must  have  held  such  a  place  in  this  half-feudal  village 
as  he  would  have  done  a  hundred  yeare  ago,  was  doing 
his  best  to  glamour  over  the  very  realistic  loss  of  these 
wives  and  sweethearts  with  patriotism's  romance.  He 
sang  and  obediently  they  all  wailed  after  him  the  old 
8ong  of  scattered  Poland— Poland  is  not  lost— 

"  Yentu  PoUka  nie  Zginda 
Poln  my  tygemy.  .  .  ." 

The  song  stopped,  there  was  a  word  of  command, 
and  the  Uttle  squad  started  away.  The  women  clung 
to  their  men  and  cried  aloud.  The  children  hanging 
to  their  skirts  began  to  waU,  too.  There  was  some- 
thing creepy  and  horrible,  Hke  the  cries  of  tortured 
animals,  in  that  uncontrolled  ciying  there  in  the 
bright  morning  sunshine.    The  schoohnaater  spoke  to 
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them  blunUy,  told  them  toeobti-V  t^,t.  ■  v 
their  woii,  and  obedLV  ^T^i^.,^'"'™'"'' 
thq-  drifted  awav^^'  ^'*''  '^«'"  "»»- 

their  littfe  chSS  Sjr.h'^  't'"  "^  "<■ 

f^e-grae  saodwichj^d^;^'^;!  ""  "^ 
«Id  «>|p.  commandant,  at  a  m3^'      '      JT"* 
»«  c.«le  of  tn«  that  must  have  b     Xl^^ 
th«t  veiy  paipoee.    Cheered  and  stiffened  i^ 
b»™  and  hed  clicking,  M,d  wZ.^w*^."'"'' 

h^^ied^^to^^XiJr^'^X:? 

.^"^Molf^S?^^"-^ 
the  R««ian  trencC    ?W?^"?^  ""^  '^'^' 

lou  see  that  clump  of  tre«. »  -«;j  *v 
Rumam^  T^  ^'  *''"«"  P"*  there  by  the 

P-i.  then  after.  moi..rtSy'r!!?}::Xt 
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our  men."  After  all,  war  isn't  always  so  different 
from  the  old  days,  when  men  had  a  time  for  fighting 
and  a  time  for  going  in  to  powder  their  wiga  I 

The  division  commander,  standing  a  little  behind 
us,  remarked:  "We  shall  fire  from  the  right-hand  bat- 
teiy  over  behind  the  hill  and  then  from  the  left— the 
one  you  passed  near  the  road."  Then  turning  to  an 
officer  at  the  field  telephone  he  said:  "You  may  fire 
now." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  from  over  the  woods 
behind  us  came  a  "Whr-r-ron^/"  and  out  over  the 
sunny  fields  a  shell  went  milling  away  to  send  back  a 
faint  report  and  show  apuff  of  cotton  above  the  trenches 
to  the  right.  It  was  a  bit  short— the  next  fell  better. 
Another  nod,  another  "Whr-r-r<m^/"  from  somewhere 
behind  us,  and  this  time  the  cottony  puff  was  just 
short  of  the  clump  of  trees  where  the  Russians  had 
concealed  their  battery.  I  picked  up  the  spot  through 
the  glass  and— one  might  have  known!— there  was 
one  of  those  eternal  peasants  calmly  swinging  his 
scythe  about  fifty  yards  short  of  the  spot  where  the 
shi^nd  had  exploded.  I  could  see  him  straighten  up, 
S^ce  at  it,  then  go  on  with  his  mowing  again. 

There  was  a  certain  elegance,  a  fine  spaciousness 
about  these  artillerymen  and  their  woik  which  made 
one  more  content  with  war  again.  No  huddling  in 
muddy  trenches  here,  waiting  to  be  smashed  by  jagged 
chunks  of  iron— everything  clean,  aloof,  scientific, 
exact,  a  matter  of  fine  wires  crossing  on  a  periscope 
lens,  of  elevation,  wind  pressure,  and  so  on,  and  eveiy- 
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horn  q»elB-^y  .Z^™"*";  «'  »«»  "d  hobby. 

horizon  to  «.ther^^^'.,trj"""  """  ™^ 
ine  divwion  commander  tont ,«  k-  i 

'"J™*  *  <md  sending  a  fewnerf^t^"^,,  """"'y 

"«  M  we  went  over  U«  MI  ^T^*^  "^ '^*" 

^  I»rty,  with  three^'S."!^  ""  """^ 
end.    Even  out  hereremtr^.r'^t^'^»"he 

their  beer.    "We^  L   '^^  ^"^"^  "»  «>'*«»  got 
not  too  much-does  'em  ^  "  '"*  •'"'«'■- 

h.'a^5^t^r'w^-T«' 
r-w^^r^sfL-rt^-^TTys'^ 

single  cavah^C  „  ^ JT^.f™"'^  "«>»*• 

•tentbr  even,  now  L  t^  ^''''  ^  '"^''  "^  *"" 
aw.yfor.LT«,  tJen^?  '"  *^'  ^'"^<'  hhue 
TKey  we„  Aort  .T'offi^'t^Tf  be  a  lull  .gain. 

^u  "ight  thin.,  be,»r"«;^^^rt,~:  o'StS 
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back  of  the  line,  generally.  Their  artillery  was  better 
than  the  infantry,  as  a  rule;  the  latter  shot  carelessly 
and  generally  too  high. 

Both  he  and  the  officer  at  my  left— a  big,  farmer-like 
commissaiy  man— spoke  most  amiably  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  latter  told  of  one  place  where  both  sides 
had  to  get  water  out  of  the  same  well.  And  there  was 
no  trouble.  "  No,"  he  said,  in  his  deep  voice,  "  they're 
not  bdae"  using  the  bame  word  "bad"  one  would 
apply  to  a  naughty  boy.  They  were  a  particularly 
chipper  lot,  these  artillerymen,  and  when  I  told  the 
young  lieutenant,  who  had  been  assigned  to  speak 
French  to  me  under  the  notion  that  I  was  more  at 
home  in  that  language,  that  I  had  stopped  at  Queens 
Hotel  instead  of  the  St.  Antoine  in  Antwerp,  and  that 
the  Belgian  army  had  crossed  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
pontoon  bridge  had  been  blown  up  directly  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  he  said  that  he  would  "certidnly  engage 
rooms  there  for  the  next  bombardment,"  as  he  wav^ 
good-by. 

We  were  presented,  while  in  Lembeig,  to  General 
BOm-ErmoIli,  and  lunched  at  the  headquarters  mess. 
We  also  met  Major-General  Bardolf,  his  chief  of  staff, 
and  chief  of  staff  of  the  assassinated  Crown  Prince. 
The  latter  described  to  us  the  campaign  about  Lem- 
beig,  and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  the  raaping  accent 
he  gave  to  a  word  like  "Durchbrechung"  for  instance, 
as  if  he  were  a  Prussian  instead  of  an  Austrian,  and  to 
observe  the  frankncw  with  which  he  ascribed  the  dif- 
ference that  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Austro- 
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&r '™""°  ""  «»^  of  M«ke„«„  «d  the 

t«ken  and  twice  blown  imi^     /ofMcatmns,  twice 
condles  to  take  xj^l^^  '**™"*'K  «™i«.  lit 

*e  bored  «r  of  pXinS       ^^  ™''  ***  -J™** 

^«-  p«t  0,  the  SL^^jtt:*-  "^ 

owtance  outside  the  fr»«,«  ^^^  ^  the  forts,  some 
of  the  m^.^'t^'i^"  *»«  by  «.e  dyn^nite 

«w  the  crater  of  onerf'the  .C  f^'  ^'^'''  "« 
have  been  tallced  X^t  !*  *^'™et«  "Ms  which 
•«<i.    The^S^'tI^!'.*^«»y'»ve-been 

and  oidinaiy  work  MV.T!  *   .  .    ^  "forty-twoe," 
inf»trSScI«%J^„^/„,'»»'>««%  .  dty  ;, 

genuine  forty-two  hi  iZmjfr"^'*^'^-    * 

«nm,unition,  and  thewZ!  hf^  ^T^  *"  »*«" 
-n^n.  waa  nottofleftttTl  .""'^'^ '^PI«'«<'- 
feet  «««  and^C,  t^  »t  ^'?  "^  "  ^''enty 

We  tnuled  w^^  t?  ^*y  '^  "i^- 
greatdriveltb^rth,^/'""*'  ""»"  «>» 
old  unive,«ty  cir„f  S'  ""^.v"  *"  *«  P'<»««'t 
Poland  of  wWch  if  waa^l  °"  ""  f"°««'  <>f  ^e 

it  belongs,  ^ta  rheTaSnt?  lllf'Tr  ^  ^"^ 
O^oowthattheR^^^^^^^w^-^ 
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started  for  Berlin,  and  they  were  but  a  stone's  throw 
away  most  of  the  winter.  We  got  to  Cracow  on  the 
Emperor's  birthday  and  saw  a  militaiy  mass  on  the 
great  parade-ground  with  the  commandant  of  the  fort 
standing  uncovered  and  alone  facing  the  altar,  behind 
him  his  staff,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  behind 
them  and  stretching  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
field,  the  garrison.  At  the  intervals  in  the  mass  the 
whole  garrison  fired  salutes,  the  volleys  going  down  the 
field,  a  battalion  at  a  time,  now  and  then  reinforced 
by  the  cannon  on  Kosciusko  Hill. 

Cracow  is  Polish  in  atmosphere  and  feeling,  and  even 
in  the  few  hours  we  were  there  one  heard  a  good  deal 
of  Polish  hopes  and  ambitions.  The  independence 
which  Russia  was  to  grant  must  come  now,  it  would 
appear,  from  some  one  else.  The  Poles  want  a  king 
of  their  own,  but  apparently  they  preferred  to  be 
under  the  wing  of  Austria  rather  than  of  Germany. 
The  Germans,  who  had  laid  rather  a  firm  hand  on 
the  parts  of  Pohmd  they  had  occupied,  might  not  fall 
in  with  this  notion  and  one  could  detect  here  one  of 
those  clouds,  "no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  which 
dramatists  put  in  the  first  act,  and  which  often  swell 
to  interesting  proportions  before  the  final  curtain  goes 
down. 


XVI 
D'  ™E  DUST  OF  TOE  RUSSIAN  SBTREAT 

WM  now  before  BreTlitoL^-  "^J"  P"^' 

«»d  c«.t«  M^  „  a  ;Z;i'°*; »  city  „d  a  nut 
fortified  pUoe  »  t  Z^'J^f  ^f  '^Y 

"«n>ed  naif  the  RufflianaZ^-J^  *"  "**»»•    " 
even  though  mT^Z,       ^^  *  '*"<'  •»«.  «nd 

still  be  time.     ^  '""'»*  Je'  "P.  and  there  might 

"^^"«::«a^|r -^ '-"«■<'- the 

» the  mght'^  ^^"^^JZ""-^  ^'^^ 
five  miles  south  <rf  wW^^ffin^"' '?''  '^- 
•««  in  October,  1914^";  .^<^^u,g  had  been 
<•»"  off  the  Ru^  f  "' p  ^.  '^"^  Poiuid  to 
offensive  had  tmZ.^    ,^'^'  *^  ^  «<«!»« 
keW  it  all  tte  ZTlt'^^    TT»  Rus«ans  had 
fi%  -niles  east  JXiZdt^  Z""  ,*  '"»<^  "d 
-"boog,"  not  "bi  '•MT^fc,^  ^""*'  "d  the  Bug 
to  the  edge  of  PouS.    ^       *"''"-"''  '"^  W« 
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III 
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The  war  had  scarcely  touched  Budapest  and  \^eima 
— scarcdy  touched  the  ordinaiy  city  surfaces,  that  is 
to  say.  In  hotels  and  caf^,  streets  and  parks,  life 
flowed  on  abnoet  as  brightly  as  ever.  Farther  north, 
in  the  Hungarian  towns  and  villages,  life  still  went  on 
as  usual,  but  one  felt  the  grip  of  war— you  might  not 
go  there  nor  move  about  without  a  military  pass. 
Beyond  Radom,  where  now  in  the  pleasant  park  the 
very  literary  Polish  young  people  were  strolling,  read- 
ing as  they  walked,  there  was,  so  to  speak,  no  ordinaiy 
life  at  all — only  the  desert  of  war  and  the  curious, 
intense,  and  complicated  life  of  those  who  made  it. 

Our  car  was  hitched  to  a  long  transport-train— for 
it  would  be  another  two  days  before  the  automobiles 
would  come  back  for  us  from  the  front — ^and  we  rode 
into  this  deserted  Polish  country  toward  Ivangorod. 

It  had  all  been  fought  over  at  least  twice— railroad 
stations  and  farm  buildings  burned,  bridges  dynamited, 
tel^raph-poles  cut  down.  The  stations  now  were 
mere  board  shelters  for  a  commandant  and  a  soldiers' 
lunch-room;  the  bridges,  timber  bridges  flung  across 
by  the  pioneers;  and  the  sawed-off  telegraph-poles, 
epliced  between  railroad  rails  to  save  cutting  new  ones, 
were  stuck  back  into  the  groimd  like  forks.  The  Rus- 
sians had  a  rather  odd  way  of  burning  stations  and 
leaving  the  rails,  the  important  thing,  intact,  but  here 
and  there  they  had  neatly  destroyed  them  for  miles  by 
exploding  a  cartridge  under  the  end  of  each. 

The  country  is  level  here— fields  interspersed  with 
daric  pine  forests,  planted  in  the  European  fashion,  to 
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of  such  trenchMi  f  imLrj  .  "°°  °^®  •'ter  Baile 
^«w  were  a  peculiarly  absiud  «»mr^  !°  .*®°*  **  " 
and  then  gomg  somewhere  else  "«5«ig  oiicnes, 

»o«t  and  b«*ed^l^Jf  "^f*  "<■  8~"'  '«■ 
it  lud,  .rtilJery  inTZ  JT^"^'  '""'*™''  «nd  even  if 

■wfcwwimn!  "1^'  ^  '^  became 

"«w  wheo  the  enemy,  paring  the  yfatul,  to  Dorth 
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And  wuth,  iwun^  round  to  cut  off  the  one  way  out- 
the  nulroad  to  Breet-Iitovak. 

The  Ruasuuis  mig^t  have  ihut  themsdvee  m  ai 
waited-^iot  veiy  long,  probably— until  the  big  "  thirt; 
point-fives"  smashed  liie  fort  to  pieces.  They  cho 
to  get  out  in  time,  blew  up  the  railroad  bridge  aero 
the  Bug,  burned  the  barracks,  and,  with  enouj^  dyn 
mite  to  i^ve  a  good  imitation  d  an  earthquake,  tui 
bled  the  walls  and  galleries  of  the  fortress  into  nu 
ancholy  he^w  of  rock. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  rolled  into  Ivangorod  and  in 
the  thick  of  that  vast  and  complicated  labor  whi( 
goes  on  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing  army— all  th 
laborious  building  iq>  which  follows  the  retreatii 
army's  oigy  ci  tearing  down— bridge  bunders,  an  ac 
or  two  of  transport  horses,  blacksmiths  and  iro 
woricers,  a  semipermanent  bakeiy,  the  ovens,  < 
wheels,  like  thrasl^ng-machine  engines,  dropping  epar 
and  sending  out  a  sweet,  warm,  steamy  smell  of  co 
and  wheat.  It  never  stopped,  this  bakeiy,  night 
day,  and  the  bread  was  piled  up  in  a  big  tent  near  1 
like  cord-wood. 

And  here  you  could  see  the  amount  of  trouble  th 
can  be  made  by  blowing  up  a  railroad  bridge.  Fin 
of  course,  a  new  timber  bridge  has  to  be  fiimg  acroi 
and  the  Vistula  is  a  good  two  hundred  yards  wi 
here  and  the  river  was  high.  Up  ahead  the  army  w 
fighting  forward,  dependent,  for  the  moment,  on  wh 
came  across  that  bridge.  A  train  arrives,  hundreds 
tons  of  freight  which  normally  would  roll  across  t 
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river  in  a  fnr  pulb  of  *  dn»u.     -n. 

over  tta^tSltC.*  ffi'^'T!-  ^ 
•th« iide,  then  eek^ST^T^  ^^  "  *^ 

•top.  e»eiythu«-^  mLJT^J  ""^  "'' 
<l»y,  nree^TjJ^  mart  imvme  them  «t  it  »D 

driven  <U^S^*'  r*?.  '<««d  hone,  „rf 

JWhile^  ti^-,^ 

quaint  retribution  for  what  iTw  J;  V  '^J^'  ->n 
had  done  a  fortnight  bJ^  •  ^"^  "^^  ^^  ^y^te 

A  thousand  fresh  Hungarian  troo™.  huA  •  -* 
m  next  morning,  and  w^T.i!^^,  ^J"^  ~°»« 

whentJ^ewo^Tby&Tdte^  ^"^  '^^^ 
flier  was  Hmr.rv^  u     °®^**-*eJephone  that  a  Russian 

st-i^,  i.d  Tn^^ritej^rTr '  '^"-' 
we  drove  a  dozenTul^lTZ  v^lf^"^  ^^^^^  *"d 
andria,  bumeddL^f.^^  ^  7""*^  *°  New  Alex- 
IvangJrxS!^       ^^  *^  ""^^^^^  movement  on 

an 
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All  along  the  way  were  trenches,  telltale  yellow  lines 
of  sand  winding  aihong  the  pines,  gun  positions,  barbed 
wire,  and  every  now  and  then  a  big  plane-tree,  with 
laddere  running  up  to  an  artilleiy  observation  plat- 
form. I  climbed  up  one  of  them  on  cleats  worn  by 
Russian  boots  for  a  look  at  the  Vistula  and  the  string 
of  Red  Cross  barges,  filled  with  wounded,  going  up  the 
river.  The  children  hereabout,  at  any  rate,  will  revere 
the  Russians,  for  their  pioneers  had  carried  that  wind- 
ing stairway  up  to  the  very  tip-top  of  the  tree  in  a 
manner  only  seen  in  dreams  or  picture-books. 

All  the  farmhouses  had  been  burned,  and  the  peas- 
ants were  just  returning.  We  passed  several  tired 
mothers  with  babies  in  shawls  hanging  from  their 
shoulders  and  little  boys  trudging  behind  with  some 
rusty  kettle  or  cofifee-pot,  and  once  a  woman,  standing 
in  the  ruins  of  her  house,  of  which  only  the  chimn^ 
was  left,  calmly  cooking  her  dinner. 

New  Alexandria,  a  pleasant  little  town,  grown  up 
round  an  old  chAteau,  and  used  as  a  sort  of  summer 
resort  by  Warsaw  people,  was  nothing  but  blackened 
chimneys  and  heaps  of  brick.  The  Russians  had 
burned  every  ihing,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
into  the  pines,  were  just  now  beginning  to  straggle 
back.  Some  had  set  up  little  stands  in  front  of  their 
burned  houses  and  were  trying  to  sell  apples,  plums, 
pears,  about  the  only  marketable  thing  left;  some  were 
cleaning  brick  and  trying  to  rebuild,  some  contented 
themselves  with  roofing  over  their  cellars.  And  while 
we  were  observing  these  domestic  scenes,  the  army, 
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could  get  ^.t^^mZZ  "^  ""  "» 

fare  thi.- noneof  rt^T^j         .      No  mburbm  waiv 

and  men.    Thi.  was  war  inT.        ^.°'  '™"='« 
anny  on  the  Z^^Z^  ^  *^''  ""  "y'^-"" 

th^t:^  t:C  ^t*^* 'T  "f^-y  "O  kn«. 

n*t  the  G^d  tnX^lxI^rwt^  f  r^ 
«"twMd  a  hundred  y4™  Z     m     ^v"  '*''^ 

•»»  pouring  d<rtC^or^ScriJr5:  "^ 

of  the  nuicadam  hMiwavTl,.  i. T^  *^  "^ 
were  t«™^flat  lit J^?  f^'  '^'»*<'  ««'<'» 
twenty  milwl.^  "J"  '"^^  ""^  "'•""'"d  and 
and  Omt^J^^  read  r«n.  to  Brest-Litovdc, 

-«on.*"^Cs;::r::i*'irt;"^'"' 

ana  w«i  but  the  rear  oi  the  .Z^.  ^iuti  ~™' 
proper  were  up  m  front  11,77^  T  ^'^  ""«» 
a>e  autumn  «mfL7  n  •  ^  ^ung  Bke  fog  b 
rt.  T^T^  aunttune.  Dnven  were  black  with  it-  .•„ 
the  d,rt«>ce,  on  parallel  ro«b,  ft  dimWh^b  ^^ 
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8«1  air  like  smoke  from  burning  villages.    And  out 
of  thw  dust,  as  we  whiized  on,  our  soldier  chauffeur 
whisUe  in  mouth,  shrieking  for  room,  appeared  pon- 
toon tnun»-big  steel  scows  on  top,  beams  under- 
neath, cut,  numbered,  and  ready  to  put  together: 
trams  of  hght  fann  wagons,  wide  at  the  top,  slanting 
toward  the  middle,  commandeered  from  all  over  Aus- 
tnarHungary  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  war  and  driven 
some  by  soldiers,  but  oftener  by  civilians  with  the 
yeUow  Austrian  bands  on  their  arms;  heavy  ammuni- 
tion wagons  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  a  soldier  out- 
nder  astride  one  of  the  leaders,  and  from  time  to  time 
colmmis  of  reserves,  older  men   for  the  most  part, 
bound  for  guard  duty,  probably,  shuflaing  along  in 
loose  order.    Round  and  through  these  wagon-trams, 
m  a  swu-1  of  dust,  rumbled  and  swayed  big  motoi- 
trucks,  and  once  or  twice,  scattering  everything  with  a 
iatmg"Ta4«/ .  .  .    Ta^ /"the gray mot^e flash 
of  wyu-let,  pale  blue,  and  gold,  and  the  bronted,  begog- 
gled,  imperial  visage  of  some  one  high  in  command. 

Once  we  passed  a  big  Austrian  mortar,  covered  with 
taipauhn,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  again  two  big 
20-centimetre  guns,  which  had  not  had  time  to  get 
iq)toBre8t-Litov8k.    This  is  where  you  find  the  heavy 

«^ei7  nowadays,  quite  as  likely  as  in  a  fort,  on  some 
hard  highway,  where  it  can  easQy  be  moved  and 
shdtered,  not  behind  concrete,  but  some  innocent- 
loofang  apple-tree.  Each  fence  comer  was  chalked 
with  letters  and  numbers  inteUigible  to  the  drivers, 
who  passed  that  way;  each  bridge,  down  to  the  few 
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^  acrt»  a  ditch,  had  been  examined  by  the 
LTr^if  Sr  ^  "r^'  ^^  »  neat  mtj'a^ 

*W««-had  their  «nconq««rf,le  ,t«n^'.  ^^ 

struck  me  m  Antweip  u  peculiariy  Belgum  wii8  h«« 
•g»m  H.  a«e  Pdes,  Slovaks,  «.d  ItaSTwJ^ 
boys  perhup,,  were  fijjittag  with  the  S  Z^ 

r«|««  "th  their  claldm.  i^,  ,„„  ^^^ 
*i»-mm>eii  who  h«d  been  tramping  for  imTZ 

faelMd  theheap  of  chaired  bricka  that  had  once  bem 

on  .te  halter  «,d  filling  the  air  with  lamenS  ,^ 
to»»  h«n«ed  with  the  hone  to  the  fanfly  ;^ 

IMWI  of  a  colt.  Babies  scarcely  big  enourii  to  «itT 
«anunod  their  Httle  finga,  ij^  e^^^oS 
the  dust;  b«5er  children,  to  whom  the  ride  wS  Z 
no  doubt,  the  event  of  their  Mves,  laug^^r^p^' 

fter  the  faduon  of  the  comitiy,  .nd  bowed^^; 
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88  we  whiiled  past.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  we  who 
should  do  the  saluting. 

From  the  fields,  as  we  whirled  into  and  oat  of  layers 
of  air,  sharply,  as  one  does  in  a  motor,  came  now  the 
odcv  of  ripe  straw,  now  a  whiff  of  coffee  from  a  "gou- 
lash cannon,"  steaming  away  bdiind  its  troop  like  the 
calliope  in  the  old^ai^oned  circus,  and  now  and  then, 
from  some  thicket  or  across  a  clover  field,  the  sharp, 
dionaying  smell  of  rotting  flesh.  The  countrjnside  lay 
so  tranquil  under  the  August  sun  that  it  was  only 
when  one  saw  a  dead  animal  lying  in  an  open  fidd 
that  one  recalled  the  fife  that,  a  few  days  before,  must 
have  crisseroBsed  this  whole  country,  as  now,  doubtless, 
in  coiutant  cavalry  fights  and  rearf;uard  aVirmiahpa^  it 
was  crisscroasiBg  the  coimtry  up  ahead 

Half  an  hour  short  of  Brest-Iitovsk  an  unfinished 
bridge  turned  us  off  into  a  potato  field.  The  soft 
ground  had  long  since  been  poimded  flat,  as  the  army, 
swinging  round  to  the  north,  had  crossed  on  a  pon- 
toon a  mile  or  two  lower  down.  The  motor  plunged, 
snarled,  and  stopped,  and  again,  as  we  shovelled  in 
front  and  pushed  behind,  we  knew  why  armies  bum 
bridges  behind  them. 

Fast  us,  as  we  sweated  there,  the  slow  but  surer 
wagon-trains  ploughed  forward.  One,  a  German  train, 
stopped  beside  us  to  bait  their  horses — officers  of  the 
landwehr  or  landsturm  type,  who  looked  as  if  they 
might  be,  as  doubtless  they  were,  lawyers,  professors, 
or  successful  business  men  at  home.  They  were  from 
a  class  who,  with  us,  would  generally  be  helpless  in 
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J^  P~«t  job  «  with  the  wo*  they  hJtS 
Ever  moe  we  had  cnwed  into  Poland  thi.  «,ber 

knew  what  they  wereAATLi?^  ^  "^  "'"' 
the  win  te™^  .T  1  ^'  '*''^«'  ""  »'.  "d  had 
"^Z*J1  x^^•  One  thought  of  Emerao^ 
^^  of  the  North  Wind"  whenever  they  oJTin 

S.rW  !!r^        ^  *■"  P'P*  ™>»t«  of  their  own 

Krt  J^  TL^  fT  """  ™y»'  b-rt  you  can- 
^-rt^^'^ T^  by  blackgua«Ung  i  other 
^^  weakne«.,  you  must  beat  him  where  he  i. 

riJ^an'^t^  «»bbishridicule  with  which  our  n«M». 
They  have  woric  Jh«     xr  ?°  *™  "*  ^^^s*- 

sSd'Ejth^--^"'^^ 
^*^^i„i:7ii"bi,«^^^5: 

they  have,  it  is  true,  no  coltishness     T^JT       ' 
up.  And  thi.  di«.piine  JpT'^^Z^ 
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80  many  people  seem  to  think  it  does,  being  compefled 
to  do  what  you  don't  want  to  do.  It  means  dLr 
what  you  are  told  to  do  as  wefl  as  it  possibly  can  be 

done,  no  matter  how  smaU  it  is  nor  who  is  looking  on 
-*  8«ise  of  duty  which  makes  eveiy  switchman  be- 

lundthehnesactasifhewereVonHindenbmg.  The 
thmg  of  ^eus  this  will-power  and  moral  ea^estness, 
w  one  of  the  things  that  last-something  before  which 
t^  merely  f n  volous  has  always  gone  down  and  always 

The  road  down  which  we  were  going  was,  in  a  gen- 
ial way,  the  path  already  taken  by  tfie  Austrian  and 
Hui^iarian  troops  which  had  stormed  the  outer  works 
at  Kobilany  two  days  before  and  been  the  first  to 
enter  the  town.    What  happened  was  much  like  what 
had  happened  at  Ivangorod.    A  German  corps  crossed 
the  Bug  to  north  and  south  and  dosed  in  on  the  rail- 
road, «ie  Sixth  Austro-Hungarian  Corps  under  Corps 
Genial  of  Infantry  Arz  attacked  the  centre.    The 
Russiaiw  sent  the  entire  dvil  population  eastward, 
romoved  their  artillery  and  everything  of  value  thej! 
oodd  trice,  and  set  fire  to  the  dty.    Therewasabrirf 
artiUery  preparation  to  whidi  the  Russians,  who  all 
tiut)ugh  this  retreat  appeared  to  be  short  in  ammuni- 
tion and  artiUery,  rq>Ued  for  a  time;  then  the  outer 

forts  were  stormed,  and  when  the  Sixth  Corps  entered 
the  burning  dty  the  Russians,  except  for  the  rear- 
guard prisoners,  were  gone. 
We  swung  past  a  fraght  yard  littered  with  over- 

turned  cars,  through  a  tangle  of  wagons-army  wagons 
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P«»hing  one  way  and  distnwjted  peasante  th.  ^x, 
over  a  pontoon  acram  f  fco  JT      Pf"**°"  "»e  other— 
^^    ^^°*«'«»  the  narrow  Bug  and  on  into  the 

A  city  of  aixty-five  thousand  neonlp  «•♦!.  *i. 
^on  of  a  church  or  twoZTC  thaT^^  m  f"^ 
be  counted  on  one's  fin«^«r  1  ^*  ^^^  *^08* 

dows  and  bU^:fS.r '^p^^^^- 
POBe  was  not  altogethrS^  L  ^' ^"'"^  P"'- 
town,  and  its  dest^ction  Tm^o^  ""^  *^^ 
not  seriously  embamiss  a  wdfn^'°  ^^'"'^"'^ 

--ly,  but  they  hiS^aSy  ^S^IT^ff  r'"* 
Not  s  woman  .  rhUA  i  j-       '^  »  off  the  num. 

AD  the  d  J?'!^  1^  rLS"^  "■"" 
mominit  seemerf  ♦«  iT  .    ^  ™'  "*lai  once 

pr»  took  u.  «d'«srhii''4^rr^  r 

•»»«  m  BiMt-Iitovak    nZvTw     ^*^'"' 
SMi  WM.    Two  ^IL.   T*^  """^  "'»<'  «» 

the  "church  wmTM,i^^^  something  .bout 

t«>«t,  helping  to  duJnZ,.;.    ^™*  5™^  "*»- 
"^--"^.rrthe'S^.^ 
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at  three  that  morning.  We  had  driven  aU  day  with 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  bit  of  war  bitiad  and  ch(iolate 
we  were  black  with  dust,  there  was  not  a  crumb  in 

^e  place  that  did  not  belong  to  the  anny,  and  we  sat 
there  in  the  thickening  dusk,  almost  as  much  adrift 
as  a  raft  m  mid-ocean. 

The  two  anme8--wagon-trains,  that  is  to  say- 
were  crossing  each  other  at  that  comer.  TheGennans 
WMe  going  one  way,  the  Austro-Hungarians  the  othei- 
tued,  dust-covered  horses  and  men,  anonymous  com 

in  the  vast  machine,  which  had  been  following  the  mi 
ahftidsmce  the  day  before,  like  enough,  and  might  go 
on  mto  another  day  before  they  could  make  ^ 

Young  Hungarian  officers  greeted  one  another  mvlv 
and  exchanged  the  day's  adventures  and  news;  young 
Germans  rode  by,  slim,  serious,  and  self-contained 
Now  the  stream  would  stop  as  one  line  tried  to  break 
through  the  other,  puzzled  drivers  would  yank  their 
horsM  back,  then  some  determined  section  commander 
wouM  come  charging  back,  fling  his  horse  into  the 
tangle-wagon  tongues  jammed  into  the  canopy  in 
front,  protestations  in  German,  Hungarian,  Polish 
Slovak,  goodness  knows  what,  unta  at  last  one  line 

gave  way  and  the  other  shot  forward  through  the  dust 
again.  ^^ 

I  had  been  in  another  captured  city,  with  the  be- 
sieged then,  and  when  I  think  of  Antwerp  it  is  of  the 
creepy,  bright  stiUness  during  the  bombardment^the 
autmm  sun.  the  smefl  of  dead  leaves,  the  shuttered 
streets,  without  a  sound  except  when  a  sheU  came 
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■fawning  in  from  the  countrv  or  *  m^u 
thew  was  a  detonation^d  som«  f  ^  °'  ~  •^•y* 

be  of  dmb-dmt  like  foir  im!m-^  Bwrt-Litovak  it  wiU 
of  wagons  fighting  thm^'  ^^^  <«aking  atmam 

-*  Phyiricum's  nuinikm^  Sll^  '  ^^'^^ 
down  h«d  Jeft  there  fwZTT  "  ""°*  """"ef 
r^I  eve,  W-te^drfj^irT^ 
*«»  of  an  *othe«uy,  d»r^l!f"''"t 
P7»»  were  .trewn  ,4r  the  rfdZl  r^uT* 
■ngly  played  with  one  Bag^         ^  "  P"""  •»■»• 

t^e  «t  wik  o«.s^c^rdre  X'  "^ 

mander  of  the  Sixth  r«»x    u  j  .  "^^  ^'oni- 

with  the  orf^-Z!  fe  X(Xit  '«!?,<l«»»««' 
were  dining  before  tiTl  Z^  ^."i^  "t""^"" 
corned  tis  in  thp  tn.«  ir         •  ""^'^    He  wel- 

«» «C  »d^«l:^  ?TC"h^' *^f^  -  "^ 

their  frugal  war-time  ,L^  m  ,^'  '^^"SM  for 
men  hadbehX!^  h^  ^'  ^"  '"™'  "P'a'didly  hi. 

body,  as  iJt:^XMr.r "  ""^  "^  -"y- 
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Then  were  three  rooms  fiiU  of  officen,  and  eveiy 

one  half  nwj  and  bowed  in  mflitaiy  fMhion  ae  we  made 
our  way  between  the  tables  to  our  aeata  at  the  end  of 
the  thad.  An  amiable  young  signal-officer  who  had 
been  at  his  telephone  some  thirty  kflometres  away 
when  the  city  was  taken  and  was  off  at  three  nert 
morning,  sat  opposite  me  and  told  with  great  spirit 
how  the  only  common  hmguage  between  him  and 
some  of  his  polyglot  men  was  the  English  he  had 
learned  m  school  and  they  had  picked  up  in  America. 
We  slept  on  commandeered  mattresses  that  night  on 

the  floor  of  a  vacant  house,  with  a  few  Hungarian  hus- 
san  still  singing  over  the  victoiy  in  the  back  yard 

and  got  up  to  find  the  crowded  town  of  the  night 
before  as  empty  as  the  old  camp-ground  the  day  after 
the  cutnis. 

We  strolled  through  some  of  the  empty  streets  and 
mto  the  citadel,  where  a  handful  of  Gennan  soldiera 
v^ere  guarding  a  placid,  tan-colored  Kttle  heid  of  Rus- 
8ian  pnsoners;  recroesed  the  pontoon  bridge,  as  crowded 
as  rt  had  been  the  afternoon  before,  and  then  stopped 
at  Kobihuiy  f ort;  on  the  way  back  to  Ivangorod. 

The  brief  Austrian  fire  had  been  accurate.  There 
were  shen  holes  inside  the  fort,  alonp  the  parapet,  and 
one  frightful  bull's^e,  which  had  struck  square  on 
the  mner  concrete  rim  and  blown  chunks  of  concrete 
aa  weU  as  its  own  steel,  all  over  the  place.  The  rifle^ 
men  left  in  this  embrasure  were  killed  at  a  stroke,  and 
their  blood  remained  freshly  dried  on  the  stones.  Of 
vanous  uncomfortable  places  I  have  seen  in  the  war 
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THE  HtrsSUN  RETREAT 

One  outer  «,^e  of  the  fort  h^^  S^ 
Pole,  taring  au^^t^T*^-  *^  •  "imble 
•>«**  rtre.    Jit^ "S^fl^  «»»  Wd,  cut  the 

«d  .  certij,,  ^^t  ^  dZttZ.^..^  "^ 
«« 'one  by  ffline,  Uid  hW  2T      **"  •»***- 

but  the  d.«rted  trenche.  rtffl  t.^^,*^  *™' 

«-«-  people,  smoke  coming  from  cof t*»«  !a- 

«««».  once  . g™^  rfp,^,_^^ _yP««^ 


ANTWERP  TO  OALLIPOLI 

Unfooftod  girii--«i(tiiig  on  the  grM  rnting  frtn  tMir 
wofkmthefidds.  As  the  train  pMed  one  o£  the  boyi 
flung  hie  win  round  the  neck  ot  the  tanned  y«mg 
nyxiq)h  bende  hun,  and  iofrer  they  rolled,  fighting  like 
good-natured  puppiea.  They  were  the  very  peaaanta 
we  had  aeen  dragging  through  the  dust  of  the  Brest- 
litovric  road  and  this  the  aame  country,  thoi^h  it 
ktoked  so  strangely  bright  and  warm  and  full  of  people. 
War  had  blown  over  it,  that  was  all,  and  hfe,  which  ia 
ao  much  atronger  than  the  stroogest  fieU-maiahal, 
which  can  be  bent,  beaten  down,  and  cruahed 
times,  like  the  grass,  i^  growing  b«sk  again. 
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